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FOREWORD 


The most important of recent trends in the writing of Indian history is 
the ever-increasing output by Indians, This is a natural, healthy, commend¬ 
able tendency, the inevitable result of emancipation from foreign rule and of 
a desire to draw attention to their ancient heritage. Unfortunately the 
British public i$ not familiar with the results of historical research by Indian 
scholars, many or whose “finds" have been printed in comparatively obscure 
Indian Joumals. In the past, English and European scho!ars have sometimes, 
so far as ancient and medieval India is concerned, been given more credit 
than was their due because they developed ideas first adumbrated in some 
little known Indian journal, or, because the Indian historian wrote his 
monograph in Urdu, Hindi or Bengali, 1 am glad therefore that Mr. Nizami 
has done me the honour of asking me to write a foreword to his book as this 
gives me an opportunity of drawing attention to his publications which 
form a solid contribution to the history of the Sultanate of Delhi, a period 
of vital importance in India's long history. 

In this important book Mr. Nizami first deals with the political expansion 
and ideological integration of Islam down to the Ghurid conquest of northern 
India. The second part of the book discusses the establishment of Muslim 
power and the nature of Muslim rule in northern tndia during the thirteenth 
century. Mr, Nizami fully realizes the impossibility of writing the history- of 
India before the intrusion of the European nations by sea without a detailed 
examination of what was happening in the Central Asian background. In 
assessing the reasons for the rapid expansion of Islam in this century due 
attention is paid to the work of Mustim missionaries, a factor usually neg¬ 
lected by historians. A close study of the strategy and tactics of the Mustim 
invaders also shows how speed, mobility and shock tactics have played an 
important part in Muslim military history from the swiftly moving forces of 
Chcngiz Khan to Shaibani Khan’s adoption of the tuighma and Babur’s 
victory at Panipat. Mr, N izami’s purpose has been to reveal the personality 
of Illutmbh and Batban rather than to provide the reader with a rehash of the 
facts unearthed by previous writers. Other topics discussed are the position 
of the 'ularria in thirteenth century India; the part played by Muslim mystics. 
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especially the Chishli and Suhrawardi orders; the status and treatment of 
Hindus; and the foreign policy of the Delhi Sultanate. The chapters dealing 
with Muslim religious life and thought break fresh ground. The whole book 
is based on a careful examination of contemporary sources, both in 
manuscript and in print. This we El-documented study should find a place 
on the bookshelves of every Islamic scholar and student of Muslim rule 
in India. 



Balliol College, 
Oxford 







INTRODUCTION 


My colleague. Mr. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, has after years of study 
produced the best work we have on all aspects (including the political) of 
Jndo-Muslim life in India during the thirteenth century. All Persian printed 
works have been utilised for the purpose as well as all manuscripts that have 
yet been discovered. His attitude is critical and scientific, and he has avoided 
both polemics and propaganda. 

I 

The Muslim settlement in India is very often misrepresented as a 
military venture—an act of force. It is true that Shihab-u'd-din Ghori won 
the second battle of Tarain in 1192 and that within fourteen years his general, 
Bakhtiyar Khalji, hud reached the bank of the Brahmaputra. This rapid 
conquest of northern India—even if it be partial and of the main cities only 
—established a centralised political structure that was destined to stay; and 
on the face of it the military achievement seems great. But there is another 
side of the picture which cannot be ignored. Judged by Central Asian 
standards the Turkish leaders of the day were woefully behind the limes in 
strategy and courage as well as the enforcement of discipline among their 
soldiers. In 1205 Sultan Shihab-u’d-din was signally defeated by the non- 
Muslim Qara-Khitai Turks at the battle of Andkhud; his officers and soldiers 
deserted him and he fled for refuge to the fort with about a hundred men. 
In 1218 Chctigiz Khan, the greatest killer in world-hi story (if we exclude 
the statesmen responsible for the last two world wars), started his famous 
march for the conquest of Muslim Asia and within forty years the Mongols 
had brought all lands till the frontiers of Poland and Syria under their sway 
and had conquered India up to Lahore. To ensure the permanence of 
their power, the Mongol conquerors massacred the population of the more 
important cities. “Where there had been a hundred thousand people,” 
‘Ata-u'd-din Ata Malik Juwaini, the Secretary of Halaku Khan writes, 
“there remained without exaggeration not a hundred souls alive". 1 The 
inhabitants of the great centres of Muslim civilization— Samarqand. Bokhara. 
Tirrniz, Khwurazm, Naishapur, Mcrv and others which I have not space 
to enumerate— were so carefully slaughtered that only a few beggars were 
left. At Merv every Mongol soldier was ordered to execute three to four 


I, Tvrikh-i-}ahan Cuiha, Vo). !l, p, 17 
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hundred men and women* and one Mail Ian a Tmad-u'd-din + who had manag¬ 
ed to escape with a few friends, finding him self unable to bury the corpses, 
spent thirteen days and nEghts in counting them; they were one million 
and three hundred thousand in numbers* In the flourishing and historic 
city of Naishapur every living creature was killed, Including cats and dogs, 
and no one was left to count the dead, In the city of Herat* according to 
the Tttrikh-f-Herat w only the Khatib Man fan a Sharf-u'd-din and fifteen 
other persons {whom it names) escaped the massacre, but after the Mongols 
had w ithdrawn, they w ere joined by fifteen men who had escaped the massacre 
in the suburbs, t4 For fifteen years there was no one in the city of Herat 
except these forty men, they lived in the mausoleum of Malik Ghiyas-u'd* 
din". The number of men and women massacred is given as one million 
and six hundred thousand for Herat and the surrounding towns* 1 When 
Cbcngiz Khan marched from Samarqand to the bank of the Indus* no one 
along the route of his march was allowed to survive. 

Even according to the most modest estimate, the Mongols during this 
period ( 1223 ' 1260 ) must have killed at least eight million Muslim men 
and women in cold blood for the establishment of their political authority. 
The return of prosperity was not easy* Juwainh writing in 1259-GO, says that 
the districts of Maw&raun Nahr, w hich had been subjected to plunder only 
once, had in some cases attained to their pre-Mongol prosperity or closely 
approached it, “It is otherwise with Khorasan and 4 Iraq, which countries 
are afflicted with a hectic fever and a chronic ague. Every town and 
every village has been several times subjected to pillage and massacre and 
has suffered confusion for years* so that even though there be generation 
and increase until the Resurrection, the population will not attain to a tenth 
of what it was before. The history thereof may be ascertained from the 
record of ruins and midden-heaps declaring how fate has painted here deeds 
upon palace walls".* Hamdullah, the Mustaufi (Auditor-General) of Iran* 
writing about a century after Chengiz’s invasion declares in h\s Nuzfiatui Qtdub 
that the country had not attained to even a third of its pre-Mongol prosperity. 
Nevertheless by the year 1300 A.D. almost all the Mongols in Muslim 
lands had been converted to the Muslim faith. Apart from the destruction 
wrought, the sole result of Chengiz's work was to replace one Turkish govern¬ 
ing class by another. Outer Mongolia is the only country where the Mongols 
now survive. It may be said with confidence that no Musa]man bears them 
any ill*will. Past wrongs, however great, must be forgotten. That is a 
pre-condition of world prosperity and peace, 

L R$u:at-u s-Sufa, Vol. V* p, 36-39, 

2. Tarikh-l-Jah&n Gusha, Vol. f, p, IS, Boyle's mwfatirt n 
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I have referred to the Mongol conquest of Muslim Asia and south¬ 
western Europe because it is the basic fact of world history in the thirteenih 
century and deeply influenced the fortunes of all Asian states and of the 
Empire of Delhi- The Mongols took good care to prevent the inhabitants 
of the cities which they had determined to slaughter from escaping their doom. 
Still according to the best authority available, the Yuan-Chao-Pi-Shi (Secret 
History of the Mongol Dynasty ), the army of Chengiz Khan did not exceed 
90,000 as against the Khwarazmian army of 4 to 5 lacs. It was impossible 
for the conquerors to seal up the whole of Central Asia. India was the only 
country where the refugees could find both security and livelihood. A large 
number of refugees, w ho belonged to distinguished families and were capable 
of taking part in the administration, got employment under illulmish but 
were later on liquidated by the Forty . The names of a few scholars, who 
migrated, have been recorded. We have also references to ordinary 
Musalmans—men of no account either in their own country or here—but 
their ad vent made no difference to the political and military structure of 
the country. 

II 

Mr. Nizami has prefaced his work by an excellent analysis of the 
Islamic Revolution and its consequences, till the thirteenth century, h is 
impossible for me to add to what he says, but perhaps the following reflections 
will enable the reader to co-ordinate the Islamic Revolution with the general 
trend of world history. 

(a) All Revolutions, whether claiming to be religious or secular, attempt 
to resolve conflicts, contradictions or discriminations. But if the Revolution 
succeeds in resolving these conflicts at a lower level, they reappear at a higher 
level and often in a more acute form. The distinctive character or Islam as a 
religion is its uncompromising monotheism, and the application of this 
principle to social life, as Mr. Nizami makes clear, meant the elimination or 
discrimination to the utmost extent possible under the circumstances. The 
Prophet was not an Arab nationalist, but in the ten years during which 
he was in charge of the government or Medina he eliminated all Arab tribal 
conflicts and organised a fairly egalitarian and classless society. Bm after 
various non-Arab peoples had been brought within the fold of Islam, 
national conflicts appeared and there was no Prophet or even a statesman of 
the calibre of the second Caliph to resolve these conflicts. As a result the 
unified Caliphate broke up into rational and semi-national groups, which 
are still with us. The Shuabia Movement declares all Musalmans to be 
equal but it has not been in practice possible to enforce this principle in the 
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sphere of politics and economics, though nil Musa I mans admit it in the 
sphere of religious rites. 

(b) The Muslim Shariat in the earlier centuries was the best civil law 
available; under happier circumstances it could have helped in the establish¬ 
ment of a proper social order for the whole world. But it was, unfortu¬ 
nately* afflicted by two misfortunes which led to an inner paralysis. First* 
the attempt was made to follow mechanistically the injunctions of the Quran 
and the precepts of the Prophet, while the objectives -the end, aim or purpose 
—of these injunctions was completely ignored. To take one example only* 
The Prophet did not ask for faxes but alms for purposes defined in the Quran 
—the help of the orphan* the wayfarer, persons out of employment {miskm)* 
persons incapable of earning their livelihood (fuqara), persons with too 
much self-respect to ask for the help they needed and the wages of those 
employed by the state—but 24 % was the utmost he could demand as zokai 
under the economic conditions of Arabia* But for countries with great 
differences between the rich and the poor, zakai should have been made a 
progressive and not merely a proportionate tax, if it was to achieve its aim* 
Instead of this the lower type of legists attempted to find ways by which 
zakat might be avoided altogether while mechanistically adhering to the 
conditions for zakat which the Prophet had Said down. This criticism 
apples to a very large part of the Shari' at ; the rules were remembered on the 
basis of authority* while the social objectives for which these rules had been 
formulated were completely ignored and no reference to them was considered 
valid. Secondly, it was accepted as a basic principle that ijtthad— the change 
or the law to suit new circumstances—was no longer possible and that the 
Shariat must stand unchanged for all time. For the Sunnis {as Molvi Amir 
AH Sahib points out in his Introduction to the FataM-t-Ahmgirfy the 
Shari*at meant the commentaries on the works of Imam Muhammad and 
the text-books (fatawa) of enormous size collecting the opinions expressed 
in these commentaries without any attempt at reconciling them. As a result* 
Mr. Nizami rightly remarks, "the law of Islam has remained in a petrified 
stale and has not marched with the times"'. But since mankind cannot live 
without laws suited to the circumstances of the age p the laws {zawablt* a'w t 
tarah) needed were made and amended by the state. 

(c) Mr. Nizami gives an excellent account of the conflict of Muslim 
theologians and of the enormous labour put in by the compilers of the 
Prophet's precepts, who began their work a centuiy or more after his death. 
But so far as the Sunnis are concerned, the scholastic theology of al-AstPari 
(ob. 930 A.DJ prevailed and all other schools of thought (with the exception 
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of the mystics) were suppressed, "This new principle” Mr. Nizami declares, 
“served as a damper on free-thought and research*” Among other things 
it killed science, which had reached a fairly advanced stage with Alberuni 
and Avicenna; and it was left to the Europeans to march from pure to applied 
science and lay the foundations of the modern industrial system with the 
immense benefits it has brought to the European communities and the great 
future it holds out to all mankind, 

(d) The Prophet left the organisation of political and adnunistrativc 
affairs to the secular good sense (ijma'} of his community. Amir Mu&wiya 
changed the Caliphate into a muBc or monarchy, though he continued the 
name. With the rise of the Ghaznavide power the first Sultanate in Islamic 
history was established* "The Sultanate”, Mr* Nizami declares, "had no 
sanction in the SharV&t ; it was not a legal institution. Its laws were the 
result of the legislative activity of the rulers and the governing class/' 

Still the chief features of monarchy as it developed among Uic Masai- 
mans have to be noted as it was different radically from the monarchy of the 
Hindus and the Europeans. "A Hindu king"', according to the statement 
of a scholar of the status of my revered friend, Mr, K. M* MunshL "instead 
of being the only source of power, was no more than the first among equals, 
the head of intcr-rclaled overJordship, never in the position to overrule the 
wishes of his feudal lords.” 1 The European rulers of the middle ages were 
bound by feudal customs and none of them, judged by oriental standards, 
had much power for good or evil. The Church also restricted his authority. 

Among the Musalmans, on the other hand, the king claimed a singu¬ 
larity of both ‘status and power'. He was expected to respect the rights of 
private property—of the citizen to his house, or the fanner to his land and, 
if tradition so demanded, even of the zamindar, dohqm or mtinubm to his 
ancestral rights to a part of the land-revenue. But the w hole sphere of the 
administration was under his personal control: he appointed and dismissed 
all the higher and even ordinary military, civil* ecclesiastical and semi- 
ecclesiastical officers, if lie so desired. Even the appointment or minor 
officers was made subject to his sanction. There were no definite limits to 
his legislative authority except that he had to leave the laws appertaining to 
marriage and inheritance untouched. There was only one ‘governing-class* 
among the Muslim communities—the officers of the state appointed and 
dismissed by the king. Feudalism in all its f&rttos was quite mtktmm. The 
king could appoint his successors from among his sons and brothers, but his 

!. The Struggle far Empire* Foreword. 
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nomination was subject to the assent of the nobles, which was given after 
his death. If no agreement could be arrived at there would be a war of 
succession—an unfortunate recurrent affair in the history of Islam. 

The essence of monarchy among the Musalmans was its extraordinary 
concentration of power m the hands of one man and his advisers for thi 
maintenance of internal peace and external expansion. The glory or the 
sin of laying the foundation of such an institution goes to Amir Muawiya 
and his successors. “At the end of the first century of the Hijra”, says 
Gibbon', “the Caliphs were the most potent and absolute monarchs of the 
globe. Their prerogatives were not prescribed, either in right or in fact, by 
the power of the nobles, the freedom of the commons, the privileges of the 
church, the votes or the senate, or the memory or a free constitution. The 
authority of the Companions of Mohammad expired with their lives and the 
chiefs of the Arabian tribes left behind in the desert their spirit of equality 
and in dependence. The regal and sacerdotal characters were united in the 
successors or Mohammad, and if the Quran was the rule of their actions, 
they were the supreme interpreters of that divine book. They reigned by the 
right of conquest over the nations of the East, to whom the name of liberty 
was unknown, and who were accustomed to applaud in their tyrants the acts 
of violence and severity that were exercised at their own expense. Under 
the last of the Omayyads the Arabian Empire extended two hundred days' 
journey from the confine of Tartary and India to the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean,” 

The absolute monarchy here described lasted as long as hereditary rulers 
were tolerated among the Musalmans—in India right till the death of 
Aurangzcb; and one of the elements that contributed to its maintenance— 
fear of anarchy—still expresses itsef in present-day Muslim preference of 
autocracy to democratic regimes. Nevertheless Gibbon's sweeping judge¬ 
ment requires substantial modification, (i) "“The larger the state, the less 
the liberty,” Rousseau has rightly said. The Musalmans of medieval “Ajam 
preferred stales of enormous size, many of their regions produced ody a 
limited number of commodities and they could only provide all the requisites 
of their lives by trade and commerce backed up by a culture and Jaw common 
to all regions. So they preferred a big empire to a set of smaller kingdoms. 
Representative institutions were, of course, unknown, and could not have 
worked under the circumstances, (ii) It is obvious, secondly, that absolute 
power over extensive countries could only be exercised by men of extra¬ 
ordinary ability and working power; worthless, pleasure-seeking rulers were 


1 + Decline and Fail of the Raman Empire, Lt- 
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soon liquidated (iii) Public opinion was ahvays a force to be reckoned with, 
specially when it was supported by the government officers; in many regions 
the tribes and their chiefs also limited the power of the central government, 
(iv) Lastly, the ablest of emperors could only establish and maintain his 
power by organising a proper administrative system run by officers whom he 
had appointed, a stable land-revenue and commendable body or slate-laws. 
The permanence of his dynasty (apart from the fact that his successors may 
be unworthy) depended upon the value of this administrative system. 
Generally speaking the best administrative system that could be evolved in 
the middle ages degenerated or became out of date in a century', more or less. 

The power of the monarch among the M usalmans was closely related 
to that of the officers of the state. These officers could be appointed and 
dismissed by the ruler; on the other hand they had a hand in the selection of a 
new ruler, who also depended upon them for the maintenance of his authority. 
The chief problem for a Muslim monarch was to manage his officers, most 
of whom were appointed by his predecessor and all of whom resented central 
control. This fact is so well illustrated by the history of India during the 
thirteenth century that no further discussion of it is necessary. 

It is obvious that the ruler had to draw his officers from a single culture- 
group. (In the case of the Mughal Empire, which is rather singular, they 
were drawn from various culture-groups on the basis of mutual tolerance), 
Amir Muawiya and the Omayyads chose their high officers from the noble 
Arab clans; the Abba Aids preferred to rely on highly Arabic feed Persians as 
well as some noble-born Arabs, but in the period of the minor Abbasids 
after MuTasim, the Turks who had been brought in as the Caliph's body¬ 
guard proved stronger than any other group. Meanwhile the Sam an id 
rulers, who were Persians in origin but governed a predominantly Turkish 
population, carefully organised the Turkish slaves for the service of the 
slate. As a result of these two movements the higher as well as second rate 
offices came into the hands of various Turkish groups in all Muslim coun¬ 
tries, For a non-Turk to occupy a high office was exceptional, though if we 
take the Muslim lands as a whole, there were plenty of exceptions. But 
Muslim social consciousness seemed to accept the fact that there was no 
alternative to a Turkish governing-class, w hether good or bad. The Turkish 
communities may be defined as the people living north of a line joining the 
Gulf of Alex and re it a to southern Badakhshan, though several Turkish 
groups like the Ghorians and Gharjisianjs lived south of this line. Turkish 
rule in Iran was overthrown after six centuries by Shah Isma'il Safavi, a 
contemporary of Babur but in many Muslim countries it lasted till the rise 
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of modem European imperialism. Concerning the social composition of 
Akbar’s mansabdar^ Mr. Moreland slates: ''Omitting a small number of 
officers whose origin is not on record* I find that just under 70 percent ofthe 
remainder belonged to families w hich had either come to India with Huma^un 
or had arrived at Court after the accession cT Akbar, the remaining ^0 % of 
the appointments were held by Indians, rather more than hair by I Indian) 
Muslims, and rather less than half by Hindus." 1 During the thirteenth 
century* as Mr. Nizami's narrative makes clear, many of the Indian Muslims, 
who aspired to high office, were put to death* 

(e) No living scholar has studied Jndo-Mustim mysticism (tasmwuf) 
with more care than Mr. Nizami. Since something of mysticism is found in 
all religions* non-Muslim writers have tried to find the origin of Muslim 
mysticism in Christianity, Hellenism, Manieheeism, Buddhism, Hinduism 
and Parseeism. +# But Muslim mystics”, says Mr. Nizami, “have always 
combated such theories and have claimed that mysticism is based on the 
Quran and the traditions of the Prophet. That Tasffwwuf (mysticism) is 
essentially Islamic in origin is as true as the fact that as the mystic movement 
spread to various regions it assimilated and imbibed elements from cultures 
and religions that were different from its own." This is correct. Within 
my limited study I have only come across one reference to a non-Muslim 
authority; the Mishahul Hidayah in discussing the doctrine of repentance 
bases it on a saying or Lord Christ: "You shall not enter the kingdom of 
heaven unless you are bom again*” On the other hand many mystic concept 
lions among the Musalmans have a purely non-Muslim origin. The founda¬ 
tion or the sUsilofh w hich Mr + Nizami has explained with such clarity, is the 
authority of the spiritual teacher or gum But the Quran, and in fact Arabic 
classical literature, has no term for such a conception; so the word. Shaikh, 
which meant a leader, a distinguished man or tribal chief, was used to indicate 
a mystic spiritual guide. How far the higher grades ol mystic saints 
Qutbul Aqtab (Axis of the Axes), Qutb (Axis) etc—were suggested by theories 
about Boddhisalvas then current in Central Asia is a matter of speculation- 
The same may be said about the territories {nitayals} or the saints. 

I have nothing to add to what Mr, Nizami says about the Chishti and 
the Suhrawardi silsilahs in India. But the story' is left unfinished. Many Com¬ 
panions of the Prophet kept away from the empire which Amir Muawiyah 
had formed because it was a thing of sin, an organisation of the governing 
class based on the exploitation of the governed, while they were not in 
a position to oppose it- Most religious loaders, mystic and non-mystiCs 


I. India at rte Death of Akbar , pp. G9-7Q* 
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of the middle ages adopted the same attitude. The great Chislni Shaikhs 
upto the successors of Shaikh Nizam-u’d-dm Aulia (Circa 1350 A.D.) follow- 
cd tins principle. After that mystics of repute began to seek for their dis¬ 
ciples among high officers or the kings of minor dynasties, who could afford 
to maintain them; at the same time they appointed their sons as their chief 
successors in order to maintain the prosperity of their families. Since these 
mystics lived under administrative protection, they lost touch with the public. 
Muslim mystic thought, properly so-called, ceased to advance, A new type 
of Indian teachers appeared, who are best represented by Kabir. Dr. Tara 
Chand in his classical work enumerates some seventeen sects who substan¬ 
tially taught the same doctrines as Kabir: “All the men and women that are 
created are Thy form; Kabir is the son of A Hah and Rama. He is Kabiris 
Guru and jPir. The Hindus and the Turks have one path which the True 
Teacher has pointed out... The religion of those who understand is one, 
whether they arc Pandits or Shaikhs.” 1 All these teachers affirmed faith in 
one God, by whatever name He be called; they rejected caste, affirmed the 
equality of man, considered Hinduism, and Islam to be equally true and were 
completely free from all bias against Islam. They were pacific and non¬ 
violent and asked both Hindus and Musatmans to discard their exclusive¬ 
ness, to respect all living creatures and to abstain from bloodshed. Like 
the Chishti mystics before them, they appealed to their fellow-countrymen, 
mostly of the lower orders, and did not seek the patronage of any sultan, 
raja, amir and wazir. The members of these sects were either cultivators 
or traders with small capital. The absence of any anti-Muslim feeling 
among these sects is certainly a proof that they had not suffered from any 
Muslim religious persecution. Dr. R. C, Majumdar is correct in saying that 
the number of persons belonging to these sects was very small. But what 
mattered really was the deep influence of their attitude both on the Hindus 
and the Musalmans, and owing to that influence a new India was bom, 

111 

The main part of Mr. Nizami's work is concerned with various aspects 
of Muslim life in the thirteenth century; there is much in it that is new, based 
on manuscripts the author has discovered or studied for the first time, and 
little that can be matter for controversy. 

But as to the ‘Advent of the Turks’, Mr. Nizami remarks; “The 
Turkish invasions were not inspired by any religious or proselytising fervour. 
Shihab-u’d-din’s first conflict on the Indian soil took place not with a Hindu 
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raja but with a Muslim co-religionist and he faced them with the same 
determination and spirit in which he carried his arms into Aryavarta. The 
Ghurid successes were not followed by any retaliatory action inured by 
religious zeal or fanaticism. They handled the situation in the light of 
expediency and entered into a series of compromises without any partiality 

or prejudice.” 

No correct comprehension or the political events of the thirteenth 
century and. in fact, of the middle ages is possible unless a clear distinction 
is drawn between the Turkish governing-class group and the ordinary Indian- 
bom Musalmans. Hinduism is a tolerant creed and, as the accounts of the 
Arab travellers definitely prove, the Hindu rajas allowed Musalmans to 
settle in suburbs of their capitals and gave them lands for their houses, 
mosques and graves. The works of the Arab travellers also show that, m 
spite of the caste-system, the Muslims had a free run of the land. Small 
cultural Muslim colonies seem to have been gradually established m many 
parts of India. These Musalmans and the Hindu converts who joined them 
had no say in the policy of the government of medieval India. 

The Turks, on the other hand, were a definite governing-class group, 
who insisted on maintaining their identity and monopolising most, if not all, 
high offices. The whole responsibility of the policy or the government rested 
upon these Turks or Turanis. During the Moghul Empire they formed a 
closed group of mansabdocs, called Khanazadas. But what has happened 
to these Turks? It is impossible to find a Turk anywhere in India toda>. 
Our census ignores them. You can only after prolonged search find a 
Turkish village in India. Even Indo-Muslim families tracing their origin to 
Moghal mansabdars are limited in number. The Rajput families have kept 
some memory of their ancestors, correct or legendary. It is strange that the 
descendants of the great Turkish officers of the Sultanate period did nothing 
of the kind, We only know of the Turks from the historical works of the 
middle ages, from the buildings and mausoleums they have left and the 
temples they are alleged to have destroyed. No living memory of them 
remains. The Turks or Turushkas have shared the fate of Yavanas, Hunas, 
Sakas and other conquering settlers in India, and are not to be found 
anywhere. Also nobody knows for certain how they vanished. 

The Musalmans oT India, on the other hand, have not for centuries been 
conscious of any foreign affiliations. It has to be added that neither in 
Persia nor in India has modern research been able to find any authentic 
contemporary literature to showf bow Islam spread in either country. But 
even a cursory glance at the homelands of the Delhi Empire, where the 
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Mu sal mans number only about 10 %, will show that there were no conversions 
in the countryside and the conversions in the qashas and cities were confined 
to the lower non-caste groups, such as weavers, elephant-drivers* butchers, 
fishermen and the like, whom the Manusmriti classified as non-caste groups 
and who were denied the privilege of living within the cities and walled 
towns. 1 These conversions probably took place on the basis of the decision 
of the local caste-guilds. But once the decision was taken it was impossible 
to go back upon it h The Musalmans of India, as an organised community* 
are not responsible for the policy of the medieval state. But they are respon¬ 
sible for organising an Internal social life of their own quite different from that 
of their Hindu neighbours with whom they have otherwise mixed freely in 
all the common affairs of life. But so long as Hindu society was organised 
on the basis of caste, they really had no alternative. The doctrine of con¬ 
tamination, which is the basis of caste* is alien to their whole outlook. “The 
mouths of all men are clean* regardless of their religion,” says the Shari'at 
text-book* Kanz-ud*Daqa'iq, “and the mouths of all animals are clean, 
except of the dog and the pig”. Had the reformers of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth century succeeded in abolishing the caste-system* die pace of 
the unifying forces would have been accelerated. 

But to return to our theme* The invasions of Sultan Mahmud only 
brought disgrace to the creed he professed. It must be remembered, however, 
that Mas*ud brought back to India a good part of the treasurers his father 
had taken away and that Hindu constructive capacity soon rebuilt Somnath 
and whatever other temples he had destroyed* Also if the Ghazoavide 
historians and their successors were not there to tell us of the havoc Sultan 
Mahmud wrought, Hinduism has no living memory about him and no 
records either. 

The army which ShihaiMfd-din Ghori led to defeat at the first battle 
of Tarain consisted entirely of Ghorian Turks (now called Hazaras) and the 
Khaljss, who lived on the banks of the river Helmund. The Musalmans 
of India, whose number then was small but not insignificant, took no part 
in this enterprise and reaped none of its fruits. 

What was the cause of the Ghorian success? Mr. Nizami's answer is— 
the caste-system! Is that a correct answer? It has been an established 
convention since the eighth century that educated Musa I mans will have the 
privilege of associating with the upper class Hindus (so far as caste-rules 
allow) on an equal basis. As a result they have known neither the privileges 


1. Manusmnii, Buhlcr^ translation I, 93, 99.100. 105, 111, 119; X, 25^45, 5!'62. 
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and happiness that come lc the Brahmans and Kshattriyas as the consequence 
of their birth nor the degradation and miseries that the sudra and chandatas 
have to face from the cradle to the grave. Muslim descriptions of the caste- 
system have been purely formal and are devoid of depth and critical 
appreciation. The caste-system can only be understood by those who have 
been bom into it, who have lived surrounded by it but have succeeded in 
transcending it. We must be guided about it by the opinion of our Hindu 
historians, who have a first hand-knowledge of this institution both from 
books and personal experience. 

0) The most important authority is Sir Jadunath Sark&r, 'the doyen of 
modern medieval historians’. In his volume on Shivaji (Chapter XVI) he 
remarks : 

“Caste grows by fission ! It is antagonistic to national union. In proportion 
as Shivaji's ideal of a Hindu fwaroj was based on orthodoxy, it contained within iisctr 
the seed of its own decay. 

“As Rabindranath Tagore remarks: ‘A temporary enthusiasm sweeps over the 
country and we imagine that it has been united; but tbe rents and holes in our body 
social do their work secretly: we cannot retain any noble idea long". 


"Shivaji aimed at preserving the rents; he wished to save from Mughal attack: a 

Hindu society to which cetemoniat distinctions and isolation of castes are the very 
breath of life. He wanted to make this heterogeneous society triumphant over off 
India. He wove ropes of sand; be attempted the impossible, it is beyond the power 
of any man, it is opposed to the divine law of the universe, to establish the swara} oT 
such a caste-ridden, isolated, internally-tortt sect over a vast continent like India. 

■‘Shivaji and his rather in-law. Gaik war, were Marat har, Le. members of a 
despised caste. Before the rise of the national movement in the Deccan in the dosing 
years of the nineteenth century, a Brahman of Maharashtra used to be insulted if he 
was colled a Maratha. “No", be would reply with warmth, ”1 am a Dakihina 
Brahman”, Shiva ji keenly felt his humiliation at iba hands of the Brahmans to whose 
defence and prosperity he had devoted his life. Their insistence on treating him as a 
Shudra drove biro into the arms of Balaji Avjt, the leader of the Kaysthas, and 
another victim of Brahmanlc pride". 

At the end of his classical work on Aurangzeb, the great historian gives 
his final and very correct verdict : 

“The rigidity of Islam has enabled its followers in all lands to succeed up to a certain 
point. But there they have stopped, while progress is the law of life ia the living world. 
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While Europe has been steadily advancing, the stationary East has been relatively falling 
back, and every year that passes increases Lhe distance between Europe and Am in know¬ 
ledge« organmiion, accumulated resources and acquired capacity and makes it increasingly 
difficult for the Asiatics to compete with the Europeans..-which is only another way of 
saying that enterprising families are constantly replacing sleepy self-satisfied ones in the 
leadership of our own society. r+HJ _Yjf India is to be the ho riser of a nation afrfe fa keep peace 
within and guard the frontier, develop the economic resources and promote an and science, 
then both Hinduism and Islam must die and be born again. Each of these creeds mist pass 
through a rigorous vigil and penance, each must be purified and rejuvenated under the sway of 
reason and science. That such a rebirth for Islam is not impossible, has been demonstrated 
in our own days by the conqueror of Smyrna, Ghazi Mustafa Kama I Pasha has proved 
that lhe greatest Muslim State of the age can secularise its constitution* abolish polygamy 
and the servile seclusion of women, grant political equality to all creeds, and yet not cease 
to be a land of Islam." 

(ii) Harshavardhana, the last ruler of the whole of northern India, 
died in 647 A.D P —just fifteen years after the Prophet of Islam. In the five 
and a half centuries that followed, Hinduism which had been an expanding 
culture, developed the psychology of territorial retreat from foreign lands, 
leaving its great achievements in architecture and sculpture behind it* At 
home no advance was made on the science of the Gupta Age, which the 
Musa!mans studied with such sedulous care and handed on to Europe. The 
mental attitude of the age is best illustrated by the fact that the place of 
honour is occupied by the commentaries on the Smritis, which are mostly 
repetitive. The Sanskrit scholars,, who have contributed to Vol. V of Vidya- 
hhavan Series (Struggle for Empire) are all united in declaring that, compared 
with the history of Hindu culture and Sanskrit literature as a whole, this 
period was singularly unproductive. Meanwhile the Kshattriya rajas (the 
term Rajput did not come into use till the Mughal period) fought with each 
other year after year not for self-defence or profit but apparently from habit 
and a sense of duty; the obligation of killing and being killed is a sacred duty 
imposed by the Mcnusmriti and the similar scriptures on all Kshattriyas. 
As a result (a) northern India was split up into a number of dynasties cons¬ 
tantly at war. {b) These wars probably were confined to the rajas and their 
retainers, who had land-grants on the condition of fighting for their rajas; 
still they could not but create intense hatred at the dynastic level between 
the Kshattriya groups, and this made any union in the face of the Ghorian 
invaders quite impossible. 

Mr. K. M + Munshij for whom I have the most profound respect, is a 
great lawyer well-acquainted with Muslim ways of life, a profound scholar 
and a far-sighted statesman. Nevertheless his review of this period b ful! 
of contradictions. It b impossible to reconcile the contradiction of the 
following statements {Foreword, Struggle for Empire), 
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(a) "The Indian kings, all of whom accepted, at any rate in theory, 
the law of Dharmasmtras as inalienable, waged wars according to certain 
humane rules* Whatever the provocation, the shrine, the Brahman a and 
the cow were sacrosanct to them. War being a special privilege of the martial 
classes r harassment of the civil population during military operation was 
considered a serious lapse from the code of honour”. Still war means kill¬ 
ing and being killed—a process which is bound to evoke not love but hatred; 
and if fighting is made 'the special privilege of the martial classes' and 
groups of the martial classes are always at war, the collapse of the country 
is inevitable. 

(b) ‘The ‘Aryavarta-constiousncss* was mainly religio-cultural in 

content.This consciousness in its political aspect had all but disappeared 

during the few decades w hich preceded A.D* 1000 on account of the recurrent 
upheavals in Northern Indian, ♦, At the turn of the tenth century* therefore, 
there was no generally accepted national focus in the country, as Kannauj 
had once been, and no military power in North India strong enough to keep 
the warring kings in cheek or to co-ordinate their activities against the foreign 
invader”. 

(c) But to complete the set of amusing contradictions, it has to be 
added that Mr. Munshi docs not live according to the caste-system and, as 
his name indicates, he comes from highly respected family of Hindus who 
have been eminent as Persian scholars* and the Persian work of one of his 
ancestors is being edited by my friend, Professor SaMd Hasan of Allahabad, 
Nevertheless! it pleases him to stand forth as an advocate of the caste- 
system: 

^ChatunwnyOi the divinely ordained four-fold order of society embraced all (7) 
social groups....„ .Ccntu ry after century* the system* first formulated fey the Mmttsmriii+ 
was accepted throughout the country, never by farec of arms, less by royal fiats than by the 
sanction implied in the belief ihat ‘God gave it and the ancestors obeyed funda¬ 

mental aim was to produce a synthetic urge towards human betterment which treated 
economic, social, material, and ethical and spiritual well-being as indivisible* m ui/ji which 
to yet to be improved upon by my other system"* 

Now if God Himself is responsible for dividing His chosen people in India 
into four groups with a view to their improvement* while He has left the rest 
of mankind free to organise its affairs on other lines, the student of history* 
who knows nothing about 'the ways of God T is perforce silenced. Also the 
Hindu community has the exclusive right of interpreting its own scriptures. 
But modern Hindu leaders from Raja Ram Mohan Roy to Mahatmaji have 
rejected the caste-system* 
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(Ui) Dr. Farm at am a Saran, the only contributor to the Struggle for 
Empire , who is a distinguished scholar of both Sanskrit and Persian, and is 
also well-acquainted with the working of the caste-system at all levels* has 
attempted to solve the problem p and his verdict deserves a careful considera¬ 
tion: 

'The astound sue rapidity of the Turkish conquest constitutes an important problem 
for the students of Indian history. It is puzzling, nay almost baffling; to explain the almost 
complete collapse of Northern India, within an incredibly short time, before the onslaught 
of invaders whose powers and resources were hardly equal to some of the bigger Hindu 

states, not to speak of a combination of them_.History would be meaningless if facts 

of such outstanding importance cannot be viewed in their Hue perspective against a proper 
background...... Apart from a few incidental notices or brief allusions; the Hindu sources 

are silent about the great episode. It is equally unwarranted to attribute it {the Ghenan 
success) solely to the social and religious peculiarities of the Hindus, for our ideas about 
them arc also vague and indistinct and based on no sure knowledge of facia”. 

The version of the defenders is unknown and there cannot, therefore, be any 
finniity in our judgement But subject to these “naldral limitations. Pi\ 
Saran proceeds to enumerate the probable causes of the Ghorian success: 

“The foremost among these seems to be the iniquitous system of caste and the 
absence of contact with the outside world. The first resulted in a fragmentation of Indian 
society into mutually exclusive classes, among whom the privileged minority kept their 
vested interests by depriving the masses of many civic rights, specially of education and 
of free intercourse and association on equal terms with their fdtow-nm, and further,, by 
imposing on them the most in-hating disabilities on (he one hand, and a tremendous weight 
of innumerable duties and obligations towards the privileged classes on the other. And 
this evil led to another. It bred among the leaders of the Indian people a vain pride in 
isolationism nnd insularity arid that attitude of arrogance which has been noticed by 
Afcbcruni.,... 

"This spirit of exclusive superiority was treated and maintained by a process of 
intellectual fraud, inasmuch as the entire literature of the period was utilised for shis pur¬ 
pose and the masses were asked to follow It blindly in the name of the Hob ^ r it« ^ 
question whose authority was an unpardonable sin. It thus became a part of the Hindu 
dhormo not to cross the seas or even the territorial limits of certain hallowed areas!.,....... 

'The degraded Level to which the majority were pushed down made them indifferent 
to the country-wide dangers and kindred problems. This alone made possible the woeful 
situation that while the invaders swept across the country, the masses mostly remained 
inert. The people of the land, with few exceptions, were indifferent to what was happening 
around them. Their voice had been hushed in silence by a rcligi^social tyranny. No 
public upheaval greets the foreigner, nor are any organised efforts made to slop him. Like 
a paralysed body, the Indian people helplessly look on white the conqueror marches over 
their coipst They look staggered, 'for a moment, only to sink back into an acquiescence 
to the inevitable to which they have been taught to submit. 
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■■History had no morning: for the Hindu kings who presided om the destinies of 
this wDMtrfcfcen land. The repealed warnings of the past went unheeded....One thing seems 
lo be reasonably certain* The utter and precipitate prostration of such a vast and ancient 
land, endowed with resources far superior and greater to her invaders, can be the result 
mainly of internal decay and not merely of external attack*, which were its effect rather 
than its cause", 

(jv) One of the most balanced of our modem authorities, Dr + Tara 
Chand, comments as follows: 

"India on the eve of the Musl im conquest resembled Greece before the rise of the 
Macedonian into power. There was the same incapacity in both regions to create a political 
union, and there was the same keenness in the pursuit of science, liserasure and art* The 
analogy went further, for if the Macedonian was the semi-helknised Greek, the Turk that 
swept over India was a non-H indulged RajputThe Muslim conquest had a tremendous 
effect upon the evolution of Indian culture. Superficially, it upset everything.Funda¬ 

mentally it had a different effect. 

' When Qutb-u + d-din Aibcfc derided to stay in Hindustan, he had no other choice 
but to retain the Hindu staff which was familiar with the civil administration, for without 
it all government, including the collection of revenue, would have fallen into chaos... 
The Muslims who came into India made it their home. They lived surrounded by the 
Hindu people and a state of perennial hostility with them was impossible. Mutual infer- 
course led to mutual understanding- Many who had changed their faith differed little from 
those whom they had left. Thus after ihe first shock of conquest was over, the Hindus and 
Muslims preferred to find a via media whereby to live as neighbours* The efforts to seek 
a n jew' life led to the development of a new culture which was neither exclusively Hindu 
nor purely Muslim. It was indeed Muslim-Hifidu culture. Not only did Hindu religion, 
Hindu nit, Hindu literature and Hindu science absorb Muslim elements, but the very spirit 
of Hindu culture and the very stuff of Hindu mind were aliened, and the Muslim 
reciprocated by responding to the change in every department of life 1 *. 

V 

Id view of the extracts given above the reader will be safe in accepting 
the opinions expressed in Mr. Nizami's chapters on the "Advent of the Turks” 
and the “Character of the Empire” as fundamentally correct. He sums up 
the authorities quoted above in a single sentence: “Had the Hindu masses 
resisted the Turkish rule in India, the G hurid5 would not have been able to 
retain even an inch of Indian territory” 

Since Mr. Nizami is only concerned with the social and cultural life oF 
the Musa I mans* I will vesture to offer a Few considerations that will enable 
the reader to coordinate Mr, Nizami's ‘thought" with the well-known works 
of Indian history, 

(i) The cultural unification of India was an Aryan achievement. Without 
that common culture India could never have been unified. By the tenth 
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century the caste-system was out-of-date in India and everywhere else. But 
in ancient times there was no alternative to it. The Hindu teachers could 
only teach people what they could understand—the sacred scriptures, like 
the Vedas to the elect and the stories of Ramayana and the Mahabharaia to 
the multitude. Mr. Nizami says that Mam is designed as a city-creed; he 
should also have added that Hinduism, with its songs, dances and popular 
festivals in which aU cart share, is suited more to the countryside. But the 
administrative unification of India n or a Turkish achievement and they were 
driven to it by circumstances rather than by conscious planning. Shihab- 
u’d-din Ghori apparently wanted several governments in India to replace 
the governments of the Hindu rulers, and had had established at least three 
centres in India—Aiybek at Lahore, Baha-u'd-din Tughril at B&yana and 
Qubacha in Sind. Tughril was apparently expected to conquer regions 
further East; but the Rai of Gwalior preferred to submit to Aiybek, Tughril 
died before he could wage a war with Aiybek and Shihab-u'd-din, accepted 
the accomplished fact. Qubacha’s power was weakened by the Mongol 
invasions, and Iltutmish, the real founder of the Delhi Sultanate, succeeded 
in crushing Qubacha in the East and 'Auz Khalji in the West. So the state 
of Delhi (which with two interregna of a century, and a century and a half) 
still stands, appeared in history for the first time. All the slaves of Shihab- 
u'd-din and Iltutmish—the Forty—desired independence, but they were not 
prepared to liquidate the central authority completely. After a struggle 
between the centrifugal and the centripetal powers, the centripetal power 
prevailed, for the average Turkish governor realised that without a centralis¬ 
ed authority, he would be crushed between the Hindu rulers and the 
Mongols. 

(ii) Mr. Munshi says that in three-fourths of the country India follow¬ 
ed its unbroken way of life, where Dharmasastras were honoured and obeyed 
and Hinduism flourished unobstructed. Now if Hinduism means ‘Aryavarta- 
consciousness—i.e. religious freedom—then it was alive in the whole of 
India. The best voids and Hindu astrologers were to be found in Delhi 
and the best Hindu teachers at Banaras. The great centres of Hindu culture 
in northern India, like Mathura, Hardwar, Kara, etc. were within the Empire 
of Delhi. All authorities, including fanatics like Barani and Badauni, are 
united in declaring that Delhi throughout had a majority Hindu population 
and that the upper-class Hindus were more prosperous than the upper- 
class Musa!mans. The great officers of the Empire, who were given a fair 
percentage of the revenues of prosperous Indian provinces, never succeeded 
in balancing their budget and were constantly in debt to the sahas (bankers) 
of Delhi, 
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But more concretely the position during the thirteenth century' may be 
described as follows; 

(a) From the Indus to the Brahmaputra there is a flat plain studded 
with cities. It was easy for the Turks to conquer these cities, the Turks 
allowed the non-caste groups or Chandales to settle within the cities and 
the cities, as Mr. Nizami explains, grew in size, productive capacity and 
prosperity. 

(b) But the Turks were unable to conquer at one sweep the great 
hill-forts, the hill-tracts and the desert plains. Here the independent 
and semi-independent rajas held sway; and with reference to them the 
ruler of Delhi had to embark on ‘the labours of sisyphus’. Forts 
and principalities were conquered and lost again and again. It was 
not till Akbar promulgated his theory of IVaran-jagir that the problem 
was partly solved. A Turk was only appointed to his mamab Tor life, subject 
to demotion, promotion and dismissal. A Rajput raja, if he joined the 
mansabdari system, was guaranteed his hereditary lands on a hereditary basis 
as his watan, in addition to it be was granted a mansab, the income of which 
was considerably greater than the income of his wafan, which the leaders of 
his class insisted on sharing with him. 

(c) The Turkish rulers were unable to establish their power in the 
rural areas. Here there were Hindu chiefs, who can be divided into two 
groups—first, the mis, ranas and raw ms, who had armies of their own and 
were, for example, able to join Malik Chajju in his rebellion against Sultan 
Jalal-u*d-din. Secondly, the village-headmen (ekaudharis, muqaddams, khots), 
who according to ‘Ala-u'd-din Khalji, imitated their belters, kept small 
armies and imprisoned the agents of the imperial revenue department. 
It appears that the Turkish government made written agreements (Kftai) 
with local Hindu chiefs about the sums they were to pay while leaving them 
free to tax the cultivator (bifahir) in whatever way they wanted. But the 
Turkish rulers could only be certain of the re% r cnues of their cities, including 
taxes on the commodities brought into them from the countryside. The 
revenue from the rural areas could often only be realised at the point of the 
sword. On a rough calculation lam inclined to conclude that the revenue 
realised by the Delhi government did not exceed in amount the military 
expenditure it incurred on these revenue-collecting campaigns. 

(d) “The Hindus", says Mr. Munshi, "remained in the sphere of 
trade, commerce and banking. The Muslims, however, intolerant, had to 
treat the Hindu mercantile community with consideration, though it was 
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inspired by self-interest and often grudging''. According to the contemporary 
evidence of the fanatical Barani, they not only remained but flourished. 
The Musalmsns of northern India, when educated, were given small clerical 
jobs or they became teachers or got junior posts as numzzins and prayer- 
leaders of the mosques, The Turks considered business below their dignity. 
Add to it, business is not possible without loans and interest, and since 
Islam prohibits interest, it inevitably makes business loans impossible. Small 
shopkeepers, whom Barani hates, may have been both Hindus and Musal- 
nuans. But the great merchants, whom he accuses of cornering and regrating 
were Hindus—Hindu traders {Saudagar-^K^rawmi) and Hindu wholesale 
dealers (Saudagar-i-bazari). Behind them were the sahas (merchants) who 
financed both. The establishment of the Empire of Delhi—the growth of 
the towns and their industries, the security of roads* the elimination of 
internal taxes—greatly contributed to the growth of the Hindu mercantile 
community. Under the old regime the Hindu merchants—a non-warlike 
community—was not a part of the governing-class. It got no government 
jobs under the new governments either. But it got the government contracts 
it wanted and could undertake. 4 Afa-u*d-dm Khalji, when organising his 
economic reforms, had to depend upon the Hindu nayaks for grain and 
the Hindu merchants of Multan for doth. And these are the two basic 
commodities of the market. 

I cannot dose this discussion without quoting the fanatical paragraph 
{Fatawa-i-Jahandarl^ Advice XI) in which Zia-u T d-din Barani describes 
the position of the Hindus after Firaz Shah Tughluq had reigned for about 
ten years: 

"In the capital (Delhi) and in the cities of the Musaltnans the customs of infidelity 
are openly practised, idols are publicly worshipped, and the traditions of infidelity are adhered 

to with greater Insist met than before. ..Openly and without fear, the infidels continue 

their rejoicings during their festivals with the beat of drums and dhol j and with singing 
and dancing- By paying merely a few tankas and the jizya, they are able to continue the 
traditions of infidelity by firing lessons in the books of their false faith and enforcing the orders 
of these books, 

"The desine for overthrowing infidels and knocking down idolaters docs not fill 
the hearts of the Muslim kings (of India). On the other hand, out of Moderation for 
the fact that infidels and polytheists arc payers of taxes and protected persons, these infidels 
are honoured, distinguished, favoured and made eminent' the kings bestow drums, banners, 
ornaments, cloaks of brocade and caparisoned horses upon them and appoint them to 
governships, high posts and offices. And In their capital (Delhi), owing to the status of 
whkh the status of all other Muslim cities is raised, Muslim kings not only allow' but arc 
pleased with the fact that infidel 5, polytheists, idol-worshippers and cow-dung worshippers 
build houses like palaces, wear clothes of brocade and ride Arab horses caparisoned with 
gold and itlver-oruameuts. They art equipped with a hundred thousand sources of strength- 
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They live in delights and comforts. They take Mtualmans into their service and make 
ihem run before their horses, poor Musalmans be* or them at their doors; and in the capital 
of Islam owing to which edifice of Islam is elevated, they arc called tali (great rutersh 
row {minor rvlers), thakuri (warriors), sahaj {barters), mthfaa (clerks, oiTtecn) and 
pandits (priests).*' 
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of Islam till tbe 13th Century 










Section One 


RISE OF ISLAM AND SIGNIFICANCE OF THE ISLAMIC 

revolution in world history 

The rise and expansion of Islam is one of the most significant events 
of world history. In 610 A.D. the Prophet Muhammad began to preach 
a new faith in Arabia, a country then sunk in barbarism and superstition. 
Within a century of the Prophet's death, the banner of Islam was floating 
on the confines of India on the one side, and the shores of the Atlantic on the 
other. Two of the greatest empires of the middle ages—the Byzantine and 
the Sassanid—were shaken to their foundations. To attribute this pheno¬ 
menal success of the new faith to the might of Arab arms alone would be to 
over-emphasise the function of force in human achievements. An explanation 
of this success should be sought, not so much in the strength of the Muslim 
armies, but in the revolutionary import of the principles of the new social 
order which Islam preached and strove to establish. People hail a new order 
not out of mere curiosity, but under the compulsion of despair and frustra¬ 
tion born of suffering- Once a social idea appears at such a stage of human 
suffering *it grips the masses and becomes a material force\ 

The Prophet Muhammad began his teachings with two revolutionary 
concepts—unity of God 1 and unity of human origin 1 . These principles 


]. Monotheism, it may be pointed out* was not something new to be preached 
by the Prophet of Islam All priding presets had preached it but, as Le Son very 
aptly says, no religion had ever preached monotheism in such dear and unequivocal 
tent™ as Islam did ( Tamoddm-i^Arab. p P 120). The d(fftrtnHa of Islam in this respect, 
according to Shah Wali-ullah* is not merely ihe affirmation of the unity of Godhead but 
also the rejection or all other gods except God, See Httfjat-nllak al-BvUfhah, Chapter 
XXXVII on Tauhid, pp. 5M9- 

2 . In the middle ages we find very often the rulers and the nobility tracing their 
ancestry to the sun and the moon or to some supernatural power. This was done in 
order to make their position rniassaiLable and impress on the mind of the common 
people their superior status on account of their birth. Islam smashed this idea by 
declaring: 

M G mankind! Wc created 
You from a single {pair} 

Of a male and a female, 

And made you into 
Nations and tribes, that 
Ye may know each other 
Not that ye may despise 
Each other. Verily 
The most honoured of you 
in the sight of God 
Is (be who is) the most 

Righteous of you. 1 * „ M 

—5. XLTX: 13. Set *Uo £« XXII: 5; 5.1V:I;S. VI: M. 
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had a very deep and far-reaching effect on the social and economic institu¬ 
tions of the middle ages. 

Apart from its theological and metaphysical significance, faith in the 
unity of God is of supreme social value. "The essence of Tatikid observes 
Dr. Muhammad Iqbal* 44 as a working idea is equality, solidarity and free¬ 
dom. 1 2 " The principle of unity in cosmic order which naturally follows 
from it acts as a great integrating and cohesive force in human society. The 
place of local, tribal and family gods is taken by one Supreme God. It 
is a change from heterogeneity to homogeneity, from confusion to order 
and from diversity to unity. All people, high and low* approach Him in 
the same manner; He listens to everyone and is directly approachable by 
everyone. There is no need of an intermediary to invoke His help. In 
fact the very idea of direct communion with God—the All-Powerful* the 
Almighty—revolutionizes the whole life of man. It broadens his outlook 
and enables him to adjust his relations and loyalties with worldly authori¬ 
ties on a human and equitable level 1 si am as a polity 1 ' says Iqbal, b4 is 
only a practical means of making this principle (of Tauhid) a Jiving factor 
in the intellectual and emotional life of mankind. It demands loyalty to God 
not to thrones. And since God is the ultimate spiritual basis of ait life, loyalty 
to God virtually amounts to mans loyalty to his own ideal nature* 1 ™ This 
monotheistic conception of God united the Arab tribes and enabled them 
to found an international community. It exercised the same stabilising and 
sobering effect on the religious life of the people of Persia, Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt where the conflicts of Magian mysticism, Jewish 
conserved vism and Christian bigotry had hopelessly confused the religious 
outlook of man and had prevented the growth of a coherent and integrated 
view of life. Islam emerged into the civilized world 44 as a moral force that 
commanded respect and a coherent doctrine that could challenge on their 
own ground the Christianity of East Rome and the Zoroastrianism of 
Persia,*" Islamic monotheism tended to introduce unity and homogeneity 
in. social, religious and civic spheres. 

The principle of human equality, which naturally follows from the 
principle of the unity of human origin, revolutionized social relations. It 
contras ted sharply with the laws governing the class-ridden societies of the 
Roman. Byzantine, Persian and t later, of the Indian Empires. Islam took 
the most effective step towards the elimination of all discriminations in 


1. The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam B p. (54, 

2. The Reconstruction of Jtefigioui Thought in Islam , p. 147, 
3# Mohammndoisixm, H.A.R, Gibb, p. 4. 
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3 1 liman society and pronounced in unambiguous terms the equality of men 
before law. 

In his last speech at Mecca the Prophet thus explained the principles 
on which the socio-political organization of Islam was to rest: 

Hearken to my words, O mcn s for t know not whether I shall see you here another 
year. 

AH customs of paganism have been abolished under my feen 
The Arab is not superior to ihe non-Arab; the non-Arab is not superior to she 
Arab. You are all sons of Adam and Adam was made of earth. Verily ail 
Muslims are brother?. 

Your slavesf Feed them as you feed yourselves and dress them as you dress 
yourselves. 

The blood feucU of the Time of Ignorance arc prohibited. 

Remember Allah (in your dealings with) women. You have rights over them 
and they have rights over you. 

Verily, you should consider each other 1 * blood, property and reputation inviol¬ 
able unto the Day of Judgement. 

Verily, a man is responsible only for his own acts, A son is not responsible for 
the crimes of his fa! her, nor i$ a father responsible for Ihc crimes of his soil 

If a deformed Abyssinian slave holds authority over you and leads yon according 
to the Book of Allah, obey him. 1 

The main features of medieval social and political life were the (I) 
Divinity of Kings or the Divine Right of Kings, (2) racial discrimination, 
(3) social distinctions and social disabilities, (4) slavery, (5) economic 
exploitation of the worker, (6) subjection of women, (7) disregard of an 
individual's life or right of property and (8) indiscriminate punishments. 
The Prophet made clear the attitude of Islam with reference to these pro¬ 
blems. “All the fundamental principles of the Muslim State,” remarks 
Professor Habib, “arc here. Racial differences are to count for naught; 
all are equals; all are brothers; neither law nor social opinion must make any 
differences between the high-born and the low, A man's right to his person, 
to the produce of his labour and to the reputation his character has earned 
for him k is as sacred and inviolable as the holiest of places; no alleged State- 
necessity, no fanatical prejudices or party interests can be allowed to infringe 
them. Civil war is to be abhorred. No monopoly of offices or power; no 
kings; no oligarchy; no priesthood—the humblest of slaves has as much 
right to be at the head of the State as the noblest of Quraish. A righteous 


I. This speech has been quoted by Ibnri-Hisham, Ibn-i-Khaldun. Waqidi. and 
others in l heir worki See fllsa, Sirat-vn^atf 9 Mauluna Shibli, Vol. I p Part 2, pp. 
15 ^ 16 ^ 
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government alone is entitled to the allegiance of its subjects; all else is usur¬ 
pation and must be swept aside. There are to be no 'pariah* or low castes; 
the slave is entitled to the same food and drink as his master and has the 
same political privileges as a freeman. The customs of paganism—blood- 
feuds, usury, the subjection of women—are abolished once for all 1 2 3 4 ." 

To appreciate the role of Islam in the medieval world one has to make 
a comparative study of the Islamic Shari'at with reference to the legal and 
social set-up of the lwo great Empires of the middle ages—the Roman and 
the Sassanid, When we refer to the Roman Law we do not mean the law 
of any particular community or any particular area. “It was", rightly 
observes Dr, H. J. Roby, "with more or less modifications from local customs 
and ecclesiastical authority, the only system of law throughout the Middle 
Age&." A comparison of the Muslim Shari'at with the Roman Law, there¬ 
fore, means a comparative study of Muslim Shnri'at with reference to the 
law of the middle ages as a whole. A comparison with the Sassanid legal 
system will reveal the causes of the success of Islam in Persia and Central 
Asia—lands where most of the social and political instititutions of medieval 
India originated and developed. 

Stratification of Society 

According to the legal system of Rome, people were grouped into a 
number of classes, each distinguished from the other by the status assigned 
to it by law. On the one hand there were the free bom (ingenuous ) citizens 
(clvis) of full age and complete capacity, who enjoyed the widest rights; 
on the other hand there were the slaves who were deprived of all claims to 
the enjoyment of legal rights in the society. Between these two extremes 
there were a number of intermediate classes of persons, each with its distin¬ 
guishing characteristics*. 

The Sassanids divided the entire society into the following classes 1 : 

(!) Azarvan (theologians), 

(2) Artaishtarnn (warriors), 

(3) Dubinin (government officers), 

(4) Common people—including peasants {yastarushan) and the arti¬ 
sans and traders (kutkhitshnn). 


1, Tht Arab Conquest of Sind (Islamic Culture, October, 1929 pp, 592-594), 

2. The Cambridge Medieval History, Voi. II, p. 53, 

3, Roman Private Law, R.W. Leapt, p. 49, 

4. L'lran Sous Les Sassan ides. A Christensen ; Urdu Translation 

by Dr. Muhammad Iqbal, (Anjutnan Tatraqi-i-Urdu, Delhi, 1941) p. J2G. 
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This division of society was permanent and rigid. No one could 
cross over from one class to the other. The law was made to perpetuate 
this distinction in society and the privileges of the first three classes were 
jealously protected and guaranteed by the State. It was not possible for 
a person bom in a low family—however gifted he might be—to get employ¬ 
ment in any of the departments of the government 1 . No one could 
follow a profession except that of his ancestors 1 * and no one could aspire 
for a rank higher than that in which he was born 5 . 

The law of Islam did away with ah these discriminations and rendered 
all distinctions between man and man invalid 1 . It proclaimed that there 
was no virtue except in good deeds p and no nobility except in piety (ittiqa). 
This occasioned, as Sayed Kotb remarks, 4b a revolution m human 
thinking/** 

Discriminations in the legal systems of the Middle Ages 

The Roman and the Sassanid laws were essentially laws or discrimina¬ 
tions. Both in the civil and the criminal spheres, distinctions were made 
between different sections of the population on various grounds. 

A man's legal personality in Roman Law was determined with reference 
to (a) birth, (b) age p (c) health, (d) sex, (e) reputation* (f) religion and (g) 
domicile 4 . The legal position of women was inferior to that of men. 
Women could not adopt, could not exercise the calling of a banker* and were 
explicitly excluded from all civil or public functions 7 . If a woman stood 
as a security for another person, even for her husband or son or father, so 
as to make her liable Tor them, the obligation was invalid 5 - Religious orthodoxy 
was the test of personality. Only Catholic Christians were in full posses¬ 
sion of civil rights. Pagans were not considered capable of owning things 
movable or immovable, which consequently lapsed to the public treasury, 1 
Intermarriages between Jews and Christians were not only forbidden but 
were punishable as adulterous. 14 The testimony of Jews and of heretics 


1 . Vlran Sous Let Sastanidet T p, 422. 

2. Ibid, p T 22. 

3. Ibid, pp, 4IS4I9. 

4. Quran, S, XLIX: Bp 

5 j At-'Adafok aHjilma yah b ab Islam. by Sayed Kolb, Iran-dated into English 
by John B. Hard is: Social Justice in Islam (Washington 1.SKGI) p. 46 et srq. 

6. The History and Principles of the Civil Law of Rome, Sheldon Amos, p, 106. 

7. Sheldon Amos, p« HO. 

3. The Cambridge Medieval History* Voi. II. p, 94. 

9. The History and Principles of the Civil law of Rome, p. 114. 

10. Sheldon Amos. p. 115. 
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was equally excluded as against orthodox Christians'. Heretics and 
Jews were not considered good witnesses*. Jews were disqualified to hold 
any office or honour*. With respect to Donatists and Manichacans it was 
laid down that "this sort of men have neither by law nor custom anything 
in common with others/'* They could acquire property neither by gift 
nor succession. They could make no will and their children could enter 
into their inheritance only if they abandoned their father's heresy * 2 3 4 . 

A few institutions peculiar to Roman Law—the Patna Patestas and the 
Manns —further curtailed individual liberty. The Patrla Potestas gave absolute 
power to fathers over their children. “This Fatherly power endured irrespec¬ 
tively of the age or social or political position of his sons and daughters 1 6 ,’’ 
The father could expose the child to perish of cold and hunger 7 8 9 10 , A son, 
even though of full age, married and with children, could not own any pro¬ 
perty unless emancipated by his father. He could sue and be sued only in 
his father's name*. In the same way a woman, when married, passed into 
the manus of her husband and occupied the position of a daughter*. 

Apart from these discriminations in the civil and personal laws of the 
Romans, there were grave and serious discriminations in the criminal law 
as well. Punishments were not uniform for ail persons. Justinian’s Digest 
recognized three classes of persons— hones Hares, humiliates and servi. The 
honesiiores class which comprised Senators, their descendants, knights, 
soldiers etc. was not ordinarily liable to the penalty of death, nor could it be 
condemned to the mines or compulsory labour. The humiliores were punished 
for grave offences by death, but more fequcntly the punishment given to them 
was condem nation to the mines and pu blk bead ng, The t hird class comprised 
slaves who were punished for crimes of a serious nature by beheading, burn¬ 
ing or exposure to wild beasts; for lesser crimes they were flogged and compell¬ 
ed to work in the mines. Laws of Constantine and Arcadius, retained by 
Justinian, directed that any servant (familiaris) or slave bringing an accusa¬ 
tion against his master should at once be put to death without any inquiry 
into the case or production of witnesses 19 . 

J. Sheldon Amo$, p. ] 15. 

2. The Cambridge Medieval History, Vo). II, p. 103. 

3. Sheldon Amos. p. 115. 

4. Sheldon Amos, p, 115. 

5. Sheldon Amos, p, 115. 

6. The Cambridge Medieval History, Vo), II, p, 66. 

7. Raman Private Law, R.E. Leagc, p. 90. 

8. The Cambridge Medieval History, Vo. II, p. 66. 

9. The Cambridge Medieval History, Vcl. II, p. 71. 

10, The Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. It, p. ICJ. 
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The Sassanid law made discriminations on grounds or (a) birth* 
(b) property, (c) religion and (d) sex. A, Christensen very correctly observ¬ 
es that the entire Sassanid legal system was designed to protect and maintain 
the distinctions in society based on considerations of birth and property 1 2 . 

There were seven old families in Iran and all important government 
offices were distributed among them on a hereditary basis. One family 
controlled the finances, another the army* another home affairs and so 
on. 3 No low born person, however gifted, could be entrusted with 
any government work 8 9 . The property of the high born people was protected 
by Jaw 4 . No low born person could purchase the properly of a high born 
person. The names of the distinguished families were recorded in govern¬ 
ment registers and it was the duty of the government to safeguard their 
rights and distinctive position in societ * y 5 . 

The peasants had no protection whatsoever in the Sassanid law*. 
The State did not take any notice of their misery. They were subjected to 
forced labour. The landlords considered themselves masters of their 

lives 7 * 

Punishments were severe and indiscriminate under the Sassanid law. 
Sometimes a whole family was executed for one man's crime 3 . 

Women had no status in Sassanid law fl . Man could, howevcr s invest 
them with legal status 10 . A man's wife and his slave were treated as 
equal in the eyes of the law 11 12 * 14 15 and the wife could be transferred to another 
person 11 . Women could not be adoped in more than one family 11 * while 
men could be adopted in many 1 ** Wives were classified into tw r o categories: 
(I) zan-i-pazshaheka and (2) lathi-chigariha 1 ^. The zan~£-paz$hahefui enjoyed 
more rights and privileges than those belonging to the second category. 

1. L'lran S&Us Lri Sasinnidts, p. 444. 

2. Ibid i p, 137. 

3. Ibid p, 422. 

4. Ibid P- 419. 

5. Ibid, p* 420. 

tf. Ibid p. 424. 

7. Ib& p. 424, 

8. Ibid P 402. 

9. Ibid p. 437, 

1Q + Ibid Pr 434, 

1L- Ibid P- 437. 

12. Ibid p. 437. 

13v Ibid p. 440. 

14, Ibid, p, 440. 

15. Ibid 427, 
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They and their sons got equal shares in the property. An unmarried daughter 
got only one half. Women belonging to the second category as well as their 
children got nothing at all 1 . 

Hie differentia nf Islam 

In a world thus lorn by almost insuperable barriers of caste, colour, 
birth and creed, the shari'at of Islam sought to create a classless society. 
All those discriminations which had been the bane of the Roman and the 
Sassanid society were brushed aside. The Prophet declared: “I have been 
sent to perfect the morality of mankind” r>*- r * 

and the basis of the new morality was the concept of human equality. 

The shari'at recognises no distinction artificially created by birth* 
status, education, wealth, race, nationality or even religion for the matter 
of that. All free born men are declared equal in the eyes of the law. Even 
the rights of slaves are recognised and enforced by law. Only four discri¬ 
minations are* however* permitted on grounds of sex: (1) A daughter 
gets half the share to which her brother is entitled. (2) The evidence of two 
women is treated as equal to the evidence of one man. (3) While the husband 
can divorce his wife by a unilateral act, the wife has to go to the law court 
for the dissolution of her marriage lie. (4) A woman is allowed no share 
in vita (heritage of a freed slave). 

Some of these discriminations, however, cease to be so s when the family 
law of Islam is clearly understood. Marriage, according to Muhammadan 
Law, is a civil contract. The wife, at the lime of her marriage, is at liberty 
to get the husband's right to divorce delegated to her on stated conditions* 
and thus secure equality of divorce with her husband. From the inequality 
of shares in the property it should not be inferred that the rule assumes the 
superiority of males over females, The Quran dearly declares: 

"Men shall have a portion of what their parents and their near rela¬ 
tives leave; and women shall have a portion of what their parents 
and their near relatives leave. 1 *" 

The share of the daughter is lesser not on account of any inferiority 
inherent in her* but in view of her better economic position (the dower- 
money; the husbands responsibility to maintain his wife and consequent 
economic freedom). 

In criminal law also—unlike the Romans—no distinction of any sort 
was made between one man and another* not even on grounds of religion. 


]. Uir&tt Souj Lts Sasstutides, p. 441 K 
2. Quran, S. IV :T, 
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The Caliph *Ali is reported to have declared: “The blood of the zimmi is 
like the blood or the Muslim/' 1 2 3 4 5 6 

Slavery 

Slavery is one of the most important institutions of the middle ages 
and the attitude of the different legal systems towards it deserves to be noted. 

According to the Roman Law a slave was a res or chattel without legal 
or property rights*. He could be killed or tortured at his master's caprice; 
he could own no property, nor could he be regarded as capable of entering 
into any contract*. He had no locus standi in a court of law. His master 
was responsible for him as he was for any other domestic animal he kept*. 
Manumitted slaves retained traces of their former servile condition. A long 
and complicated procedure was prescribed for manumission. The property 
of an informally emancipated slave passed to his former master as a slave's 
pecttlittm*. The freed man continued to be under limited control of his 
former master or his children. "A patron could claim respect (pbsequim), 
services and succession to some or all of his property at death if he had no 
children as heirs*/' If guilty of insolence or ingratitude he was remanded 
to his patron's power. 

The serfs, though free in some respects, were no better than slaves. 
They and their descendants were inseparably attached to the soil. They 
were part of its permanent stock. If a serf left the estate, he could be re- 
claimed by his master as if he was a runaway slave. If he married a free- 
woman he was liable by statute to be kept in chains and flogged on that 
score. He could sell the surplus produce of his farm, and his savings, called 
his peculium, were in a way his property but inalienable for all practical 
purposes. If he died childless, his property passed to his lord. A serf could 
not sue his lord in the law court except when the lord attempted to increase 
the rent 7 8 . Thus it was difficult for a serr to improve his status*, 

Slavery was tolerated by Islam because it was so interwoven with the 
economic system of the middle ages that it was not possible to dispense 


]. The Spirit of him, p. 268, 

‘Umar, the G reu. instructed his governor*: "Treat aW men justly and on equal 
footing when they appear before you in the court." Al-Fentq, ll.p- 

2. Cambridge Medieval History, Vol, II. p, 62, Leage, p. 60. 

3. Roman Private Law, p. 60. 

4. Cambridge Medieval History, VoL II, p. 631 

5. Cambridge Medieval History, Vol, IF, p- 63. 

6. Ibid, p. 64. 

7. Cambridge Medieval History, Vol. 21, p. 65. 

8. Ibid, p. 66. 
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with it completely. Nevertheless its character was changed and all ground 
was prepared for its eventual abolition from human society. The Prophet 
told his Followers that there was no act more commendable in the eyes of 
God than liberating a sLave. He prescribed the manumission of slaves as 
an act of atonement for certain acts of omission and commission. He 
ordered that slaves be allowed to purchase their liberty by the wages earned 
by them. In case that was not possible, money could be advanced 
to the slaves from the public treasury to purchase their liberty. Of the 
eight recognised items of expenditure of zakai money, one is p therefore, set 
apart for getting slaves freed. In Islam, slavery was an accident and not 
a constitution of nature 1 . 

Contemporary Religions 

From the point of view of strict theological dogma, Christianity 
had lost its earlier vitality. Disquisitions about the Trinity and 
the Incarnation had not only destroyed the purity of the faith but ren¬ 
dered it grossly incomprehensible 1 . Richard Bell says: “In place of the 
abstruse speculations as to the nature of God and the relation of the 
Divine to the human with which the attention of the Church had been so 
largely taken up in its Trinitarian and Christological controversies, Islam 
harked back to the idea of a God of power and of moral will*." 

Dogmas apart, the organization of the Church had seriously suffered 
on account of its abject compromise with the ruling classes. It had, in fact, 
become an instrument for the exploitation of the weak. The ‘Kingdom of 
Heaven" was promised to those who tamely submitted to the tyranny of 
the State. Oertel rightly observes that the support of the Church gave to 
the Empire, “a religious veneer and stamped subjectiont as resignation to 
the will of God*.™ 

The growth of the monastic institution, which was essentially parasitic 
in character, further led to disastrous social and economic consequences. 6 


] , The Spirit of litem. Ami r Al i p. 264. 

L From the beginning of the fourth ctniuiy the Church was disturbed by doctri¬ 
nal disputes. The relation of (he divine and the human in Jesus had become the subject 
of great controversies. "In the mazes of these intellectual and philosophical problems 
Ihe Eastern Church lost itself/' The Origin of Ssiatn in its Christian Atmosphere? 
Bdl p r 2. 

S. The Origin of Istem in itj Christian Atmosphere, p_ I8J r 

4. Cambridge Ancient His tery> Vol. XU* p r 270. 

5. The priesthood joined with the state in exploitation of the weaker people by 

impressing upon them the fact that obedience to slate was a religious duty and that 
reward awaked the patient sufferers. Movements which appeared as a revolt against 
Hits exploitation by the Church and the State—I ilte the movement of the Monophysites— 
were crashed ruthlessly. History of the Later Roman Empire, J* B. Bury, Vol., II, 
Chapter XX U, pp. 351-372. F K 
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""From one point of view”, remarks Bell, “the triumph of Islam in the East 
in the 7th century A D. may be regarded a$ the judgement of history upon 
a degenerate Christianity.” 1 

Zoroastrianism suffered from equally grave abuses. Et was the State 
religion of the Sassunid Persia, The Zoroastrian priests control Jed and 
regulated the life of the individual from cradle to the grave and played a 
very vital role in politics 3 . They controlled not only the educational system 
but also the judicial administration 1 . The priests helped the State in main¬ 
taining social distinctions. Barthold remarks, "The obsolete social hierarchy 
was sanctified by the religion. Only three classes, the clergy, the military 
aristocracy and the landowners were taken into consideration: the fourth 
class of merchants and manufacturers had no privileges, such as were 
accorded exclusively to the above mentioned classes. The incompati¬ 
bility of such an organization with the claims of real life was one of the 
reasons of such frequent rebellions against the imperial power and of so 
many cases of apostacy from the State-religion.” 4 

Economic Condition 

The Romans had pursued with great zeal, both in the East and West, 
a policy of developing city life. This process of urbanization divided 
society into two groups—the rulers and the ruled, the privileged bourgeois 
and the working classes, the landowners arid the peasants, the business-men 
and the slaves. As the number of cities increased, the gulf between the 
two classes became wider. Every increase in the number of the privileged 
classes meant heavier work for the unprivileged. This division of the popula¬ 
tion into two classes which in course of time crystallised into two castes, was 
not fell so long as the Empire was expanding. But when the process of 
expansion came to an end, “the existence of two castes* one ever more 
oppressed, the other ever more idle and indulging in the easy life of men 
of means, lay like an incubus on the Empire and arrested economic 
progress.” 5 Discontent naturally grew apace. At the time of the advent 
of Islam, the unprivileged classes were resenting the position to which 
they had been reduced. Forced labour and involuntary servitude weighed 
heavily on them. 


The Origin of h!am in in Christian Atmosphere p. I. 

L'lran Sous Lei Sasianidei, p. 15J. 

Ibid, p. |57 r 
Iran, Barthold, p. 38. 

The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire M. RostovtzdJ* p B 33. 


1 

3, 

4, 

5, 

(Oxford). 
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Equally distressing were the conditions in Sassanid Persia. The 
peasants were subjected to (breed labour 1 2 and the artisans and craftsmen 
were hated on religious grounds 3 * 5 6 . 

Economic aspect of the Islamic Revolution 

Islam revolutionized the lives or the people in the middle ages by dis¬ 
couraging involuntary and stave labour and substituting it by free labour. 
The Prophet firmly opposed the practice of putting a labourer to work with¬ 
out settling beforehand his wages or the terms of his labour 3 . He exhorted 
his people to "pay the labourer’s wages before his sweat gets dried.’* 1 

Now, slave labour means restricted internal market, lack of incentive 
for the worker, stagnation of economic relations and technical retardation. 
By substituting free labour for stave labour, Islam opened enormous possibi¬ 
lities for the development of technique and progress in art and industries. 

The position of workers underwent a great change in Islamic lands. 
In the Roman world as well as in all other lands of antique civilization, the 
ruling classes hated all productive labour and looked upon industry and trade 
as highly undignified, Plato pictures a Utopian community in his Republic 
and divides it into three sharply differentiated classes, endowing each 
with some imaginary ‘metallic’ 1 quality—such as Guardians with a golden 
cast of mind to govern; auxiliaries with an admixture of silver to fight; 
and finally workers sharing in the base metals to do the work of society and 
obey, Aristotle writes: "The best form of Slate will not admit them (the 
artisans) to citizenship.” 1 He, therefore, advises people: "certainly the 
good man...and the good citizen ought not to learn the crafts of the inferiors 
except for their own occasional use; if they habitually practise them, there 
will cease to be distinction between master and slave." 1 

The Prophet of Islam declared that those who earned their bread with 
the sweat of their brow were loved by God (aaJL ■ .Slj) and unequi¬ 
vocally condemned the parasites. Medina, under him, became a working 
class republic in which the enslaved and the much despised worker was 


1. A, Christensen, p, 414. 

2. As the Zoroastrians worshipped the elements of nature, they did not like any¬ 
body to mix dirt in water and prepare pots. They did not like even to wash hands ami 

feet with it. A. Christens**, p, 189. 

2 and 4. Sanart atiKuhra, Baihaq i. Chapter on Ijata, pp, 12-73, See also Buk hari's 
Chapter on Ijaro, 

5. Polities, 111, p, 3127B at quoted by F,W. Walbaitlt, The decline of the Roman 
Empire in the West, p. 24, 

6. As cited by Watbonk, p. 25. 

Cicero considered traders and manual workers as base, menial, contemptible, 
degrading. 
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enfranchised and elevated. ft provided a unique incentive to the workers 
and the artisans set to improve the technique of their trades and develop 
their industries. Production increased and the need for larger and better 
markets was felt. The entire Islamic world was now one huge market for 
the merchants. The taxes were lighter and there was more security of 
life and property in Islamic lands than in the Roman or the Sas&amd 
realms. 

The northern routes of trade with China, which passed through 
Constantinople to Italy and other countries of western Europe, had become 
extremely risky and unsafe owing to the Scythian inroads and the ruinous 
fiscal policy of the Byzantine Empire. After their conquest of Syria, 
Mesopotamia, Persia and the territories across the Oxus. the Arabs captured 
the Chinese trade and diverted it to pass through their territories in 
North Africa and Spain, which connected it with the markets of Western 
Europe. 

Between the 3th and the 1 Ith centuries the entire trade between India 
and China on the one hand and Europe on the other was in the hands of the 
Arabs, The enfranchisement of the workers and the artisans was 
ultimately responsible for this feverish economic activity all over the Islamic 
world. 

Urban Character of the Islamic Revolution 

The fact also deserves to be noted that the Islamic Revolution 
was essentially urban in character. To say that Islam was planned 
exclusively as a city-creed would be incorrect. Nevertheless there 
is no denying the fact that it unfolded itself in urban environments. 
It was only in the cities that institutions, such as the Friday mosque, the 
school and the khanqah—by which the faith gained solidarity and oneness 
—could flourish. The Quranic laws about family, inheritance, etc., 
could only be enforced in the cities. There is much truth in Von Grune- 
baum's remark: "The legislation of the Quran envisages city life * 1 ” The 
uomad Bedouins could not possibly be the woof and warp of Islamic society 2 


1. Medieval Mam, Von Grunefaaum, p. 173. 

1 The Quran views the nomad Bedouins with distrust and says of them as 
'stron/t in unbelief ami in hypocrisy and mote apt not to know the limits of what Allah hath 
sent down to his Messenger', (9:98) 

tbn-i Khaldun praises the military virtues of the Bedouins, but declares that no 
state can achieve continuity on desert life. The lack of restraint and discipline that go with 
nomadism are hostile to progress of any sorL The Bedouin will oppress the settled 
population to such a degree as to ruin them economically, break up their social order 
and bring about the fall of civilization, lbn-i Khaldun therefore says that stable 
political forces must centre on cities. Sec, Muqoddamah (Urdu Translation, 1904, Lahore) 
VoL 1 pp. 178—197. 
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A stable social life was possible in the cities alone and it is not for nothing 
that in Arabic the same root-word is used for'city' and 'civilization' (tamaddun 
madanhvt) 1 . Besides, Muslim historians have named, and probably not 
unconsciously, most of the stales after their capitals—e.g the Caliphate of 
Baghdad, the Sultanate of Delhi . etc. 


J. Introduction to Elliot anJ Duwson's History of India V ol. II: p.4-5. 



Section Two 


THE POLITICAL STRUCTURE OF ISLAM 

The Battle of Badr (624 A.D.) marks the turning point in the history 
of Islam. “Hitherto it had been a religion within a state; in al-Madinah, 
after Badr, it passed into something more than a state-religion — it itself 
became the state 1 2 3 .” The history of the political structure of Islam, its 
system of government, laws and institutions, virtually starts from that date. 

The Prophet's political task was, by no means, easy. The Arabian 
society was at a primitive communistic level. The tribes were held together 
externally by the need for self-defence and internally by the blood tie of 
descent. They were obliged to work in common if they preferred not to die 
of starvation or fall victim to beasts of prey. Labour in common thus led 
to their joint ownership of the means of production as also the fruits of Lbeir 
productive efforts. 

Out of this crude society the Prophet evolved the political structure of 
Islam and established a working class republic in Medina based on the two 
revolutionary concepts already explained in the preceding section. Dr. 
Mohd. Iqbal writes: “The essence of Tauhid as a working idea, is equality, 
solidarity 3nd freedom. The state, from the Islamic standpoint, is an endeav¬ 
our io transform these principles into space-time forces, an aspiration to 
realize them in definite human organization* *' The Republic of Medina 
translated those principles into practice. All matters were decided after 
open deliberations and free consultations in which every one, irrespective 
of his status, could participate, In these councils the Prophet’s word had 
no decisive power, except when he spoke on Divine Authority. There 
was no governing class then and no subject people. All kinds of discrimina¬ 
tions were eliminated. Faith replaced blood as the social bond and the 
tribe—the dominating factor of Arab heathenism—gave way to the newly 
born sense of religious unity. On being asked about his family, Salman 
al-Farisi, a companion of the Prophet, replied: "Salmon bin Islam.*'' 

Nothing illustrates better the spirit of the new republic than this reply of 
Salman. 


t. History of the Mrtibs, P. EC, Hitti, p. 117, See atm Muhammad at Medina, 
W. M. Watt, Chapter VII, pp. 321-2(50. 

2, Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p, 1 $4. 

3. Tazklrah, Mania na Abut KaU*n Aiid, p. 25. 

For Salman, G. Levi Della Vida's article in the £ney. of Islam, Vol. IV, pp. 116- 


117 . 
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Jointly with his band of devoted followers, the Prophet built up T during 
the last ten years of his life, a slate with its own system of government, laws 
and institutions, centred in Medina and firmly controlling the Hejaz, parts 
of Nejd and exercising loose authority over other parts of Arabia. 

When the Prophet died {632 A.D,) the Mussulmans found themselves 
face to face with a difficult problem. The Prophet had given no directions 
about the choice of his successor. The Quran was silent about this beyond 
making two broad observations— 4 Decide your matters by consultation 1 /' 
and “Obey God p obey the Prophet and obey those with authority amongst 
you 2 3 /' Acting upon these broad directions and guided, of course, by the 
tribal traditions, the Quresh of Medina elected Abu Bakr as their Khalifa 1 . 
Abu Bakr (ob. 634 AD) nominated "Umar as his successor, while 'Umar 
in his turn, entrusted the task to a tribunal of six and 'Usman was selected 
by them. A tendency towards narrowing dow n the number of electors was, 
thus, gradually taking shape. This was, to a large extent, due to the circum¬ 
stances. Abu Bakr had to face many centrifugal tendencies in the religious 
as well as the political sphere. Soon after the death of the Prophet, 
a number of Arabian tribes shook off their allegiance to Islam and went 
back to their ancestral beliefs; some of them refused to pay the zakat and 
very soon false prophets appeared. In order to preserve the structure of 
Islam from dissolution at the hands of these fissiparous tendencies, it was 
necessary to nominate a successor and avoid contest for khihfat. During 
the time of 'Umar, the realms of Islam consisted of various linguist ic areas 
divided into racial groups with conflicting traditions. How was the vast 
multitude of people, inside and outside Arabia, to elect a Khalifa? The 
early traditions could work well in a city-state, but they could not be 
applied to a territorial state where medieval conditions of transport and 
communication rendered it impossible to hold an election on a large scale* 
‘Umar therefore entrusted the task of nominating his successor to an 
electoral college. This was a device to harmonize the spirit of Islam with 
the exigencies of the lime and the requirements of the age. Whatever 
the difficulties, the semblance of election was retained all through and 
after selecting a khalifa the people were required to endorse the selection 
by having bay* t at his hands or that of governors appointed by him. 

I. Quran S. XLn ■ 33; S. Ill: 153. 

Z Quran 5« V: 59. 

3. For a detailed study of the circumstances in which the institution of KhUafat 
was hem and the part it ptayed in the political-life of the Mussulmans in subsequent 
centuries, sec imlui-ut-Kfiffii by Shah Wali-ullah of Delhi. Among modem works 
Arnold's Caliphate and Mautana Abul Kat&m Azad’s MtLtffa-CKhtMaJ^ia-JazSrah-i-'Arab 
supply valuable information on the subject. See also S. M. Yusuf's article i lk 7he 
Choice of a Caliph in Islam—.4 study in Early C&nvtrti ions" (Mamie Culture, Oclobcr. 
1943. pp. 373-3963 
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The Caliph 'Umar was, rightly observes Amir Ali p the practical founder 
of the political administration of Islam 1 . He was anxious to see the city-state 
of Medina develop into a universal state on purely Islamic lines. But, as 
soon as a oily state develops into a universal stale, the rise of an aristocracy 
becomes rather inevitable. 'Umar adopted some very bold measures to 
prevent it. It was, no doubt, a revolutionary task in the context of the 
tendencies rife in the middle ages. His political wisdom soon discovered 
that such an aristocracy could arise either from the Quresh tribe (the Hash!- 
mites and the Umayyads) or from the military leaders or from the governors 
of various provinces. His attitude towards them was determined by his 
desire to prevent them from developing into a permanent governing class. 
He did not allow the Arabs to occupy the conquered lands 5 , for it might 
lead to the rise of a feudal aristocracy*. He excluded Hashimites from 
appointment to government offices, for it would have made them immensely 
rich and powerful*. He kept a strict control over provincial governor# 
and never allowed them to amass wealth- Every governor had to submit 
a list of his property before taking charge of his office, and his property was 
checked with this list on his retirement 5 . The governors were called to 
Mecca every year at the lime of Hajj and complaints were heard against 
them 5 . No governor was allowed to remain at one place for a long period 7 . 
His dealings with Amir Muawiyah, Amr bin ‘As and Mughira binShrba— 
the three talented persons about whom he thought they would consolidate 
their power and develop aristocratic ways—illustrate his attitude to such 
high placed officers. He used their latent but never allowed them any 
opportunity to grow powerful* K ha I id, the talented general whose 
exploits were universally applauded, was dismissed by him when at the height 
of his glory and‘Umar wrote to all districts: 

I have no! dismissed Khalid on account of any displeasure Or any charge of mat- 
vmalLon; he has been removed because people are getting attracted towards him- 
lest they place confidence in him.* 


1. Short History of the Saracens, p. 60. 

2. At-Famq r Maulana 5hibli T VcL It p. 41 et rtq r 

3. The annulment of this order during iht khihfai of "Usman 
naturally followed by the rise of a feudal aristocracy. 

4. Al-Faruq, VoL II p. 194, 


WEI#, therefore* 


5. Ai-Faruq, Vot. tl p. 31. 

6. AI-Faruq, VoL II pp, 32-37, 

Af-Faruq, p. 186. The activities of ihc governors were closely watched and 
reported by Muhammad bin Muilamal Ansari who was a man of sreat honesty and 
integrity of character {di-Fan*?, p. 34.) 

S. Ai-Faruq, VoL II p, 186, 

9. Tabari, p r 2528, as cited in Ai Faruq, VoL II p. 187. 
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Besides, ‘Umar placed an interdict on Arabs being made slaves. This 
step also went a long way in checking the growth of a ruling class. 

“It is doubtful”, observes Von Krcmer, “whether ‘Umar could have 
long kept this system of government intact. Had all the Arabs been as 
unselfish as he, had all been fired by the same religious fervour as he, he might 
possibly have succeeded. But he did not reckon with one of the most power¬ 
ful springs of human action—personal interest 1 .“ 

Caliph ‘Usman who succeeded ‘Umar was a weak and mild man. 
He belonged to the Umayyad branch of the Quresh tribe—a group that 
hungered after power. During his khUafat the rise of an aristocracy could 
not be long prevented. The Umayyads migrated to the provinces, consoli¬ 
dated their power there and carved out estates for themselves. Muawiyah, 
the governor of Syria, wrote to the Caliph to grant him unappropriated 
lands in Syria and the Caliph consented. Thus the seed for the nsc of a 
feudal aristocracy was sown 4 * 

With the murder of‘Usman, a civil war became unavoidable, ‘Usman's 
mildness had excited the cupidity of all factions and groups and every one 
was anxious to establish his own hegemony. The issue as to which tribe 
will constitute the ruling class in future had to be decided and a civil war 
alone could decide it. Three persons swore to kill at one time ‘All at Kufa, 
Muawiyah at Damascus and Amr ibn As at the old Cairo of them* Only 
‘Ali was fatally wounded. 

The ‘Alids were defeated in the struggle. Finding the outer world in 
the hands of their rivals, with whom they could never compromise on account 
of their firm faith in 'Legitimacy, and failing to establish in the external, 
tangible world their political supremacy, they elaborated an inner order of 
spiritual succession and developed quaint theories about Imamat, the 
spiritual authority of the Imam, his secret succession and finally the emergence 
of a Mehdi who would deliver and set all things aright. Though the 
Fatimids and the Imams of Alamut appeared long afterwards, intellectually 
ground was prepared for the same in the first century of Islam. 

The Mussalmans accepted the Umayyad rule. For what else could 
they do? Some sort of government was essential to preserve the new 
community. The civil wars had already sapped the solidarity of the Muslims 


L Politics |n hfftrr r, p. 26. 

2, Talho had purchased ihe estate ft Nashlasag in Kufa during the time of 
‘Umar. ‘Umar annulled the transaction, but *Usntan sanctioned tL 
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and further dissensions would have spelled ruin to the Muslim social and 
political life. 

With the rise of the Umayyads, the political spirit of)slam underwent 
a radical change. Amir Muawiyah changed the fOiilafat into monarchy 1 * 3 . 
He nominated his son, Yazid, as his successor. It then became a conven¬ 
tion among the Caliphs, as amongst the Sultans later, to nominate their 
successor and have his nomination accepted by the leading officers of the 
State. 

Amir Muawiyah organized the Umayyads into a governing class, 
‘Umar's life-work was undone. But with the developments that were taking 
place in the political life of the Mussulmans, it had become almost inevitable. 
An empire without an aristocracy or a governing class, was an anomaly in 
the medieval contest of things. 

During the lime of Walid (705-715 A.D.) this Arab aristocracy fully 

benefited from the wars that were being continuously waged. The Umayyads 
appropriated big estates and converted them from Kharaji to 'Ushri lands. 
This meant great loss to the exchequer. In the interest of the governing 
class the practice had to be continued and the financial requirements met 
by further exploiting the non-Arabs, Taxes not sanctioned by Islam 
were imposed upon the people*. The fact that many complaints or forceful 
possession by the strong were brought before ‘Umar bin ‘Abdul ‘Aziz shows 
that the process of acquiring land was not fair in all cases, ‘Uruar II him¬ 
self declared that more than half the wealth was in the hands of Banu Marwan 
and that most of it was acquired through means not permitted by the 
Shariat. 

When these lands were exhausted, Abdul Malik and Walid permitted 
the Mussulmans to purchase lands from the subject races. The purchase 
money went into the treasury in payment of the arrears of the land tax. The 
land tax henceforward disappeared and in its place ‘Ushr was substituted. 
The Umayyad aristocracy was now a full-fledged exploiting class. The 
vast non-Arab population deeply resented this state of affairs. 

The discontent against this altitude of the Umayyads was expressed 
in the Qadarite metaphysics, in the Kharajiu* revolts and in the Mawalt 
a citation. Discussing the significance or the Kharajite revolts, Hurgronje 
observes: “Their anarchistic revolutions, which during more than a century 


I. Sai’d ibn Mus'yab said: "May God retaliate upon Muawiyah for be was the 
first who converted this ihing (the rule over the faithful) into a mvlk. Essays: Indian and 
Islamic* Khuda Bafchsh, p. 19- 

2 4 For details ab^ul the taxation system at this lime, see* Islamic Taxolkm in the 
Classic Period, by Fredc Lokkegard {Copenhagen 1950). 

3. For Qriartm and JOtaKpfcf, fa/™- Section IY + 
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occasionally gave much trouble to the Khilafat caused Islam to accentuate 
the aristocratic character of its monarchy." 1 


The Umayyad Empire fell when it had exhausted all possibilities 
or further exploitation. Racial discriminations, class interests, aristocratic 
ways and luxurious tastes weakened the moral basis of the Umayyad dynasty 
which disappeared in the terrible blood bath of 750 A.D. 

With the advent of the Abbasids. the era of expansion came to an end 
and the age of the consolidation of realms and the integration of ideas began. 
While the Umayyad Empire was essentially an Arab Empire, the 
Abbasid Caliphate was an empire or the non*Arabs in which the Arabs 
were only ore of the many component races. This was the source of their 
strength as well as their weakness, So long as these elements worked 
harmoniously everything went on well. The moment tribal instincts, 
racial considerations or local jealousies gained an upper hand, the Abbasid 
polity began to disintegrate and decompose. It was the Persianized Arab 
culture which had held these elements together but once that cultural hold 
was weakened, the parts fell apart. 

Under the early Abbasids, the Persians—of whom the Barmakids area 
typical illustration—constituted the governing class. With charge in political 
conditions this governing class was later replaced by the Turks who monopo¬ 
lized all political power and laid the foundations of the Turko-Persian Empires, 
which played a very important part in the history of medieval ‘Ajam. 

The Abbas&id Caliphs ruled over a vast empire extending from the 
shores of the eastern Mediterranean to the frontiers of China, but the 
Caliphate was not coterminous with Islam, Political unity, which was the 
deepest longing of Muslim political consciousness, was utterly destroyed,® 
Spain, North Africa, Uman and Sind did not acknowledge the Abbasid 
Caliphs. Within the Abbasid Caliphate, however, the provinces Formed 
more or less a loose confederation. The central authority dealt with them 
not through departmental ministries, but every province had its own board 
{diwari) in Baghdad which managed its affaire. 

The great Abbasid Caliphs from Mansur to Mutawakkil {754-361 A.D.) 
were endowed with great administrative capacity, They ruled over an 


1. Mohammedanism: (Ledums on its origin, its religious and political growth 
ana its present state), by G. Snouch Hurgronjc (London, J916) p. 99, 

V® A.D, a member of ihc Umayyad dynasty made himself independent 

master of Spurn In 7S3-9 a descendanl of l Ali F named ldris h cstabJished a dynasty in 
Moroco which lasted nil 975. About the same time Jbrahlm b. Aghiab became indepen¬ 
dent m Tunis. Egyp; was lost to the Empire in m when Ahmad b. TuSun, lhe govtr- 
. l ^ c The Tulurtida were suppbntcd about 935 bv 

Jfe [k j# l,ds .suraeJed in m by the Fat im ids, who had established 

their power in North Africa in Lhc middle of the third ecntuiy AM. 
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extensive empire with great tact, courage and firmness. After them disinte¬ 
gration set in. The tribes which had constituted the Muslim soldiery settled 
in the luxurious estates, and city life developed rapidly. The army became 
indifferent to active life. The military spirit of the Arabs (both in town and 
country) almost disappeared. Foreign mercenaries were consequently 
recruited in large numbers. At the beginning of the 10th century, a general 
considered troops coming from Baghdad as unfit for a strenuous campagin 
on the ground that “they were accustomed to houses on the Tigris, to wine, 
to ice, to wet felt and female musicians 1 2 ." 

With the decay of the Arab national life, the forces of social and moral 
d ism tegrati on gathered mome ntum. Exploi lation and overtaxat ion became 
rampant 4 . Heavy taxation drove the merchants out of Baghdad. 3 Dis¬ 
content grew apace. Baghdad was reduced to such a position that in 942 
A. D. Ibn Hamdi, the chief of a robber band, plundered the town under the 
protection or Ibn Shirzad, who, as Secretary to the Turkish Commander* 
in-Chief stood at the head of the government. The government itself, 
in its eagerness to remove discontent, resorted to methods that were strange 
and incredible. In 972 A D. a large conflagration—caused by the 
connivance of the government itself—reduced 300 shops and 33 mosques 
to ashes and played havoc on 17,000 lives. Insecurity increased to such an 
extent that robbers climbed into the house of a qazi in broad day light. The 
result was that during the 10th century many minor dynasties rose in 
■Ajam, These states formally acknowledged the Caliph, but were, for all 
practical purposes, independent in their own kingdoms and carried on 
government without any reference to the Caliph. 

The most important of these dynasties were the following; 

(1) The Tahir ids (820-872) 

(2) The Saffarids (863-903) 

(3) The Samanids (874-999) 

(4) The Buwayh ids (945-1055) 

These minor dynasties developed their own political institutions 
and ideas and gave to ‘Ajam, what it needed most, a stable government 
which could guarantee peace and encourage trade and industries. Then 
appeared the Turko-Pcrsian Empires the Ghaznavid Empire (999-1040), 
the Scljuq Empire (1037-1157), and the Khwarizmian Empire (1157-1231). 

1, The Rena Usance of Irfuir, Mm, p. 280-9 L 

2, History of the Amhs r Hicti, p. 484, 

3, The Renaissance of hfanr, pp. 6-7* 

4, The Renaissance of hlam n pp. 6-7, 
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The role of these dynasties can be appreciated only if the general economic 
condition of *Ajam is borne in mind. 

Apart from Fars* and the South Caspian provinces, the vast area of 
*Ajam is useless for agriculture. There is no rainfall and agriculture depends 
on artificial irrigation 2 . So far as the Turkish lands were concerned, there 
were a number of rivers—Marwarud, Oxus, Jaxartes, Zaralshan, etc. These 
rivers were the source of extensive canal system 1 . Where water was available, 
soil being fertile, agriculture flourished, bin where there was no water, the 
Turkish tribes wandered over the steppe grazing their flocks of sheep and 
goats on the sparse vegetation. A large pan of ‘Ajam’s population lived 
by cattle-breading. Agriculture as an art was unknown*. 

The Minor Dynasties as well as the Turko-Persian Empires made 
extensive trade possible by enfranchising the city labourer and establishing 
security of the roads. The Seljuqian Empire’s great achievement in the eyes 
of Ibn-i-Khallikan was; “all the roads were safe—safe for travellers and 
caravans, from Transoxiana to Syria*,” These peaceful conditions led to 
amazing economic development. Trade reacted on industries and the 
great cities of'Ajam once again thrived and prospered. These new states 
had full support of the working classes. The trader wanted peace and 
security and in return for it he placed the surplus value at the disposal of the 
builders of these states. 

The Tahirid dynasty was founded by Tahir bin Husain of Khurasan, 
a trusted general of Mamun (813-833), and descendant of a Persian slave. 
The Ta hi rids remained, on the whole, loyal supporters of the Abbasid 
Caliphate*. They enjoyed peacefully the government of the richest province 
of the Caliphate and regularly paid tribute to the central government. The 
Tahirids were anxious to act according to the Islamic laws 1 , ‘Abdullah 
bin Tahir protected the interests of the peasants* and introduced free 

1. Hududat-'Atom, p. 125. 

2. Iran, Barthold, p, SI. 

?, Barthold has made a masterly study of this aspect or Turkish history in his 
Russian work; Notes on the History of the Irrigation in Turkistan. 

4- Sec Prof. Habib's Introduction to Elliot and Dawson's History of India * 
Vol. D, pp. 16-17. 

5. Ibn-bKhaltikan, Vol, [[, p. SB7, 

5. Caliphate and Kingship in Medieval Persia, Amir Hasan, p. 22. 

7. 'Abdullah asked the jurists of Khurasan to work out, in Collaboration with 
some /amh from Iraq, the legal principles regarding the use of water. The ’Book of 
Cana!' \Kiiab al-Quniy) was the result of his efforts in that direction {Turkestan, 
Barthold p. 212). 

8. He wrote to the officers; "God feeds us by !heir hands, welcomes us through 
their mouths and forbids their ill treatment.” Turkestan, Barthold, p, 213* 
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universal education 1 , Barthold rightly calls the epoch of the Tahirids as 
the epoch of 1 'enlightened absolutism/ 2 In 872 A.D. the Tafiirids were 
superceded by the Saffarids. 

The SafTarid dynasty, which reigned in Persia for 41 years* was founded 
by ya'qub bin Lais al-Saffar p a coppersmith by profession. He based his 
rights on the sword alone and consolidated his power and prestige with the 
help of a strong army. But he remained throughout his life a soldier of 
simple tastes and decided all matters personally. The SaHands were the 
first in Persia to challenge the political supremacy of the Abbasids and reduce 
their temporal power to the minimum, Thdr names were included in ifie 
Kkuthah and inscribed on the coins, while they did not pay regular tribute 
to Baghdad. The Samanids Tell heir to a large portion of the Saffarid 
state. 

The Samanld dynasty, founded by Nasr bin Ahmad, great-grandson 
of $aman T a Zoroastrian noble of Balkh + effected the final subjugation of 
Tratisoxhna to the Muslim rule. It is considered * s one of the most enlight¬ 
ened of the Iranian dynasties." 3 4 As most of the institutions of the Samanids 
were borrowed by the Ghaznavids and from them by the Ghurids and the 
Sultans of Delhi, their history deserves to be noticed in some detail. 

The Samanids formed a powerful state in Trausoriana and carried on 
a determined struggle against the nomad tribes which continued to attack 
the fertile oases and towns of Central Asia. The establishment of peace led 
to considerable economic development. Maqdisi has given us a list of the 
exports of Transoxiana which shows that under the Samanids* Tirmiz, 
Bukhara, Karminiya, Rabinjan, Khorezmia, Bulghar, Samarqand, Dizufc, 
Banakath, Shash, Farghana* hfijab were Important centres of trade. Soap, 
saddles, tents, hides, coloured fabrics, etc. were exported from these places. 
Silk and cotton fabrics of the valley of Zarafshan cud the metal articles of 
Farghana were reputed throughout the Muslim world. Paper manufactured in 
Samarkand replaced papyrus and parchment in Muslim countries 1 . There 
were no burdensome taxes, a fact which greatly encouraged industry 5 . 
Favourable economic conditions enhanced cultural glory of the Samanids 
and Bukhara and Samarqand soon eclipsed Baghdad as centres of 
learning and art, 

1. He said: "Knowledge must be accessible to the worthy and unworthy; know¬ 
ledge will look after itself and not remain with the unworthy/ 1 Turkestan, Bartholdi 
p. 213. 

Zr Four Studies on the His firry tf/ Central Asia, Barthold p. 70. 

3. History of ike Arabs p Hitti + p. 463, 

4. Turkestan* p. 237* 

Turkestan* p. 23S + 
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The Samanid administrative system was highly efficient and extremely 
well-organized. The Samanid ruler was an enlightened despot, but he was 
answerable to God alone. In the eyes of the Baghdad government he was 
an Amir or client of the Khalifah, but, actually, he was Irec of all control. 
The Samanids. however, remained loyal to the authority of the Caliphate and 
did not oppose it even when their own rights were infringed 1 2 3 . 

What strengthened the hands and the position of the Samanid kings 
was their slave household. It served as the "most effective social and 
military instrument for the maintenance of their authority.'” 
The Turkish slaves of the Samanids were put through a long and minutely 
graded probation. Nizam-ul Mulk thus describes the career of a 

Turkish stave at the Samanid court: 

They advanced slaves gradually, taking account of their services, their courage 
and their merit. Thus a slave who had just been purchased served one year on fool. 
Clothed in a ootion tunic he walked beside the stirrup of his chief; they did not have him 
mount on horseback either in public or in private and he would be punished if it were 
leami that he had done so. When his first year of service was ended the head of the 
Chamber informed the Chamberlain and ihc latter gave the slave a Turkish horse which had 
only a rope in its mouth, a bridle and a halter in one. When he had served one sear on 
horseback, whip in hand he was given a leather girth to put about the horse. The fifth 
year they gave him a better saddle, a bridle ornamented with stars, a tunic of cotton mbted 
with silk and a mace which he suspended by a ring from his saddle bow. In the sixth 
year he received a garment of a more splendid colour and in his seventh year they gave 
him a tent held up by a pole and fixed by sixteen pegs; he had three slaves tn his suite and 
he was honoured with the title of a head of the Chamber; he wore on his head a hat of black 
feltembroidered with silver and he was ctothed with a silk robe. Every year he was advanc¬ 
ed in place and dignity, his retinue and escort were increased until the time when he reached 
the rank of chief of squadron and finally that of a Chamberlain. Though his capacity and 
merit might be recognised, though he had done some noteworthy deed and acquired univer¬ 
sal esteem and the affection of his sovereign, he was obliged nevertheless to wait until the 
age of thirty five years before obtaining the title of Amir and a government*. 

At the head of the whole court establishment was the Hajib-i-Biaurg. 
The second office of importance was that of the Amir-i Haras (captain of the 
watch). All the offices of the dargah (Palace) were assigned to the Turkish 
slaves. Sometimes even governorships were conferred upon Turkish slaves 
as a reward for their meritorious services. 

The following were the ten principal government offices at Bukhara: 

1. Diwan of the Wazir 

2, Diwan of the Mustaufi 


I P Caliphate and Kingship in Medieval Persia ¥ p. 45. 

2. The Imperial Slave Hausehatd, 5.A, Rashid, (hitiffite Literature, Feb,, 1950). 

3. Siyasat Hamah* pp« 74-75+ 
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3. Diwan-i-'Amid-ul Miilk 

4. Diwani-Sahib-i Shu rat 

5. Diwafl-i*Miishrif 

6. Diwan-i-Sahib-i Barsd 

7. Diwan of the private domains of the ruler 

8. Diwan of the Muhtasib 

9* Diwan of the Awqaf 

I0 T Diwan of the Qazi 

The vvazir, called the Khwajah-i-Buzurg t stood at the head of the whole 
bureaucratic machinery. Nizam-ul—Mulk cotLsidcred it desirable to have a 
hereditary warir. During the Samantd period we come across dynasties 
of wazirs, like Jaykmi, Batumi and *Utbi, though there is no evidence that 
a son ever succeeded his father in this office of distinction. The chief Qazi 
headed the judicial administration. In the provinces we find the same 
offices and departments as obtained in the capital Under the Samanids 
and the Ghaznavids provincial officers were appointed by the sovereign 
himself But later, as the power of the bureaucracy increased, the heads 
of the several departments came to appoint their substitutes in the provincial 
towns themselves. 

Nizam-ul-Mulk informs us that the Samanids and the Ghazanavids 
paid their officials in cash and did not usually distribute iqta** to the army 1 . 
This system “gave a better guarantee against illegal requisitions than did 
the system of military fiefs subsequently established,”- 

Disgruntled educated proletariat (/.*„ the representatives of the 
numerous official class who had failed to gain a position in the service of the 
state) and the turbulent military aristocracy paved the way for the disruption 


1. Ibn-i KhaSkkan and Gardizi have preserved for us an account of ihe distribu¬ 
tion of pay to the army under the SafFarid ruler, Amr, The 'Arfc who distributed the 
pay look hh seat in a place appointed for she ceremony, and on hearing the sound of 
two large drums the whole army assembled there. In front of the lay sacks wish 
money; the Mr/ 1'1 assistant had before him a list of ibe soldiers and read over the 
name**, The first called was Am; himself; the Mhi nude a close inspection of his 
hone and equipment, then expressed his approval and gave him 300 dirhams. Amr 
placed the money in the leg of his boot and said: "‘’God be praised, that He Hath 
permitted me to &«vc faithfully the Commander of the P&iihfu!, _ -and hath made me 
worthy of his favours/ 1 After this Amr took his seat on an eminence and watched 
the horsemen and infantry in turns present themselves before ifacMrir, undergo the 
same scrutiny and receive their money- Ibn-i Khallikan rightly points oui the resembl¬ 
ance between the custom of Amr and the picture of the ititew of the armies of 
Sassamd Persia, under Khusrau Amishirvan, Turkman dawn to f he Motrgoi in\asfafr t 

p. 221. 


2. Tiirkeslan, p. 239. 
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of the Samanid state. The place of the Samanids was taken by the Ghaza- 
navids. 

A new epoch begins in the history of Islam with the advent of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghaznin (999-1030), who is reckoned as the first Sultan of ‘Ajaitu 
Thereafter the Empire (or Sultanate) became the administrative authority 
of ‘Ajam, while the Abbasid Caliphate continued as a formal symbol till 
it was extinguished by Hulagu Khan in 1258 A,l). “The concept of the 
State”, rightly observes Barthold, "was brought to its extreme expression 
under the Ghaznavids, and especially under Mahmud-” 1 

Throwing off the yoke of his Samanid overlords, Mahmud approached 
the Caliph with the request to grant him the patent of sovereignty and thus 
accord sanction to the rise of a new dynasty. The grant of manshtr by the 
Caliph in 999 A.D. confirmed Mahmud in his newly acquired territories 
and re-established, though nominally, the religious and the 
political supremacy of the Caliphate, which had broken down at the end of 
the Samanid period. Still, Mahmud never cared for the Caliph's wishes 
when his own interests were involved. In 1012-13 he compelled the Caliph, 
At-Qadir Billah, to hand over to him some districts of Khurasan and when 
the latter refused, Mahmud threatened the Caliph’s ambassador in these 
words: “Do you wish roe to come to the capital of the Caliphate with a thou¬ 
sand elephants in order to lay it waste and bring its earth on the backs of my 
elephants to Ghazni ft?” On another occasion, when the Caliph demanded 
the execution of Hasnak, he assumed a definitely defiant attitude. But 
Mahmud fully realized the magnitude of the Caliph's moral prestige and, 
in spite of his quarrels, continued to humour and placate him. In law 
Mahmud was the lieutenant of the Caliph. 

Like his former overlords, the Samanids, Mahmud also strutted as an 
absolute autocrat. He was ‘the Shadow of Cod on earth'. He had the 
supreme legislative, judicial and executive authority. Though the Wazir 
was officially responsible for the smooth running of the government 
machinery, the Sultan, nevertheless, personally supervised every department 
of government. He kept a vigilant eye on the military commanders of his 
empire, and personally directed foreign policy and supervised all corres¬ 
pondence. High appointments were alt made by him and he was not bound 
to consult his ministers in slate-affairs When confronted with a serious 
problem, he sometimes summoned a council which was at best a 
deliberative body. 


I, Four Studies on the History Central Asia, p. 70, 
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The kingdom of Ghazna, being a dependency of Bukhara in its earlier 
days, was administered as a part of the Samanid empire, Sultan Mahmud 
continued the system of the Samanids and did not introduce any appreciable 
alterations. There were five Dinifws: 

L Diwan-i—Wezarat (Finance Department) 

2. Diwen-l—‘Arz (War Department) 

3. Diwart'!— Risalat (Correspondence Department) 

4. Diwan-i—Shvgm Ishraf-i-Mamtukat (Secret Service Department) 

5. Diwan-i—Wikatat (Household Department) 1 2 3 4 5 

Every appointment in the state was just a matter of contract. 1 Before 
assuming charge every officer had to enter into a covenant with his royal 
master 1 . The important offices in the state were not the monoply of any 
particular class, but. actually, the Persians were in complete control or the 
civil administration or the empire. Thus a regular hierarchy of officials 
was established and one entering the service as a clerk could, in course of 
time, aspire to rise to the position of a wazir a . 

The wazir was directly in charge of the finance department. He 
appointed the l ami(s for different provinces who collected the stale revenue. 
The Mustaufi-i—Mamallk (Accountant General) was responsible to the wazir 
and kept an account of all items of income and expenditure. He exercised 
a general supervision over all the departments of government. 

The Wizarat under the early Ghaznavid rulers had some significant 
Features. The nobles and the officials suggested a panel from which the 
Sultan selected one. The reasons for selection and rejection were, however, 
indicated*. “In the constitution where there was no organized public body 
this method of selection was probably the best one*,'* Besides, great 
importance was attached to the office of the wazir. Khwaja Ahmad did 
not accept office until the Sultan had given him in writing a letter of appoint- 


1. Saltan Mahmud of Ghazna. Muhammad Nazim, p, 1 JO. 

2. Tarikhri-'AhUSulHtktigin, Baihotii, p. 326; Nazim, p. 130, 


3. Ttirikh-i-'M-i-Suimk rigin, p, 166 as eked by Nazim, p. J 31. 

4. Twice the opposition of the nobfcs led Mahmud to dismiss his ministers, 
The Sullari, therefore, ashed them to propose the name of a person competent to be 
appointed a wazir. The nobles submitted a pane! of four, out of which the Sultan 
might select one: Abul qasim, Abu! Hasan, Ahmad, and Hasnak, Mahmud told them 
that the services of Abul Qasim were too valuable in the military department; Abul Hasan 
lacked polished manners; Ahmad was indispensable in Khwarizmi and Hasnak was 
too young, | vide, Baihaqi. pp, 4J3-4 and Some Aspects of the Muslim Aclimnistraiion, pp, 
166-7.) 

5. Some Aspects of Muslim Administration, Tripathi, p. 171. 
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ment indicating the extent of his powers and Lhe nature of the functions he 
was expected to perform 1 . 

The next important minister was the *Arlz f the head of the military 
department. The 'Ariz reviewed the army, looked after the welfare of the 
soldiers and kept their muster-roll*, In limes of war he acted as the quarter¬ 
master general of the army. 

The military service under the Sultan was highly organized. The 
Sultan was his own commander-in-chief. The next highest office under 
him was that of the commander of the troops of Khurasan, Besides this, 
every province had a commander of the local troops, who was usually a 
Turkoman®. 

Every provincial army had its own ‘Ariz, Services in the army were 
carefully graded. The lowest officer was the Khctil-tash (commander of 
10 horses). Then came Quid, Sarhang, Hajib etc. Every soldier was 
required to make his own commissariat arrangements. 

The Diwctn i Risulat was placed under the charge of a tried and trusted 
servant of advanced age and ripe experience. Baihaqi was considered too 
young for this post at the age of 45\ The Sahih-s— Diwan-i— Rlsalat wrote 
letters to the Caliph and the princes on behalf of the Sultan. Confidential 
reports were also submitted by him. The Diwan-i JUsaJat had a numerous 
staff of Bobirs, Here also services followed gradations, 

IF the institutions of the Ghaznavids are studied as a whole, it would 
appear that they had been greatly influenced by the traditions of Baghdad 
and Bukhara, Almost all their chief officials. the Musiaufi, the Mushrif, 
and their princi pal departments, like the Diwand — Mumlaktit-i-Khas Y Diwarbi 
Muhmsib, Diwand Auqaf and Diwand 1 Arz , were borrowed from the Sama- 
nids. In the days of the early Ghaznavids these institutions and officers 
came to the Punjab, then a part of the Gha^navid Empire. 

Mahmud's dominions included, besides northern India in the East and 
the Persian Iraq in the West, all Khurasan, Tukharistan with its centre Balkh, 
pan of Tran sox lana in the North and Sijistan in the South. But this vast 
empire was loosely held by mere Force of arms, and as soon as the powerful 
hand of Sultan Mahmud was removed, the component parts began to fall 
away. The Khans of Turkestan, the Great Scljuqs of Persia and the Ghurids 
of Afghanistan knocked this vast empire to pieces, In 1186 S hi ha (>u'd -d in 


I - Astir-ul— Wuzara, as quoted by Tnpathi, p. 172. 
2. BeiHaqi, p r 532, 

3* Huts an Mahmud of Ckaina Y Nazim > p. 141. 

4 + Baih^K pp. 629-80fi. 
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of Ghur overthrew Khusrau Malik, the last of the Ghaznavid rulers of the 
Punjab. 

The Seljuqs who supplanted the Ghaznavids, established an Empire 
which extended from Kashghar to Jerusalem and from Constantinople to the 
Caspian Sea. This Empire was built on a tribal basis. The Persian concep¬ 
tion of the monarch as the sole ruler of the state was foreign to the early 
Seljuqs, who looked upon the empire as the property of the whole family 1 2 3 . 
Nothing illustrates better their attitude in this respect than the Tact that 
in some cities of Khurasan the Khutbah was read in the name oT Tughril 
and in others in the name of his brother, Da'ud*. The same attitude 
towards kingship was probably responsible for the abolition of the espionage 
system and reduction in the position and powers of the sahib-i-harasK 

The system of military fiefs established in 1087 by Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
according to which grants For the first time came to be hereditary, led to the 
immediate establishment of semi-independent states and destroyed the 
compactness and solidarity of the Seljuq Empire. The separate sub-divisions 
attained virtual independence in different parts of the wide kingdom, while 
the main line—the Great Seljuqs of Persia—maintained only a nominal 
suzerainty down to 1157. 

The Seljuq Empire at last succumbed to the attack of the Khwarizmian 
slate. Sanjar (ob. 1157) was the last of the great Seljuqs. His early succes¬ 
ses over Ghazni n, Samarqand and Ghur were followed by disastrous defeats 
which paralysed the entire structure of the Seljuq Empire. In 1137 the 
Qara-Khitai Turks invaded Samarqand and obtained a decisive victory over 
San jar's vassal. Five years later Sanjar himself suffered the greatest defeat 
of his life and escaped only with a few followers. The final disaster to his 
empire was the eruption of the Ghuzz Turks* who captured 
him in 1153, He secured his release in 1157 but died soon after,® 

The Khwarizmian dynasty was founded by Qutb-ud-din Muhammad, 
to whom the administration of the country was entrusted by Sultan Sanjar. 
His son and successor, Atsia, was the real founder of Khwarizmi's greatness. 
He was “cultured, learned, a poet and a fighter 4 5 6 ." He rebelled against his 


1. Turkman* pp, 306-507, 

2. Ibft-i A*ir, IX. pp. 317-2& as cited by Barthold* p. 507. 

3 . Turke5tan T p. 306 . 

4. The Arabic name for the Gghuz branch of ihe Turkish people. ThcEr migra¬ 
tion to Muslim territory began toward* ihe end of the lOih cenioiy, See also 
W, Bud hold's ankle on 'Ghitzi' in the EJtcy, of Islam, VoL II, pp. 163d 69. 

5. For details sec, TurktsUnfy Bari hold, p. 329 er seq. 

6. Jahnn Gushu k p. 3* 
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overlord Sanjar, who marched to Khwarizm and put his son Akigh to death. 
Atsiz fled, but submitted later, Bui, whenever he got an opportunity, he 
took to arms. His successor Sl-Arsalan (1156-1172) did not like to approach 
the Caliph for the grant of any deed of investiture, but immediately secured 
it from Sultan Sanjar 1 . The last Seljuq ruler of Persia, Tughrit, fell in battle 
against Takash (the successor of Jl-Arsalan) in 1194, The Khwarizm Shah 
could now regard himself as the successor of the Seljuq sultans in their 
dominions over Western Asia. The capital of Khwarizm was, in those day-s, 
one of the most splendid cities of the East, Barthold holds that the rise of 
Khwarizm to a first class power was due to the development of its wide 
trading connections,* Muhammad Khwarizm Shah's (1200-1220) attempt 
to utilise these commercial connections for his political advantage led to a 
war between him and Chengiz Khan, and ultimately to the fall of his empire, 

Khwarizm Shah's struggle with the Ghuzz and the Qara-Khitai Turks 
provided an opportunity to the rulers of a smalt principality—Ghur—to 
extend their power. 

The province of Ghur was bounded on its northern side by the hills 
of Gharjistan®, by the province of Herat in the west, by Garmsir and Nimruz 
in the South and by Kabul and Qandhar in the east. Minhaj speaks of its 
five big mountain chains which the people of Ghur thought to be the loftiest 
in the world*. The roads were usually blocked by snow in the winter 
season 1 . These geographical features were responsible for her political and 

cultural isolation from the rest of the world. 

Ghur was conquered by the Arabs in the first century of Islam*. But 
it could not be retained by the Arab conquerors. Taking advantage of its 
geographical position, the rulers of this place often rebelled 7 and never 
permanently submitted to the Muslim political power. As late as the JOih 

I. Caliphate and Kingship in Medieval Persia* p. 152. 

Z Ency- af Islam t VoL HI, p. 909 k Bartholdi article m KkwartmL 

3. ‘a province amid mountains and rugged country. 1 Hudud af^Alam, p, 110. 

4. TabaQai-i-Nmtri* p. 39. 

5. Tahaqai-i*tfa£irt ¥ p, 113. 

6. Tabari (838-923 A,D-) writes in his account of the 47ih year of Hijra that 
Hakam bin Amr waged war in the hilly regions of Ghur and compered it by force of 
arms (vol. It, pm 1, p, Urdu translation, Hyderabad). Ibn-i Asir's (IK60-1234 
A.D.) account shows that the campaign of the year 47 A,H r was due to the fact that 
the Ghurids had become refractory (VoL 1JL p. 55. Hyderabad), Minhaj says that it 
was during the Caliphate of All that Ghur was conquered, and concerted to Warn 
[Tahaqai-i tfaiirf, p. 29). Fcrishlah says that it was in 31 A.K, that Ghur wa* conquer¬ 
ed by “A bdu|Mh bin Amir during ^ caliphate of “Usman. It is, however, «nain that 
Ghur was attacked and conquered in the first century of Islam but due to its geographical 
position it did not remain under Muslim control, 

1 . la 107 A,H, again armies had to be sent to Ghur to reconquer the region. 

Taba/ii Vol. tl, part HE, p- 127- 
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century and even afterwards when all the surrounding regions were Muslim, 
Ghur continued to be “for the most part heathen, 111 *Utbi says that 
Mahmud waged war against the Ghurids because their infidelity and inso¬ 
lence in levying heavy imposts on caravans and traders required chastise¬ 
ment 1 . Later on, when Sultan Masud marched against Ghur he also met 
with non-Muslims 3 , It is certain, therefore, that by the middle of the 
11 th century the people of Ghur were for the most part non-Muslims, In the 
12th century, when Ghiyas-u'd-din and Shihab-u*d-din appear on the stage 
of Ghur, the roots of Muslim culture do not seem to have gone down very 
deep 4 . 

The early history of the Shansabaniah dynasty, to which Ghiyas-u + d-din 
and Shihab-u'd-din belonged, is lost in myth and romance. The first ancestor 
of this dynasty was Zuhak, an Arab tyrant who was imprisoned by Faridun, 
the hero of Persian national revolution. The descendants of Zuhak settled 
in an inaccessible valley, appropriately named, Zu-Maymdask (do'ni be 
afraid). Shansab, after whom the dynasty is named, was a descendant of 
Zuhak. Minhaj says that Zuhak accepted Islam at the hands of the Caliph 
+ Ali 5 + The author of RmfZ&t-us-Sqfa says that Shansab had obtained a 
w ritten order from Hazrat'Ali to occupy Ghur and that order was preserved 
by the dynasty till the time of Bahrain Shah of Ghazni n e (ob. 1152 A.D.). 

The Shan&abanians came into prominence during the reign of Bahrain 
Shah of Ghazjiin who treacherously murdered Malik Qutb-ifd-dm Hasan, 
a Ghurid prince who had taken refuge in his court and had been married to 
one of his daughters 7 . The Ghurids at once flew to arms and a brother of 
the deceased, Saif-u p d-din Stiri* led an attack against Ghazni n and captured 
the city in September 1148 and assumed the title of Sultan—’the first Ghurid 
to assume such a title®. Bah ram fled but relumed soon afterwards and 
re occupied Ghaznin. Suri w r as subjected to all possible insults and was 
brutally murdered. Sur's younger brother* "Ala-uM-din Husain, swore to 
wreak vengeance upon the House of Ghaznin, He marched at the head 
of a large army and set the city on fire. Later on "Ala-u'd-din suffered a 
defeat at the hands of Sanjar who threw him into prison. But the persona! 

Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, p r 338. 

Tiirikh- Yarning p* 3&M55; Baihaqi, p. 127. 

Baihaqi, pp. 134-135. 

Shtihabuditsn of Ghur t Prof. Habib. {Aligarh Muslim University Journal, 

Tahaqai-i-Naiiri, p. 29. 

Maazai-us-Safa (1915), VoL 1V 1 p. 36. 

For details about Bahrain's life, see A History of Baltram Shah of Ghaznin, 
Ghukim Mustafa Khan (Lahore, 1955). 

8, History of Bahrain Shah, p, 46. 
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qualities of ■Ala-u’d-din elicited admiration from his captor and he set him 
free. On his release ‘Ak-u’d-din again embarked on his schemes of conquest. 
He conquered Bamian, Tukharistan, the districts of Jarum and Bust, Char- 
jistan, and Tulak near Herat. There were a number of reversals in his life 
but the policy of advance into Khurasan which he had initiated was persis¬ 
tently followed by his successors—Saif-u'd-din and Ghiyas-u'd-din. The 
Ghurid attempt at penetration in Khurasan made a conflict with Khwarizm 
Shah almost inevitable. Sultan Shah, son of H-Arsatan, entered into an 
alliance with the Qara-Khitai. and with their help wrested Merv, Sarakhs, 
Tus and Nishapur, and, in 1187, he raided the territories of Ghur also. The 
Ghurids defeated him and his ally, Ttghril of Herat. Bui Ghiyas-u’d-din 
could not extend his dominions because Sullan Shah’s brother, Takash, 
who controlled the whole of Khurasan, stoutly resisted his progress. On 
Tatash's death in 1200 the Ghurid troops entered Khurasan 1 2 3 and captured 
Nishapur, Merv, Sarakhs, Tus, and other places, Within a short time the 
whole of Khurasan was overrun by them. The period of Ghurid ascendancy 
had reached its highest watermark. A turn in the tide was imminent. 

' Ala-u’d-din who succcded Takash, husbanded his resources carefully and 
turned to reclaim the lost territories. He jumped up like a ferocious tiger 
and advanced with the rapidity of lightening,' He recovered Nishapur, 
Herat and other places. In retaliation Shihab-u’d-din now planned an 
attack on Gurganj, the capital of ‘Ala-u d-din. The latter sought the help 
of the Qara-Khitai, The Ghurids foresaw the defeat and disgrace that await¬ 
ed them. Shihab-u'd-din beat a hasty retreat, but the Qara-Khittris pursued 
him and inflicted on him a signal defeat at Andkhudv. The large part of 
Afghanistan passed into the hands of ‘Ala-u’d-din Khwarizm shah. The 
dissolution of the Central Asian Empire of Ghur was complete w hen Shihab- 
u'd-din’s viceroy, Yalduz. was driven out in 1215 and Ghaznin was attached 
by Jalal-u’d-din, the crown prince of Khwarizm. 

Discussing the nature of the Ghurid political organisation, Professor 
Mohd. Habib remarks: “Behind the Ghorian Empire there was no imperial 
idea, no conception of kingdom, state or even government of any sort. 
Historical parallels art dangerous, but if we ignore mere difference in size, 
the institution that approaches the Shansabaniah kingdom most closely 
is the joint family system of the Hindus,"* What had led him to this conclu¬ 
sion is the fact that both the brothers—Ghiyas-u’d-din and Shihab-u’d-din— 


1. For details see Tarlk fr 1-Jo ken Cutha. 'A ta Mai tk Juwa ini fEngl Translation: 
The History of the World Conqueror, by L A. Boyle} Vol, t. p, 315 ei seq, 

2. The present-day AmJlhui in Northern Afghanistan. 

3. Sultan Shofmbaddin of iihur <Muslim University Journal, 1930), p. 34. 
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used the title of the ‘Sultan’ simultaneously and there was no superior title 
to distinguish the one from the other,and yet in their relations with foreign 
powers they were regarded as one. But this was not a peculiar feature of 
Ghurid political life, for the early Seljuqs and the Mongols had almost 
similiar traditions, 

Shihab-u’d-din had no son and on being asked by a bold courtier as to 
who would succeed him, replied: “Other kings have only a few sons, but I 
have several thousand sons, namely my Turkish slaves, who will rule my 
kingdom in my name after I am dead and gone.”* The bureaucracy of 
Slaves thus created consolidated one of the greatest empires of the middle 
ages—the Sultanate of Delhi. 


1. Tabaqat.i.tfaiiri, pp. ! 31-132. 




Section Three 

THE LEGAL STRUCTURE OF ISLAM 

“Islamic Law," remarks Sir Hamilton Gibb, “was the most Tar-reaching 
and effective agent in moulding the social order and the community life of 
the Muslim peoples,*.(It) gave practical expression to the characteristic 
Muslim quest for unity* In all essentials it was uniform, although the 
various schools differed in points of detail. To its operation was due the 
striking convergence of social ideals and ways of life throughout the Medie¬ 
val Muslim world. It went deeper than Roman Law; by reason of its 
religious bases and its theocractic sanctions it was the spiritual regulator, 
the conscience of the Mustim community in all its parts and activities," 1 2 

The Prophet's decision to leave Mecca and settle in Medina was very 
significant. He had delivered the message and enunciated the broad princi¬ 
ples of religion and morality*. Now it was necessary to translate those 
ideal principles into space-time forces and build up, on their basis, a socio¬ 
political structure. The foundations of the legal structure of Islam were 
thus laid in Medina, where the Prophet’s time was taken up by the stupend¬ 
ous task of integrating, moulding and shaping an Islamic socio-political 
organization out of the crude, rough hewn and lawless tribes of Arabia* In 
this task he was guided by divine revelations and his own intuitive intelli¬ 
gence which had a keen awareness of the requirements of the time. 

The Quran gives certain laws, foundational and basic in nature, on 
which the Islamic society should be organised. The laws relate specially 
to the family—the ultimate basis of social life (marriage, divorce, inheri¬ 
tance, will etc,); but incidentally many other matters have been referred to* 
With regard to political organization only two broad observations arc made: 
the rest is left to the secular instincts and legislative activity of mankind. 
Acting on these broad principles the Prophet gave shape to the institutions 
of Islam. 

How did the Prophet develop these institutions? The prophetic 
method of teaching, according to Shah Wali-ullah, is that, generally speaking, 

1. Mohammedanism , p r MX 

2. The Mcdmtsc revelations are radically different from the Meccan revelations. 

In the Meccan revelations the entire humanity L *^*1) L) Ls addressed; 

in fhc Mcdicncsc revelations only those who embraced lilam y 

have b«n addressed. The former conlatn general ethical and religious principles^ 
while lhe Mcdinese revelations deal with the foundational and basic laws according to 
which the UJhmic society had 10 be integrated and organised. 
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the law revealed by a prophet takes special notice of the habits, ways and 
peculiarities of the people to w hom he is specially sent. The prophet who 
aims at all-embracing principles, however, can neither reveal different princi¬ 
ples for different peoples, nor leaves them to work out their own rules of 
conduct. His method is to train one particular people, and to use them as 
a nucleus for the building up of a universal Shari'at. In doing so he accen¬ 
tuates the principles underlying the social life of all mankind, and applies 
them to concrete cases in the light of the specific habits of the people immedia¬ 
tely before him. The SharVat values ( afikam ) resulting from this application 
(e.g., relating to penalties for crimes) are, in a sense, specific to that people 
and since their observance is not an end in itself they cannot be strictly 
enforced in the case or future generations. 1 2 

With the Prophet’s death the situation completely changed. The 
Quranic revelations which used to direct the actions of the Mussulmans, 
whenever necessary, had now ceased For ever. Whatever the Prophet had 
left—the Quran and the Sunnah— had to be carefully studied and applied 
with intelligence. 

The Pious Caliphs adhered to the Quran and the Sunnah of the Prophet. 
If the Quran gave explicit instructions on a particular matter, it was final. 
If not, recourse was had to the traditions of the Prophet, If the Prophet’s 
tradition did not contain anything to guide, then the caliphs exercised their 
own common sense and equity. It would, however, be incorrect to think 
that the attitude of the first four caliphs was one of rigid conservatism. 
There were occasions when, with the spirit of the Quran in view, they adopted 
measures in some cases radically different from those of the Prophet. Their 
outlook was essentially dynamic and they were always prepared to solve a 
problem in the light of what the circumstances demanded. But, during this 
period, no matters of such vital importance cropped up as to constitute a 
challenge to Muslim thought. 

In the century that followed, the wave of Muslim conquest reached 
upto Samarqand, beyond the Oxus and to Tours in Central France. With 
the extension of Muslim territory there cropped up a number of new legal 
problems neither contained in ihe Quran nor anticipated by the Prophet. 
Consequently, in the great cities of the conquered lands—Basra, Kufa, 
Fustat, etc,—speculations in jurisprudence became rife and moulded the 
Muslim system of laws 4 . Hundreds of schools of Jurisprudence appeared 

1. As quoted by Iqbal in his RtamstrucSion of RcHftoai Thought m hfam r pp> 
171-172. 

2. Some writers haw laid too much emphasis on the influence or Romano- 

Byzantine law on these systems, A discussion of that aspect docs not fall within the 
scope of this dissertation. Mautana Shibli has criticised these exaggerated not ions 

in bk Strut Al-Nu'man. Von Gnmebaum writes r "In spite of extensive borrowings 
from the laws of the countries they conquered, the fiqh as a syttem is profoundly 
original' 3 (AfrrfrVm/ ishm 9 p. 153)* 
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but few could crystallize into definite systems, “Some five hundred schools 
of Jurisprudence,” writes Mez, “are said to have disappeared at or about 
the beginning of the 3rdf9th century 1 * 3 4 .” 

Four schools of law, however, stand out promine ntly in the history of 
Islam: The Hanafiie, the Malikiie, the Shafi‘ite, and the Hanhalite. 

The founder of the Hamfite school was Imam Abu Hanifah (699-766 
A.D.). A Persian by birth, he was fully alive to the new demands on religion 
as a consequence of the expansion of Muslim political power. His chief instru¬ 
ments in establishing his system were opinion and analogy. He started with 
the Quranic text and developed from it further details. He also Insisted 
upon the right of preference (Istihsan), which necessitated a careful study of 
actual conditions in legal thinking. 

Imam Abu Hanifah did not utilize ahadis (traditions of the Prophet) 
in constructing his legal system. Some writers say that this was due to the 
fact that no regular collections of traditions were available then. But this 
is not correct- Thirty years before his death Abdul Maiik and Zahiri had 
made collections of ahadis. IF these collections did not reach him or did 
not contain traditions of a legal import, could he not, like Imam Malik and 
Imam Hanbal, make his own collections? Why did he then refrain from 
using ahadis? Probably this attitude was bom of a conviction that the 
ahadis related to particular conditions of lime and space and could not be 
indiscriminately applied to the new conditions. 

Imam Abu Hanifah believed in careful study of the actual conditions 
and an intelligent application of the Quranic spirit to solve new problems. 
Consequently, his school is considered “as the most tolerant school of Islam,” 1 
and “it possesses greater power of creative adaptation than any other school 
of Mohammadan Law.”* As a system of religio-judicial thought, Von 
Kremer considers it to be the “highest and the loftiest achievement of which 
Islam was capable 1 .” 

The founder of the Malikiie school, Imam Malik b.Anas (715-795 
A.D.) was bom and brought up in Medina, “the mother-city of Muslim 
law,”* He was a judge and was in practical touch with actual life but his 


I. The Renaissance of Islam, p. 2J2. 

1. History of the Arabs, Hitti, p. pp, 397-398. 

3. Reeotulruetlatt of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 177. 

4. As cited by Hitti in History of the Arabs, p. 398, ^ , 

3. Development of Muslim Theology, MacDonald, p. 99, 
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outlook was narrowed down by his instinctive partiality towards the legal 
tradition of Hejaz. 

Imam Malik did not place much reliance on qivas. He was chiefly 
guided by sunneth and the ijma' of Medina. His Muwatta, which is usually 
taker as primarily a book of tradition, is really a corpus uirius, not a corpus 
iradillmwn 1 * 3 4 . It forms a connecting link between ibcfiqh literature of earlier 
days and the hadis collections of later times". 

The Medinese School of Jurisprudence criticised the Traqian School. 
The conflict between them was ‘'essentially the controversy between the 
deductive and inductive methods in legal research." 1 

Between the liberal Iraq and the conservative Medina, many schogts 
rose up. Imam Muhammad bin Idris Shaft* i (767-820 A.D.), a pupil of 
Imam Malik and Imam Muhammad, acted as an intermediary between 
independent legal investigation and the trad it ion ism of his time. He found¬ 
ed the science of Usui and perfected the doctrine of ijnta\ In his Risatah 
he investigated the principles and methods of jurisprudence. 

Imam Hanbal (7BCL855 AD), the founder of the fourth important 
school, was originally the pupil of Imam Shaft 1 !- He strictly adhered to 
hadis and rejected the attitude of ahl-ur rat and opposed the extension of 
Ijma 1 and qiyas. His school represents the attitude of extreme orthodox 
intransigence. Tabari refused to recognize him as a jurist (faqih), for he 
considered him to be nothing more than a mere iraditionist (muhaddis). 

The sources utilised by these jurists for building up the legal structure 
of Islam were—the Quran, the ahodis, the ijma * and the qiyas*. In the begin¬ 
ning there was great disagreement amongst the various schools about the 
comparative value of the "four roots and the Shafi ites fought bloody battles 
with Hanbalites in the streets of Baghdad and the Hanafitcs slaughtered 
Shafi'ites at Isfahan, but, at last the period of active recrimination came to 
an end and the believers in these schools succeeded in determining the respec¬ 
tive role of these principles of Muslim law. 

The Quran is the primary basis of Islamic law. Next come the uhadis. 
An intricate science has been built up to distinguish between the genuine and 
the spurious ahadis. The genuine akadis have again been classified into 
categories or 'good', 1 less good', and 'weak'. Ou these two pillars is erected 
the legal structure of Islam. 

L MacDonald, p. 73. 

Z Ercy. oflsiont, III, p- 205,; Fyase, p. 23. 

3, Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam , p. 177. 

4. For detailed study. See Origins of Muhammadan Jurisprudence, J. Sehacht, 
(Oxford 1950). 
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Jjnid , tilt, third source is the most important legal notion in Islam.”® 
According to Prof. Gibb: "Vox populi, the expressed will of the community 
-not as measured by the counting of votes or the decisions of councils at 
any given moment, but as demonstrated by the slowly accumulating pressure 
of opinion over a long period of time—is recognized in orthodox Islam next 
after Vox Dei and Vox Prophetae as a third infallible source of religious 
truth." 1 Though the principle of IfituP remained effective but it never 
assumed the form of a permanent legislative institutionprobably because 
it went against the political interests or the Umayyads and the Abbasids. 

The fourth basis is qiyas , analogical reasoning in legislation. The 
legitimacy of this method was strongly contested at first. In fact it was the 
last of the four principles to gain explicit recognition. Jmam Abu Hanifah 
came in Tor criticism by Imam Malik and Imam Shafrt for introducing this 
principle. In fact qiyas is only another name for Ijti/ud 1 . 

Some authorities were inclined to admit custom ('urf or *ada) among 
the principles oifiqh. The SharPat refers to custom only for settling details, 
which in the nature of things differ from place to place (c.g., the amount of 
dowry' payable by the husband); but temporal authorities sought to justify 
on its score their secular enactments. Mawardi says that ‘ur/was at least 
as well recognized amongst Muslims as the SharPat itself. 

After the formation of these schools, the later scholars confined them¬ 
selves to the methods of interpretation and application laid down by the 
1 ounders of these schools. No attempt was made to go to the main sources. 
Instead, the doctrine of Taqiid (adherence) was emphasized and it was main- 
iained that the ‘Gate of fjtihad was dosed after the death of Imam HanbaF. 
This was contrary even to the attitude of the founders of the schools®. None 

of them ever claimed the finality which the later generations assigned to 
them. 

The 10th century marks the close of all efforts at the interpretation of 
the Quran and the ahadis by the aid of individual insight. Text books were 


I, S« D. B, MacDonald's article on Idjim in the Ency. of Islam, tit n 448 

- Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 173 , 

- ■ Modern Trends in Islam, p. ]], 

4 . /tco (instruction of Religious Though in htam . p. 173 . 

° B ’ MacD °“hn article on /tfrtfarf in the Ency. of htam, Vol. If, 


6. The Social Structure of Islam, Levy p, Jgl 
“» »“ *■ “ »»<■■ ^ ” " ,1 “ J 
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profusely written on the differ cm aspects of Muslim Jurisprudence, but no 
attempt was made to go to the roots of Islamic law. The decisions of the 
old masters were classified under special rubrics and neatly collected in 
manuals. The lledayeh of Imam Abul Hasan Burhan ud-din 4 Ali Abu 
Bakr of Marghinan, and the Kanz-u'd-Daqaiq of Maulana 'Abdullah bin 
Ahmad bin Mahmud Nasali are the two most outstanding works of this 
kind. 

Why was this altitude of Taqlid* developed by the 'Utama of Islam 
and why was the Shari'at reduced to a static state? This attitude was, 
in part, due to a fear of rationalism and analytic thought. Free thought 
was muzzled lest it may endanger the solidarity or Islamic 
society. From the 13th century there is a tendency amongst the 
legists of Islam for over-organisation by a false reverence for the past. 
Professor Gibb observes: “Its very lack of flexibility contributed to those 
results (unifying force in Islamic culture) by preventing divergences and dis¬ 
integration into purely local systems/' 1 

The law of Islam has since then remained in a petrified state and has 
not marched with the times. There were, however, men like Imam lbn-i 
Taimyyah (ob. 1328) Ibn Daqiqil-ld (ob. 1302), Suyuti (ob. 1505) Juwaini 
(1085) and others who re belled against the finality claimed by the schools and 
insisted upon freedom of Ijtikad. Their thought, no doubt, exercised tremen¬ 
dous influence in their respective areas of activity but it could not give a new 
orientation and a forward pull to the Muslim juristic activity and could not 
crystalize into a movement. 

What was then the law administered by the Qazis in the law courts? 
The law courts enforced just the law contained in these manuals. No qaii 
could think of going back to the primary sources of law—the Quran and die 
Sunnttb. If the qtuis or the muftis anywhere exercised their individual 
judgement it was only in regard to secondary points where the editors of the 
school compendinms did not agree and even in that case an attempt at 
reconciliation was all that they made. The decisions of the muftis (i.e., 
fainas) based on earlier authorities were often collected together and thus 
a large number of books on fatwa came into being. 

So far as the attitude of Muslim governments towards the quits was 
concerned, they gave them perfect freedom in civil and personal matters 
concerning marriage, inheritance, waqf, etc., but in regard to the administra- 

]. Prof. J. Schacht, however, holds that "the sakltd ,, - is not to be held responsible 
for the deadening of the stimulus to the development of fiqh in later times.” Ency, of 
Islam, VoL III, article on Tuklid 1, p. 630. 

2. Mohanutwdeniini, p. 106. 
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civ? mailers they sought to restrict the jurisdiction of the qazis 1 2 3 4 . If the 
fatswa collections of the middle ages are scrutinized as a whole it would 
appear that white innumerable problems relating to civil, personal and 
religious matters have been discussed in detail, thcit is hardly any reference 
to political or administrative problems. The reason is not far to discover, 
Tn administrative matters the Muslim governments were guided, not by the 
Shari‘at laws, but by what Barani calls, the :avmbil\ ic., the secular regular 
lions framed by the rulers in the light of the exigencies of the time. It is, 
however, interesting to note that whil^ [mam Ghizuli admitted that the 
acts of the secular administration were valid in view of the circumstances 
of the lime 1 , Lbn-i Khaldun rejected the validity of this secular legislation, 
declaring it to bo concerned only with this w orld, fleeting and vain, whereas 
the laws of the Shariat are designed to secure man's welfare both here and 
hereafter 1 . 


1. In the 10th century A.H. a Jewish rabbi wrote about Egypt: ‘They hate 
two kinds of justice, the one Shari' anti the other 'tafi. The JWflrV juslire is in ihc 
hands of the chief Jjaef, who decides what is the religious law, the princes bang charged 
to carry out his decisions, while the 'urf just ice * entrusted to the prince of the eouniry who 
may nut a man to death bv 'urfi even if it bt contrary to the religious Saw ami without the 
knowledge of the chicr quit." {The S<xiai Structure of Iifom, Levy p. 262. For the 
reference see Coidziher, Zahiritcn, p. 205). 

2. Faiawi-Jahaxdtiri, (Holograph). Maqrtei writes; "Peopleare in, our day. anil 
hasx: been eser since the beginning of the Turkish {mamtuk) regime in Egypt and Syria, 
under ihc impression lhai laws are of two kinds, th* first that of the Shariat and ihe 
second, that of tiyasa (Lc„ the Slate),” Khitoi fBoltiq LUO A.H.), Vol, II, p. 220. 

3. Iqtisad fi'Ti'tiqael (Cairo 1327 A.H ) pp. 98 et itq. 

4. Prptezemcnes ed. Quotientere I p. M2, as cited by Levy in The Social Structure 
of Islam, p. 2J9. 






Section Four 

THE THEOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF ISLAM 

The basis of all theological studies in Islam is the Quran. All efforts 
of the Mussafmans in the theological sphere have clustered round it. When 
the Mussalmans tried to explain the verses of the Quran they developed 
'flm-e Ta/sir (Science of Exegesis); when they turned to the acts and deeds 
of the messenger of the Quran, they founded 'limn Hadis (Science of TradL 
lions); when they discussed doctrinal details of the Quran , they developed 
'limn Kalam; when the legal maxims of the Quran were discussed, the science 
of fitjh (Jurisprudence) was bom The attempt to recite the Quran properly 
led to the development or the science of tajwtd and qirat (Recitation and 
punctuation). The study of its grammar led to the growth of SarJ and 
tfakv (Grammar and Syntax). Thus every literary endeavour of the Mussal- 
mans started almost from the Quran , 

The contribution of *Ajam towards the development of theological 
sciences was very great. The majority of the commentators of the Quran belong 
to the Fersian lands; of the great compilers of ahadis too, only Imam Malik 
belonged to the Arab race. In other branches of theological studies also, 
‘Ajam played a leading role. 

If the history of the development of the theological sciences is surveyed 
as a whole, it would appear that from the 3rd to the Sth century A-H, a 
remarkably original contribution was made in all spheres. The creative genius 
of the Mussalmans was at its best during this period but in the centuries 
that followed all progress virtually slopped and the scholars were satisfied 
with merely restating, summarizing and annotating what the old masters 
had said 1 . 

'Um-i Ta/sir (Quranic Exegesis): S he 7/m-i Ta/sir sets out to resolve 
all the problems of hermeneutics. Though oral glosses on points of language 
or interpretation were preserved from the very beginning, but the first critical 
study of these materials was made by TabarF (83S-922 A.D.), whose Jami‘ 


1 An illustration will make ihc point more clear. In 417 A.H.'102ft A D, 
Shaikh -Abdul Qwtir Jumm wrote two books: Dakffal-Ariaz and AsnmA Batoghak, 
Imam lUzi fob. 60ft A-H. 1290 A-D.) summarised chan m al-^ fi-dah d 
Sikaki lob, 626 A.H./1228 A.D.) summarised ATEja: in the thud volume of Ins 
Miftah al'Uium. K bat Lb Qaaniot (oh. 739 A. H /1336 A.D.) suminarfaed Mtftah m 
biz Talkhis-ul Miftah and Sa'd-u'd-din Paftaaani (ob. 793 A,H./1390 A.D,) wrote two 
commentaries on it. 

2. For Tabari, set R. Caret's article in the Encv. of hi am i Yol. IV, pp. 57S-i9. 
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'akHayan fi Tafsir ol-Qurm sums up in thirty volumes 1 2 the whole Quranic 
learning of the three centuries of the Htjrah. Besides being an outstanding 
philologist, Tabari was w ell-versed in the historical, religious and juridic liter¬ 
ature of Islam. Professor Gibb rightly remarks that his work “laid the foun¬ 
dations upon which later scholars buiktheir more specialized commentaries 3 * /* 
Then appeared the Kashshaf* of Abul Qasim Mahmud bin b Cmar al-Zama- 
khshari 1 (1075-1143 A.D,). Zamakhshari belonged to the Mu'tasalite 
school and so he tried to excise from the Quran all traces of material favour¬ 
able to determinism, anthropomorphism, and other theories to which Mu* 
tazilfcm is opposed 5 6 7 . But Zamakhshari was a scholar of penetrating intelli¬ 
gence, a moralist of delicate sensibilities and a philologist of consummate 
skill In spite of his Mirtazilite leanings, his work has remained the standard 
work on exegesis and later commentators have mainly drawn from him. 

Then appeared the Tafsir-i Kabir of Imam Fakhr-u'd-din Razi (ob. 
1209 A.D.). It was characterised by anU-Mu‘tozalite and anti-Zabirite 
approach- In the next century ‘Abdullah b P 'Umar al-Baizawi (ob. 1316 
A.D.l produced his Anwar-ut-Tanzit wa Asrar-ul-Tawii, which is largely based 
on the Kushshof of Zamakhshari BaizawL has fixed the beliefs of the pious 
Muslims as regards the interpretation of ihe sacred Book®, Gibb correctly 
remarks that "modern orthodox interpretation stands on his (BaizawTs) 
shoulders.”* 

Essentially and basically, therefore, it is Kashshaf which has fixed 
Muslim beliefs as regards exegesis, A 1 4th century mystic of India thus 
estimates the importance of Zamakhshari's work; “ Whatever is given in 
other works is from this book; whatever the people have liked\ they have 
copied from it and have compiled a separate work in their own name”* 

The fact, however, remains that after Zamakhshari no original work 
on tafsir appeared. In India the A Uhma were content with repeating and 
restating what the great Zamakhshari had written. 

Next to the Quran rank the traditions of the Prophet (ahadis). 


1. Printed at Bulaq in 1323 -9 and at Cairo in 1331 A.H. 

2. Mohammedanism, p. 51. 

3. al-Kashshaf m Haqaiq al Tamil edited by W. Nassau Lies and Khadim 
Hussain and 'Abdul Hai (Calcutta, IS5G), 

I205-PO7 Ft>r hEs lifc ' Ke C * Brocj!eI[ri;inn ' i oitfcJe in Uk £ncy. of Islam, Vt>|, IV. pp. 

5, Islam; Beliefs and Institutions, H. Lammens, p, 44, 

6, See B. Carta Dc Vaus’s article on Tafsir in the £flcy, cf Islam, Vol IV. p. 604, 

7, MohammadanL5TTt , p. 32. 

S- Slir$$r-Uj Sadar, (MS) p r 44. 
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MacDonald has thus traced the origin and growth of the hudis literature: 

“Whit he (the Prophet) said, and what he did; what he refrained from doings 
what he gave his quasi-appro va] to by silence; all was passed on in rapidly increasing 
pregnant I tide narratives, First, his immediate companions would note, either by committ¬ 
ing to memory or to a written record, his utterances and table talks generally,.Above 

all, a record was being gathered of aO the cases judged by him* and his decisions; of all the 
answers which be gave to formal questions on religious life and fallh. All this was jotted 
down by the Companions on soAj/oj— odd sheets..The records of sayings were called 

hadiihs: the rest,, as a whole* Sonm —custom.,Al first each man had his own col leer ton 

ip memory or in writing. Then after the death of the Prophet and when his first Com¬ 
panions were dropping otT. these collections were passed on to others of the second 
genera [ion. And so the chain ran on and in time a tradition came to consist formally of 
two things—the text or matter (rfHtffl) so handed on, and the succession {isoad) over whose 
lips ft had passed/' 1 * 3 4 5 6 7 

No books of huiHs, however, appeared during the Umnyyad period. 
The first book of kadis is the A fumtm of Imam Malik (ob, 794 A.D.), To 
Imam M&lik the matn or text of a tradition was the only thing of 
importance. To the isnad he paid little attention. Then appeared the 
Musnadot Imam Ahmad b, Hanbal (ob. 855 A,D,}, The third century of the 
Hijrah saw the compilation of the following works on kadis: (1) Al Jami £ 
alSahih z by Muhammad bin Jsmall Bukhari, In this work 7275 traditions 
of the Prophet have been classified according to subject matter. Imam 
Bukhari wanted to furnish the jurists and theologians with authentic traditions 
on all mat lets For ready reference. His classification served the purpose 
he had in view. (2) Al-Sahlh by Imam Abul Hasan Muslim Nishapuri* 
(ob. 874 A.D,1. It differs from other collections of ahadis on two points: 
firstly; it is not divided into chapters and. secondly, peculiar attention has 
been paid here to the (snail (3) Kitab-ul Staton by Abu Da + ud Sulaiman 1 
of Basra (ob. 388 A.D.). It differs from other works in that it docs not 
concern itself with historical, ethical or dogmatical enquiries. Its contents 
are almost exclusively juridical. (4) Jami'* by Abu *lsa Muhammad 
Tirmizi (ob. 892 A.D.). Tirmirf has pointed out differences between the 
mazahih and from this point of view his work is the oldest. (5) Suwtan* 
of Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad b. Maja of Qazwin (S24-SS6 A,D.), (6) 
Sunan of Abu 'Abdui T Rahman Ahmad at-Nasa p i (830-915 A.D). 


t. Development of Muslim The a fogy r Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory, 

p, 75* 

2- Edited by L. Krehl [Leyden) J862-68 \ VoL 1V F edited by T. W, Juynholf 
1 Leyden) 1907-1903/ 

3. For kmm Muslim, see A. J. Wcnsinck + s article in the f-iwy. of Islam, VoL III* 
p* 756. The Sohih Muslim was printed at Cairo (1283 A.H.) in S volumes. 

4. For /i&u OaW p see W. Marcais’s article in the £riry, of Islam, Vol. L pp. 
82-33, Mis Summ was printed at Cairo [1292 A.H.) In 2 volumes. 

5. Cairo, 1292 A.H- in 2 volumes. 

6. Cairo. 1313 A.H. in 2 volumes, 

7. Cairo, 1312 A.H. in 2 volumes. 
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These collections are considered authentic (Siha Satin)* Shah Wall- 
ulfah who has classified the entire kadith literature under five categories in 
order to deterirtine the relative importance and authenticity of the various 
collections, places the Muwaita, Sahih al-Bukhari and the Sahib al-Muslim 
in the first category, with Mwatta given the pride of place. He approv¬ 
ingly quotes Imam Shaft"! who is reported to have said: “The truest book 
after the Book of God is the Muwaita of Imam Malik.” 

To the second category bdong Smcm-i Abu Da'ud t Sami'-i Tirmixi, 
Nasa J i\ Musnad-i Imam Ahmad Under the third category Shah Waliullah 
has placed the following works: Musmmd-t Abu l Alt\ *Abdur Kazzag; Abu 
Bakr b * A hi Shiba r Musrumd-i *Ahd bin Hamid, Tfyahi, Baihagi, Tahavi and 
TabrcmL To the fourth category belong the following: Ibn-i Robert, Kamil 
jhn-i 'Adi, Abu Nairn, Jamqwti* Ibrtd Asakir , Ibn-i Major f Dayhmi, and 
Musnad-i KhwarazmL Under the fifth and the last category he includes the 
traditions current among the jurists and the mystics. 

The process of collecting hadis could not go on indefinitely. It had 
to come to an end. With the discontinuance of this process the energies 
of the 'ulama turned towards developing the science of testing the nature 
and value of recorded traditions and making a critical study of isnad. The 
usul-i Hadis and Isma-w-Rijai were the result of this critical study. About 
the usuhl-isnadi Hiiti says that it "meets the most essential requirements of 
modern historiography 1 ,* 1 

Later scholars summarised and rearranged from different points of view 
the works of the six great compilers of ahadis v Maulana Razi-ifd-din 
Hasan of Bada'un selected ahadis from the works of Muslim and Bukhari 
in a compilation known as Mashariq-ui—Anwar. 

— Kolam (Muslim theological ideas): The develop¬ 
ment of Muslim theology began after the death of the Prophet, "So long 
as he (the Prophet) lived and received infallible revelations in solution of all 
questions of faith or usage that might come up t it is obvious that no system 
of theology could be formed or even thought of." 2 After his death, when¬ 
ever anybody differed from his practice or committed a mistake in the per¬ 
formance of any religious duty the question of right or wrong at once cropped 
up. In the beginning these differences remained on a purely private basis 3 . 


1. Thf Origins of the Islamic State f (Inirodnetion), p r 3. 

2. Development of Muslim Theology* Jurisprudence and Constitutional Theory, 
MacDonald, p. 12; Sirat Al-NiStmin. Shibli, pp. 193-94, 

3. Shah Wali ullah of Delhi has made a very careful and critical study of the 
circumstances in which early theological controversies wd to the formation of schools in 
his 1/uaffi Biyan^Sahab^I Ikhi if of (Delhi 1308 A.H.). 
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Later, when the political frontiers of Islam expanded and people belonging 
to different mental climates joined the fold of Islam* theological controversies 
started because every one interpreted Islam in terms of his own peculiar 
national instincts and racial inclinations. Broadly speaking, there were 
three different attitudes towards theological controversies. Some tackled 
the problems in a traditional way W), others through reason (aqf); other 
still through mystic intuition (kashf). 

Definite theories, however* arose out of the question of practical 
politics 1 * 3 . The murder of the Caliph ‘Usman and the civil war that followed 
it, raised the question: What makes the imam the head of the community? 
Two answers were given to this question. One group said that the choice 
of the community was the deciding factor, the other said that ‘relationship 
with the Prophet was the main thing- Divergent views became the basis of 
two parties—the Sunnites and the ShFiiesK 

After the Battle of Siffin this question entered a second stage when a 
group deserted *Ali and became known as tiie Kharijitcs 1 . They claimed 
to be the only true believers. Thus the Kharijitcs for the first lime raised 
the quest.on of faith and heresy. In opposition to the Kharijitcs there 
appeared the Murji'ites. 

The Kharijitcs rejected the idea of Imam and declared that an imam 
was unnecessary when men knew how to order their social life by the Book 
of God, Neither reason nor revelation demands an imam 1 . The Kharijitc 
attitude was, in fact, the result of extreme disgust and distrust of the aristo¬ 
cratic party of Mecca and the hierarchical clique of Medina. That this 
dissatisfaction expressed itself in a religious form was, in fact, inevitable in 
the medieval context of things. 

A Kharijite thought that his sect alone was right; all others were 
damned. The Murj’ites held that there was hope for all. “Judgement on 
what is doubtful must be postponed. All who call themselves Muslims are 
Muslims’—such was their altitude. They held that faith was the one thing 
needed. If faith is present, sins do not harm; if not* virtuous acts do no 
good. 


I. V/m ul-Kaiam. Shibli, p. 17. 

2 ‘Abdullah bin Saba was the founder and organizer or the Shra sect. His 
doctrines gave a theological sjviem to Sbl*«M> (Lrtemiy Historjof tke A nba, NKhol san, 
p. 217), According lo him Imrnnaic belonged ip Alt by right. Hecmpha attedth e 
supernatural character of the Imam, the return of the dead to this world and mcM io nii, 
idea. Later on belief in the survival of the Stua Imam, ir his reappearance, in njelem 
nhvschosi*. and in the total or partial incarnation of the Divinity in the person Of me 
■A] ids became common among most of the Ships. See, Mumm Theology. fnUoti 
p. 21, et so?. 

3, Muslim Theology, Tritton, p. 18. 
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Out or these controversies there arose the problem of predestination 
and free-will 1 2 3 . The Mun'jitc v.ew helped to strengthen the hands of the 
Umayyad aristocracy which wanted the people to believe in predestination 
and tamely submit to the Ummayyad rule. Ma'bad Juhami declared that 
man possessed qtsdar or power over his actions. He had to pay the penalty 
for this views, but his doctrines assumed a revolutionary character* Under 
ihe protection of the Qadaritc doctrines the foundations of the Umayyad 
power were shattered. It relieved the people from the political as well as 
the ideological domination of the Umayyads. 

The rationalist movement in Islam became very powerful during the 
early Abbas id period, particularly during the reign of Mam un (813-833 A.D.). 
The study of the Greek philosophy released new intellectual forces and broad¬ 
ened the mental horizon in all spheres of thought and action. “The fresh 
intellectual vigour imparted by the assimilation of Greek philosophy which 
was studied with great avidity, led immediately to a critical examination of 
Islamic monotheism/* 4 

The Miftazala conception of God and their theory of matter deserve 
to be noted. They deny the separate reality or divine attributes, and declare 
their absolute identity with the absolute divine Principle. "God** says 
Abdul Huzail, “is knowing, all-powerful, living: and his knowledge, power 
and life constitute His very essence (cal)" 

The Abbasid support to the Muhazalite doctrine had some political 
reasons also. The Muhazalites rejected the theory of Sifat (Attributes) 
and Tashbih (Resemblance) and Halul (Fusion). Once L attributes' arc denied, 
the whole structure on which the Sht'a ideology of the Divine attributes of 
Imam is based, falls to the ground. 

The Mu'tazaliie doctrines were challenged and refuted by Abul Hasan 
*Ali al-Ash'ari of Baghdad (ob. 936 A.D.). He became the founder of the 
scholastic theology ( Kalam) in Islam. To al-Ash‘ari is also attributed the 
introduction of the formula bita kayf (without modality) according to which 
one is expected to accept the anthropomorphic expressions in the Quran 
without any explanation demanded or given. This new principle served as 
a damper on free thought and research, With a view to propagating the 
AsITarite system the famous Madmaa-i Nizamiyah was established by the 
Seljuq Wazir, Nizam-ul-Mulk. 


]. See, Free Witt and Predestination in early Islam, by W. M, Watt (London 194*5. 

2, When Yazid b. Walid raised the standard of revolt he declared himself a 
Qadaritc and thousands of people joined his banner. 

3, The Development of Metaphysics in Persia, Mohd, Iqbal p, 46, 
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Al-Ash'ari was followed by Imam Ghazzali, whose clear, lucid and in* 
lelligenl exposition of the principles of Islam ushered in the dawn of a new 
era in the realm of Muslim theological ideas. His worts were read avidly 
and were prescribed in the various courses of studies in India. 

Side by side with the development of Mu'tazalaism we see many other 
movements expressive of new tendencies and religious moods, e.g, Sufism 1 
and Isma'ilism. 

A claim for L Alid legitimism produced Shi‘aism which later on became 
divided into two groups: the Sabiyya and the Asnat Ask'artyya. The 
main point of difference was the actual number and succession of the Imams. 
The Sab'iyvas believed in seven Imams, and regarded ismaHl Ja'far's eldest 
son as the seventh and the last of them. The latter recognised Isma‘il’s 
younger son, Musa, and his successors down to the twelfth Imam. The 
believers of the seven Imams are known as the Isma'Uis, The lsma‘ih move¬ 
ment expressed itself in a number of forms: The Carmathians. the Fatimtd 
Caliphs of Cake, the IkftwaiHu Safa, the XssaiinJ—alt being different facets 
of the same movement*. The Isma'ili movement became a force to reckon 
with under the Influence of ‘Abdullah al-Maimim al-Qaddah. Iqbal writes 
about him: “...he made an attempt under the pious cloak of the doctrine 
of Jmamat (Authority) to synthesise all the dominating ideas of the time. 
Greek Philosophy, Christianity, Rationalism, Sufism, Manichaeanistn, 
Persian heresies, and above all the idea of reincarnation, all came forward 
to contribute their respective shares to the boldly conceived Ismailian whole 
the various aspects of which were to be gradually revealed to the initiated, 
by the ‘Leader'—ever the ever-incarnating Universal Reason—according 
to the intellectual development of the age in which he incarnated himself. 

The organization of the Isma'ilis and the Carmathians was secret, but 
their methods of propaganda were highly effective. They succeeded in win¬ 
ning over the lower section of the population and the uneducated people to 
their fold. Tabari says that the Carmathians consisted mainly of peasants 
and tillers. Imam Ghazzali also clearly realized the special appeal of the 
movement to the ‘awam and said that the chief danger of the heresy lay in 
the attraction it had for the labouring and the artisan classes*, 

, Of the numerous sects that appeared at this time, the Karramiyan sect 

deserves special notice on account of the influence it exercised on the religious 


j A ^scission of the mystic movement occurs in the following chapter. 

2, The Origins of hmoitism, Lewis, p. 1- 

3, The D&rfapintn? of Metaphysics iff Persia, pp. 53-59 a 

4, The Origin* of Umailim, M. 
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thought of the early Ghurids 1 . The founder of this sect was Abu 'Abdullah 
Muhammad b, Karram, sou of a vintner of Nish spur*. Though he was 
persecuted in the earlier stages of his religious propaganda, his sect spread 
rapidly in Chur, Gharjistau, Bamiyon and other adjoining regions. Bagh¬ 
dadi says that the 'weavers' and the ‘distressed ones' of the villages of Nisha- 
pur particularly felt attracted towards this sect*. Ulbi quotes verses from 
a poet of the period according to which the only true creed {din} was that of 
Muhammad b Karram, just as the only geniune system oflaw was that of 
Abu Hanifah 1 . Even Sullar Mahmud of Chain in extended his patronage 
to this sect. Abu Mansur Abdul Qahir Baghdadi (ob. 1037) gives the 
following account of the doctrines oT the Karramiyya sect: 

“lbn Karram urged his followers to ascribe corporeality to the object 
of his Worship. He held that He is a body, possessing an end and limit 
below, where He comes in contact with His throne... In one of his books 
lbn Karram bos described the object of his Worship as a substance...In 
this vein he wrote in the preface to his book, which is entitled The Tortures 
in the Grave, that God is a Unit of essence and a Unit of substance...lbn 
Karram writes in his work that God touches His throne and that the throne 
is a place for Him ,..lbn Karram and his adherents told that the Object 
of their Worship is a subject in which created entities exist. They believe 
that His utterances. His will. His visual and auditory perceptions. His conti¬ 
guity to the uppermost surface of the Universe, are all accidents originated 
in Him and He is the place for these creations which originated in Him... 
The Karramiya also attacked the problem of faith. They hold that it consists 
only of a single confession made at the beginning or time. Its repetition is 
not regarded as an act of faith except from an apostate who confesses it 
after his apostacy..,it is sufficient fOr the traveller to say the Allah Akhar 
twice without kneeling, bowing, standing, sitting or reciting the Shahada 
or the salutation.,,He also ruled out the washing or the dead and prayer 
after them as customs not ordained by law. What is obligatory consists 
merely in shrouding and bulying them. He also recognized the validity of 
prayer, fasting, or the pilgrimage unaccompanied by concentration.*” 

i. Sultan Shihab-uM-din and his brother. Gblyas-uM-dift, originally belonged 
to this sect Tahaqm-i-NasiHy p* 71, 

2 „ For detain about the life anti [etching* of the rounder, see Ton'kh aJ-KamiL 
lbn i Asir (Egypt edition, 1290 A H.) YoL VII, p. 77; Kiiab-ut-Mtial ww-Nil .infc 
Shah rattan i (London, 191*), pp, Warn ai-I' tidal. Vot. Ml, p, 149, See aLso 

MAlgoliouth'i article on Karramiya in the Ency, of Islam. IV* pp. 773-74. 

X AFFarq Bain nt-Ftroq, Baghdadi (English translation by A.S, Hal kin) LLpp. 

18-19, 

4, Turk rjiun fkrwu i ta the Mongol Invasion p. 290. 

5, At-Farq Bain af-Firao (Moslem Schisms and sects) Abu Mansur Abdul Qahir 
ahBjj ghdadi, translated by Abraham 5. Ilalkin, Part II (Tel Aviv 1935). pp, 18-30* 
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Many people who were brought up in (he traditions of Mahayana 
Buddhism found something akin to their own religious beliefs in the 
a ntho ro pomorphic ism of the Karramiyans and so, they accepted it 
without hesitation. 


Section Five 


THE MYSTIC STRUCTURE OF ISLAM 

Few aspects of Muslim religious lire during the middle ages arc or such 
absorbing interest as the origin and growth of the mystic ideology and insti¬ 
tutions. Mystical sense, it may be noted, is not "the sole prerogative or 
any race, language or nation 1 ." All people, at one stage or the other, 
usually after having passed through the meridian or their glory, develop 
mystic tendencies and weltanchttung. But the mystic movement in Islam has 
certain peculiar features ofits own which make its study a necessary adjunct 
to a proper understanding of the history of medieval ‘Ajam, including India. 
It is all the more so because the movement of popular religion in Islam is 
very closely connected with the history or Islamic mysticism*. And further 
because it has been through the mystic channels alone that dynamic and 
progressive elements have entered the social structure of Islam. The ortho¬ 
dox theologians, often conservative and reactionary, rarely appreciated the 
change in the moods of the time and seldom tried to reconstruct their religious 
thought accordingly. The mystic thought has proved, in this sense, the 
protecting glacis of the Muslim society and has given it new vitality by remov¬ 
ing the contradictions between static theology and the rapidly changing 
conditions of life. "Through the course of Islamic history”, writes Prof. 
Gibb, "Islam's culture was challenged, but never overpowered. For the 
sufi and other mystical thought always came to the rescue of its most dog¬ 
matic preaching and always gave it that strength and power which no 
challenge could destroy.” 1 Besides, unlike mystics of most other creeds, 
the sufis (specially after the rise of the sUsUahs) did not aim at merely perso¬ 
nal salvation, but worked for the spiritual culture of humanity as a whole. 

Rise of the Mystic Movement 

Various theories have been advanced about the origin of mystic ideas 
in Islam. Christianity, Hellenism, Manieheeism, Buddhism, Hinduism, 
and Parseeism have all been suggested as its main sources. But Muslim 
mystics have always firmly combated such theories and have ctaimed that 
mysticism is based on the Quran and the traditions of the Prophet. That 


1. Louis MAssignor, as quoted by Lammens in Islam: Belief and institutions, 

p. 11, 0 r 

2. Mohammedanism, GihJ^ p. 128. 

3. As quoted in isiamie Culture, July 1942, p, i«. 
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Tasawwuf is essentially Islamic in its origin is as true as the fact that as the 
mystic movement spread to various regions it assimilated and imbibed 
dements from cultures and religions that were different from its own. The 
Quran is often allegorical with a mystical touch. It defines a Muslim in 
these words: “Those who believe in the Unseen, establish daily prayers 
and spend out of what we have given them. 1 ”... Further, as to the Unseen it 
says that it is your own soul. "We are nigher to him (man) than his own 
jugular vein.” 1 Again, the essential nature of the Unseen is pure light: 
“God is the light of the heavens and earth." 1 Out of these semes the sufis 
have developed their pantheistic views about the Reality behind all creation. 

The sufis say that the Prophet had an esoteric teaching as distinguished 
from the teaching contained in the Book and cite the following verse in their 
support: “As we have sent a Prophet to you from among yourselves who 
reads our verses to you. purifies you. teaches you the Book and the Wisdom, 
and teaches you what you did not know before*.” 

If by mysticism we mean 4 in terrorization in the riles of worship and a 
deep and restless devotion to God, to the exclusion or all earthly ties, the 
germination of mystic spirit may be traced back to the days of the Prophet 
who himself used to retire to the cave of Hira to meditate For a certain 
period of time every year. Some seventy persons—known as Ahle Suffa — 
—lived in the mosque of the Prophet and prayed day and night during his 
life time. They had no earthly attachments and no worldly engagements. 
Besides, two companions of the Prophet—Abu Zar GhifTari (ob, 652 A.D.) 
and Huzaifa (ob. 657 A.D.)—who were known for their piety and other 
worldly outlook, set the traditions of mystic attitude in Islam. 

The circumstances that led to the birth and growth of the mystic ideal 
of life call for sortie explanation, The causes were psychological, social 
and personal. 

Firstly, its basis may be sought in the human, aspiration to a personal, 
direct approach to, and a more Intense experience or the Supreme Being and 
the religious truth. The Prophet himself had direct consciousness or divine 
presence. Mystics were eager to tread the same path. Besides, a strong 
religious emotion could not be satisfied by any orthodox or formal approach 
to the Ultimate Reality. The 1 Ubnta had reduced Islam to a set or lifeless 
rituals and ceremonies. Intensely religious spirits, hungering after a deeper 
communion, naturally turned to mystic speculation and experience as the 


I. S. II: 2. 

I S. L: U. _ 

3, S. XXIV: 35. .|| | ,WI 

4. S. II; 146. [pTPTBf). 


lim 
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real source of religious progress and spiritual development, A consciousness 
of contradiction in the metaphysical and ethical aspects of popular theology, 
further encouraged the mystic attitude which is essentially an attempt to 
transcend discord and reduce all contradictions into an absolute nnity. 

Secondly, mysticism represents a reaction against over-inlellectnalism, 
formalism and hair-splitting theology. It was under the influence of Greek 
thought that the Muslim scholars had adopted a sophisticated approach 
towards religion. Their attitude was characterised by artificial ism (wazi'at) 
and they tried to represent the simple facts of faith in terms derived mainly 
from Greek logic and metaphysics. Hair-splitting controversies which start¬ 
ed in theology—particularly amongst the Ash'arite and the Mu'tazalites— 
froze the heal of spiritual lire. Naturally, people who yearned for a direct, 
and natural approach towards religion turned towards the spiritual aspects 
of religion. They developed cosmic emotions as an antidote to over-inteUec- 
tualism. Iqbal very significantly remarks: "The germs of scepticism 
latent in Rationalism ultimately necessitated an appeal to a super-intellectual 
source of knowledge which asserted itself in the Risaia of Al-Qushairi (ob. 
968 A D-)” 1 

Besides, the rigidity and formalism of the various schools of Fiqh 
found its reaction in the development of mystic thought. The Hanbalites 
were the bitterest enemies of independent thought. Mysticism is at its 
higher level a form of free-thinking. The following couplet very neatly 
expresses the mystic challenge to the jurists. 

I, foi op jJjJi yi 

tr —M 4.^ -lS 

{You cannot see God in Kanz or HSdayah, 

Look into the minor of the heart, for there is no book better than this.) 

Lastly, the mystic call in Islam was the result of an inner rebellion of 
conscience against the social injustices of the age. The rise of the Umayyads 
gave a rude shock to the religious sentiments of those Mussslmans who 
thought that Islam had not come simply to establish empires. They looked 
with dismay at the spectacle of the Mussalmans drifting away from the ideals 
of Islam and wallowing in sordid materialism. The impious ways of the 
Muslim governing classes provoked great disgust in sensitive minds. If 
in the field of politics the limayyad Imperialism gave birth to the Mawoli 
movement, it gave rise to the Shu'ubiyyah* movement in the cultural and 
the mystic ideology in the religious sphere. 

1. The Development of Metaphysics in Persia p, 100, 

2 , For details about the Sku'uhiyyctk movement see. Essays Indian and Islamic 
Kjhuda Bakhsh pp. 56426, 
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the mystic structure or islam 

| t j 5 significant that the main centres of mysticism during the early 
years of its development were Kufa and Basra, the two cantonment towns 
of Iraq, which had witnessed horrible scenes of Umayyad atrocities. Sens.- 
tjvc souls could not help being driven inwards and loot elsewhere for spintua 

solace. 

In the later half of the Sth century we find persecution of the Zindiqs' 
and the revolts of Persian heretics (Sindbah 755-56; Ustadhis 766-8; the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorasan 777-80) who cloaked political and economic 
dissatisfaction under the guise of religion- The movement of the Mazda Vue 
BabaklSl6-fi3S A D.) and the Shu ubiyy ah controversy created an atmosphere 
which drove away "spirits of devotional character from the scenes of conti¬ 
nual unrest to the blissful peace of an ever-deepening contemplative life. * 


Growth of the mystic movement 

Broadly speaking there were three distinct stages in the development 
and growth of the mystic movement in Islam: (I) Period of the Quiet,sts. 
(2) Period of the mystic philosophers and (3) the penod or the Silf/faAj. 
During the period of the Quietists which roughly extends from 661 A D. 
to S50 A.D., the mystic movement had an individual basis. Persons dis¬ 
satisfied with conditions of the external world, retired into seclusion and cut 
themselves off from worldly attachment. The lives of these Quietists were 
cases of repentance (tauba). The mystical element of love and adoration, 
if not entirety absent, was secondary and unstressed*. They laboured under 
a deep and disturbing consciousness of sin- To them this world was transi¬ 
tory and deceitful. They were terribly afraid of the world to come. Imam 
Hasan Basri (ob- 728). Ibrahim b, Adham (ob. 777 A.D.), Abu Hashim 
(ob. 777) and Rabia Basri (ob- 776) belong to this Quietist school or mysti- 

cism. 

In the last half of the 9th century mystic sects (garvk, ma:fsab) appeared. 
They were concerned with the problem of mystic metaphysics. The founders 
of these sects were men of great learning and produced enormous literature 
on mystic subjects. They specialised in risataks or short treatises onspecial 
topics- Though these riwMr, written in Arabic, contained valuable dis¬ 
cussions yet a consistent mystic philosophy had not developed. Ma ru 


t "Ti,* nAii-ryik'ft of [ha conservatives describe as a linrfiq or fr« tMato 
one whose external pr^tesion of Islam s«i« 'MgUdnti, 

swtass Ugis MassiEnon ' s 

article on Ziruiiq in the &ty- of Mam, Vol. IV pp. 

2. The DrvdopmM! 0 / Metaphysics /it Persia, Mohd. Iqbal, p, W, 

2, Moharnmadwifsm^ Gibb, p. 133. 
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KarkhI introduced the doctrine of total forgetfulness, while Sari Saqti (ob. 
870 A.D.) that of Tauhid (Oneness), Zunn u n M isri (o b. 8 59 A. D.) fo rmulat- 
ed the doctrines of hal (state) and maqam (stage). Mansur Hallaj fob. 92i 
A.D.) introduced the pantheistic clement in Islam, He mixed up umlslamic 
doctrines with Sufism, such as huh! (fusion), itiihad (union), tanasvkh 
{transmigration), rijat (return), etc. These doctrines formed the subject 
of large Arabic manuals that appeared in the succeeding centuries. 

Shaikh ‘Ali Hajwcri (ob. 1072), enumerates twelve schools, or rather 
tendencies, among the mystics of his day. "The whole body of aspirants 
to Sufism," he writes in bis Kashf-ubMahjub, "is composed of twelve sects 
or schools (garoh, mazhab ), two of which are condemned {mardud) while 
the remaining ten arc approved (maqbul).'’ 


(1) The Hululis 

(2) Haltajis 

(3) Taifuris 

( 4 ) Q u 55 a r is 

( 5 ) Kharrazls 

( 6 ) Khufaifis 

( 7 ) Sayyaris 

(8) Muhasibis 


( 9 ) Tustaris 


(]0) Hakimis 


(Transmigrationists or reincarnationists); 
followers of Mansur Hallaj, 

followers of Shaikh Abu Yazid Taifur Bustami, 
They considered rapture superior to sobriety. 

followers of Abu Saleh Hamdun bin Ahmad a|- 
Qussar. They put forward the doctrine of blame. 
Later they came to be known as Maltmtatis. 

followers of Abu 5a'id Kharraz, They propounded 
the doctrine of fata (annihilation) and baqa 
(subsistence). 

followers of Abu ‘Abdullah Mohd. bin Khafif 
Sfairazi. They introduced the doctrine of huzur 
(presence) and ghaib (absence). 

followers of Abuj ‘Abbas Sayyar, the Imam of Merv. 
They enunciated the doctrine of skauq (joy) and 
ohm (gloom). 

followers of Abu ‘Ubeid-ullah Hariz bin Aaadul 
Muhasibi. They laid down precepts for taking 
stock of one’s self, and understanding one's maqam 
and hal (permanent and temporary states). 

followers of Sahl bin 'Abdullah Tuster. They drew 
attention to the necessity of controlling, punishing 
or satisfying the lower soul ( nafs ). 

followers of Abu ‘Abdullah Muhammad bin Hakim 
al Tirmizi, They affirmed the doctrine of saints hip 
(wt/ojw) and marked out territories within a mystic’s 
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jurisdiction as wUayat, Hakim Tirmizi graded and 
classified the mystics and their jurisdictions. 

(13) Nuns followers of Abut Hasan Nuri. They protested 

that the real object of tasawwuf was superior to faqr 
which was only a means to and end. He preferred 
sidibat (society) to ‘uzfat (solitude), 

(12) Juitaidi followers of Shaikh Junaid of Baghdad 1 * , They 

believed in sobriety (jaft?) and kept aloof from 
rapture {sukr) t They claimed to be absolutely 
orthodox in matters of religion 1 . 

After these sects, appeared mystic philosophers who consolidated the 
doctrines of the above mentioned schools along with other religious and 
mystic ideas into a consistent mystic philosophy. Imam Ghazzali (ob r 
1111 A<D + ) was the second great scholar after Imam Qushairi (ob, 1074 A.D,) 
to write a systematic account of mysticism. According to Ibn Khaldun 
it was he who systematized rasawwuf into a science 3 . He defined a number 
of mystic terms and fixed their connotation more correctly and exhaustively 
than Imam Qushairi had done. He distinguished between Warner-/ zahir 
[externalist scholars) and *uknm-l harm (saints, mystics) and said that while 
the former proceed from knowledge to action, the latter proceed from action 
to knowledge\ Ghazzali taught that the intellect should be used to destroy 
trust in itself and that the only trustworthy knowledge was that gained 
through experience. The theological doctrines could not be proved by 
speculative methods; but only by the direct knowledge with which God 
floods the heart of the believcr* + 

In the 13th century there appeared three great figures—Shaikh Muhi- 
iTd-din Ibn-i 4 5 6 7 Arabi (ob. 124S AD.)* Shaikh Shihab-uM-din Suhraw r ardi 
(ob. 1234 A.D.) and Maulana Jalal u'd-din Rumi (ob. 1273 A D.) who 
consolidated the thought of their predecessors and gave to mysticism a 
consistent philosophy, a discipline and a warm fund of emotions. All the 
three had met each other. 

Shaikh Muhi-trtl-din ibn-i 4 Arab! propounded in his two famous 
works. Fuiuhat-i Makkiytf* and Fusus-ul Hikanf f the philosophy of Wakdat* 

I. For brief biographical notice of tbe samls referred to here, sec ihe Npfahnt-ul 
Urts of Miuhna 'Abdur Rahman Jnmi, 

2- Kasbf a^Mahjub, (English translation by Nicholson), p, J50 et itq, 

3. Cited by Shibli In Al-Ghazzalf r p. 187, 

4. Cited by Shibll in Al-Ghazzati, p. J&7, 

5. MacDonald's article on Ghazzali in the Ency, e//j four, VqL p, J4& 

6. Printed in Bn |aq in J274 AJL, Dun* 1329 A.R 

7. Printed with 'Abdur Raszaq K^b&ni's commentary in Cairo. 1309, 1321 A H. 
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pil \\ ujud (Unify of the phenomenal and the noumcnal world). He held 
that all Being is essentially one, as it is a manifestation of divine substance. 
There were mystics 1 before lbn-i-‘Arabi who had uttered phrases purport¬ 
ing to pantheism, but lbn-i-‘Arabi “was the first to interpret his own 
experience of Taahld or Unity in such a way as to be intelligible to others*." 
His works exercised enormous influence on mystic thought in Islam*. 

Ibn-i Arabi's works reached India very early.. They came through 
Iraqi (ob. 1289 A D.), a mystic poet, but it appears that the first reception 
was not very warm. However, soon afterwards commentaries on his works 
began to pour in and people began to take keen interest in his works 1 3 . Ibn-i 
Taimiyya’s disciples reached India at a time when the country was in the 
grip of pantheistic doctrines. The policies of Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughlaq and Firuz Shah seem to have been very greatly influenced by these 
tendencies of the agc. 

Maulana Jala!-u'd-din Rumi, the famous author of the Masnavl, 
popularised pantheistic ideas through his warm and breathing verses. 
What people had refused to accept in prose they readily accepted in verse. 
Ruim's masttavi came to be regarded as the Persian recension of the Quran, 
We find his verses being recited in mystic circles of Delhi in the 14th century 4 * 6 . 

Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din Suhrawardi wrote his ‘Awarif-uf Ma'arif which 
is a book of moderate or centrist mysticism and was, therefore, readily 
accepted by the mystics of all schools. 'A war If contained exact explanations 
of the mystic terms and dealt with the principles of Kkanqah organization 
and discipline. It had a practical bias and a practical value. The book 
was brought to India very early, probabty by the disciples of the Shaikh 
himself. The Chishits also prized it very greatly. Shaikh Farid-u‘d-din 
Mas'ud Gatij-i Shakar used to teach it to his elder disciples and a later mystic 
tazkirah attributes a summary of this work to him*. 

Rise of the Sibifahs 

By the middle of the 13th century mystic thought, both in prose and 
verse, had reached its finale. Since this development in the mystic thought 


I. Bimtznl Biistami (ob, 261 A.HJB74 A D.)exclaimed: 'Holy am I, how great 
is my glory’- Mansur (ob- 309 A-H./92I A.D.) declared: *[ am Tfulli\ 

2r The Mujotklid's Conception of T&uhid w Burton Ahmad Faniqi p, BO, 

3, For details about his life and wotfa, see Muhy-x'd-dfti tbit al-Arahf, AftfL 

4. For details about ht* influence on India, my art id c Shaikh MuM-^d^tfn 
Ibn-i-Ambl our kindttitan, published in iht journal BurJk an of Delhi (January |950 F 
pp, 9-25). 

5* Khair-ul-MaJalis, p, 163. 

6, Gtti?ar-i*Abr0r, (MS) 
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had taken place in Muslim lands in the same generation which saw the 
establishment of the Delhi Sultanate, mystic ideology was imported into 
India bodily in its developed form- The principles of the earlier mystics 
were explained, illustrated, re-stated and summarised, bat no original contri¬ 
bution to mystic thought was made 1 2 . But, so Tar as the practical application 
is concerned, India had much to contribute by developing the mystic siisiiahs 
to a degree probably unknown in other lands. Here the abstract mystic 
principles were applied to concrete conditions of society and transformed 
into space-lime forces. 

The last and the most important phase in the development of Islamic 
mysticism was, of course, the rise of siisiiahs in the 12th century. The utter 
ruin of Muslim social life—the degeneration of Muslim morals and the 
disintegration of Muslim soul—during the period preceding and following 
the sack of Baghdad by Huiagu came as a challenge to mystic thought. 
Would Muslim mysticism remain merely a cult for the memorization of 
religious rites and lose its social value or would it organise a world-wide 
movement for the spiritual culture of humanity and thus save Muslim society 
from moral and spiritual inertia? The mystics chose the second alternative 
and concentrated all their energies on the regencralion of Muslim society. 
At a time when Muslim political power was at its lowest ebb and anarchy 
and indiscipline reigned supreme 3 , they divided the universe into spiritual 
territories (wjlaratsY and with dearly marked out spheres of jurisdiction 
set out to revitalize the spiritual life of the Muslims* The spiritual orders 
{siisiiahs) were effectively organized to meet the situation and khanqahs^ 
which henceforth became an integral part of the mystic discipline, were esta¬ 
blished on an extensive scale. 

The earliest mystic order was the Qndmya Silsilah founded by Shaikh 
*Afedul Qadir Gilani 4 (1077-1166 A.DJ, one of the most outstanding figures 
in she annals of Mamie mysticism. His sermons, collected in Ai-Fath-ur- 

1. Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi's (ob, J624 A. D.) theory of iVahdaMufi-Shuhnd 

(Unity of the phenomenal world) as opposed to the cheery of Wahdat-uk Wuivd (Unity of 
the phenomenal and the noumenal world), and Khwaja Mir Dard p s {ob. 1776 A,. D.) 
theory of 'Itm-i-ltohi Muhammadi (knowledge of God based on the teachings of 
Muhammad) and his concept of mr r was, in fact a contribution to the mystic thought But 
their works do not count for our period. 

2. Sec 'Aia Malik Juwaini, Turikh-i-Jnhmi Cusha (Gibb Memorial Series), pp. 

33-35, 

3. "God has $ai nts (wa]j«s)'\ writes Shaikh "Ali Hajwiri, whom he has distinguish¬ 
ed by his friendship and who arc the rulers of His dominion**, As lo [be saintly offic¬ 
ers at the Divine court who arc in charge of affairs, there are throe hundred, known as 
Akhyar, forty others known as Ahdal seven others known as Ahrur, four more known as 
AutatJ. three others known as A r f^afw and one other known as Qutb or Ghaut h. These 
saints know each other and cooperate in their work," JCmhf-af-MQhjub, pp. 213-3 J 4. 

4. For biographical details see Baftfat~ut»Asr&F w Shattairaufi (Cairo, 1304 A.H.) 
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Rahbam are, according to Prof, Margolaouth, "some of the very best in 
Moslem literature i the spirit which they breathe is one of charity and philan- 
throphy.” 1 It is strange that the Qofttriya SHsiloh did not reach India 
during the Sultanate period. Respectful references to the saint are found 
in early religious literature but his works did not reach India till the 17th 
century. 

The Sihitah-i-Khawajgan come$ next in point of time. It was founded 
by Khwaja Ahmad (ob. 1I6G) S popularly known among the Turks as Ata 
YasviA Ata Yasvi was followed by another great saint, KJhwaja "Abdul 
Khaliq Ghajdavani 1 (ob. 1179) who gave to his sitsilah a distinct spiritual 
philosophy. Two centuries later there appeared Khwaja Baha-u’d-din 
Kaqshband 4 {ob. 1388) who utilized the traditions of Ata Yasvi and the 
teachings or Khwaja Ghajdavani and built up the structure of the sikihh. 
His contribution towards the consolidation and expansion of the Silsitak-i- 
Khwajgan was so great that after his death the sikilah came to be known as 
the Naqskbandi order, after his name. This sifsiteh, though one of the earliest 
in point of time, was the last to reach India. 

The other important mystic order was the Chisfttia SUstlah. It was 
founded in Chisht (a village near Herat) by Khwaja Abu Ishaq Shami 4 
(ob. 940 A.D.) but was destined to develop and flourish in India, The 
pre-Indian history of the sHsilah is obscure and indefinite- Khwaja Mu*in~ 
u'd-din Sijzi brought it to India in the I2ih century and established a Chishti 
mystic centre at Ajmer. Under his talented successors. Shaikh Qutb-u’d-dm 
Bakhriyar Kaki T Shaikh Farid u*d-din Ganj-i Shakar and Shaikh Nizam- 
u'd-din Auliya the sibitah spread far and wide and many mystic centres 
were established from Ajodhan to Lakhnauti, 

Another spiritual order which flourished in India simultaneously with 
the Chishtia order was the Suhrawtrdia Siteitah* It was founded by Shaikh 
Najib-iftl-dm'' Abdul Qahir Shuhrawardi® (ob. 1169) a native of Suhmward, 

L TV EntVr af Islam, Vol. I p p. 4L 

2. Literally *Ata means father in ihe Turkish language, but the lemi is used Tor 
eminent saints, Yasa was a town in Turkislan. Fur short biographical notice of 
the saint see Rmhahaf, al-Kashafi (Kanpur, 1912), pp, 8-9. 

3. Ghajdavan was a town at a distance of LB miles from Bukhara. For biographi¬ 
cal notices, see Nafuhas^it- Uns Jami (Lucknow 1915) pp, 339-341; Rmhahar, pp r tS-27. 

4. Fur biographical notices, see Nufohat-yl Unj, pp. 345-349; Rashahaf* pp. 

53-57. 

5. Fur brief biographical notices, sec Slyar-ul-Auliya+ pp. 39-40; Na/ahai-ui-Uns, 

p. 

6. For his life, sec Tabaqat-uI-Knbra 3 As-SubU Vol. IV. p. 25(5; see Wafayas-ul- 

t I bn KhallikaiL Voh I. p. 299; Safahat-ul-Vns, pp. 456458* 
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a town in Jibal, the ancient Media; but was developed by his nephew, Shaikh 
£hihab-u + d-dm Suhrawardi* (ob, 1234). He sent many of his disciples to 
India 3 but Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya alone succeeded in firmly establi¬ 
shing the sifsilah in India, particularly In Multan and Sjnd. 

Two other silsflahs —the Firdausi a and Shaft aria —also reached India 
during the Sultanate period, but they did not make any important contribu¬ 
tion during the period under review. The Firdausi Sibifak was founded by 
Shaikh Saif-u'd-din Bakhar£t\ an eminent saint of Bukhara. His disciple 
Shaikh Badr-ifd-dm of Samarqand 1 introduced it in India. But the saints of 
this silsitah retired into Bihar, which was far removed from the main centres 
of Muslim culture during the Sultanate period. The Shat tari sifsitakP was 
brought to India by Shah ‘Abdullah (ob. I4S5) during the Lodi period. It 
attained an ephemeral and short-lived importance during the reign of the 
early Timurids. 

Establishment of khntiqahs 

With the rise of these silstlahs „ the establish meat of khanqaks on a 
large scale became imperative. Though the first khanqah was constructed 
early in the second century A.H. by Abu Hashim Sufi*, these early khanqah 
could not develop into centres of the mystic movement. They remained 
private in character. From the 12th and 13th centuries onwards khanqah 
become centres of mystic discipline and organization. They ceased to be 
simply "places of private worship 1 and became the nuclei for the expanding 
movement of Tasawwuf and a forum for the discipline of the corporate life 
of the mystics. 

The establishment of khanquhs was based on the conviction that a life 
of solitary, self-sufficient contemplation was incompatible with the highest 
mystic ideals because it made man ego-centrie, limited his sympathies and 
cut him off completely from the energizing currents of social life, " 4 5 6 In 
constructing khmqahs ■/* writes Shaikh ‘Izz u'd-din Mahmud p the Persian 
translator of the famous *Awartf uFMtfarif of Shaikh Shihab u*d-din Suhrs- 
wardi, which was accepted by medieval Indian mystics as the best guide 
book for the organizers of khanqahs, “there are several advantages,.,, First 
it provides shelter for mystics who do not possess any house of their own... 


1. For brief biographical account, see Nqfahai'uktfni P p. 420. 

2+ dkhbar-uLAkh)m % Shaikh ‘Abdul Hjq, p, 36, 

1. For his life sec Tarikhd-Gu.idah, p r 791; Nafahat-ul-lb u t pp. 3JS5-38G- Habib- 
m-Siyar, p. 36. 

4. Akhbar-ur-Akhyvr, p, 1 15. 

5. For short history of the Sihilah see Medieval irtdiu Quarterly Vol. I, part 2, 

6. Nstfahai-ut-UnSy pp. 31-32+ 
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Secondly, by gathering at a place and mixing with each other, the mystics 
get an opportunity of regulating their life and developing uniform inward 
and outward ways... . Thirdly, in this way they get an opportunity of 
criticising and mending each other's ways.'" 1 In fact, when men of different 
temperaments and attitudes assembled in these khanqahs * all tensions, 
conflicts and complexes in their character were resolved and their personalities 
were moulded in consonance with the spirit of the sikihh. Common peniten¬ 
ces and sufferings drew 1 out the noblest qualities of their souls and made 
them understand what Carlyle calls the ‘divine significance of life'. 

Shaikh Shihabnu ¥ d-din Suhrawardi found sanction for the establishment 
of khmqahs in the Quranic verses S. XXIV, 36-37*. and laid dow n the follow¬ 
ing fundamental principles for the mystics entrusted with ihe task of organis¬ 
ing khanquhx *: 

(i) The people or the khanqahs should establish cordial relations w ith 
all men ( kfialq ). 

fii) They should concern themselves with God. through prayers, 
meditation, etc. 

(iii) They should abandon all efforts at earning a livelihood and 

should resign themselves to the will of God. 

(iv) They should strive for the purification of their inner life. 

(v) They should abstain from things that produce evil effects. 

(vi) They should learn the value of time, 

(vii) They should completely shake off indolence and lethargy. 

The Ahl-i'Kfiwqah (people of a khanqah) were divided into two 
categories: permanent residents (rmiqimm) and travellers {musqfirin). A 
traveller desiring to stay in a khanqah was expected to arrive there before the 
'asr prayers. If he arrived late, he was advised to pass the night in some 
mosque and join the khtmqah the next day. As soon as a guest arrived he 
was expected to offer two genu Reel ions of prayer and then greet the residents 
of the kfumqafi. If the visitor decided to stay on after the third day, he had 
to undertake duties in the khanqoh and help the inmates in their day-to-day 
work. The servants of the khunqah were instructed to show extreme 
hospitality to all guests and were strictly warned against ridiculing those who 
were ignorant of the mystic customs and conventions 4 . 


]. Mistxih-i*i-Hiiitiyak (Lucknow cdilion< 1322 AJ U np. I IE-19, 
2. 4 Awarif-uI-Me*erif (Urdu translation, Lucknow 1926}, p, 3 23, 
1. JbU pp. 326-127. 

4 r Afisbeh -ut-ii iday ah . p. 119. 
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The permanent residents of the khanqah were divided into three grade : 
Ahl-i‘Khidmat. Ahl-i-Suhbat and Ahl-hKfiahvat, according to their standing 
and the nature of duties assigned to them 1 * 3 . 

Strict discipline was maintained in the khanqah and elaborate rules 
were laid down for the guidance of the inmates; How to talk to the Shaikh; 
how to deal with visitors; how to sit in the khanqah 4 , how to walk; how and 
when to sleep; what dress to wear—on these and similair other topics minute 
instructions were given to the people or khanqah*. The Shaikh sternly 
dealt with those inmates who were found guilty of the slightest irregularity 1 . 

[fa khanqah had no endowment (waqf) for its maintenance, the Shaikh 
could either instruct his disciples to cam their livelihood or permit them to 
beg or ask them to sit in the khanqah resigned to His will. If a khanqah 
had no Shaikh but was run by a group of men of equal spiritual status 
(ikhwan), the same three courses were open to them 1 . 

Spiritual mechanics 

Mar'if at (gnosis) being the sumntwtt bomirn of a mystic's life, methods 
were explored through which wasI (union) was possible. Heart ( qalb ) was 
considered the only medium which could set the Finite in tune with the 
Infinite. Every sihihih consequently developed its own methods for train¬ 
ing the heart. Shah Wali-ullah points out that in prescribing these methods 
the saints of the various schools took into consideration the temperament 
of the people living in a particular region. 


I. Ibid. pp. 120-J21. 

2 Vide Shaikh Numb u'd-din 'Abd ot-Oahir Suhrawatdi. Adab-ul-Muridin: 
'Awarif-ubMo'edf. pari I. chaplcrs XIH.XIV. XV, XVSIi, XX, Part II. first ten chapters: 
Mhbah-ui-Hidayah , Chapter? V. VI, VIII. There is hardly any aspect of Khanqah life on 
which elaborate instructions are not found in these works, 

3. Only one instance. Shaikh Burhan-u’d-din Gharib, a senior disciple or 
Shaikh Niamvu'd-din Auliva, was in charge of the kitchen in ihe khat qah of the Shaikh. 
On account or pain in his leg the was 70 at that timet, he folded a blanket and sat leaning 
on it in from of his visitors, When the Shaikh came lu know of it he was deeply annoy¬ 
ed. When Burhan-u'd-din, as usual, came to pay bis respect to the Shaikh, the latter did 
not talk to him. Burhan-u'd-din kissed his master's feet and came down to the iamtfat 
khamh He had hardly taken his seat when the personal attendant of the Shaikh con¬ 
veyed to him the Shaikh's order that he was to leave I he khanqah at once, Overwhelmed 
with grief, he went to the house of a disciple or the Shaikh bin after two days he request¬ 
ed him to leave his house. A person in disfavour with the Shaikh would not be enter¬ 
tained by anvone else, Burh.m-u'd-din went back to his own house, deleted, grief- 
si rickcn and morose. Friends tried to console him but the shock of being cupelled from 
the term'd khanah was loo severe for him- Amir Khusrnu represented his case to the 
Shaikh but foiled to secure his pardon, At last Amir Khusrnu appeared before the 

Shaikh wrapping his turban round his neck, os criminals do when they give themsehrt 

up to justice. The Shaikh was touched by this sighl. He asked Kliusrait what ne 
wanted Khusrnu requested; the Shaikh to forgive Burhan-u‘d-din,The Shaikh consented 
and it was only then that Shaikh Burhan-u‘d-din could re-enter the khanqah. See 
$iyar-ui-Auliyr,, pp. 278-292, 

4, Misbafful'Hidayah, pp. 121-122, 
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When a person desired lo be initiated into a silstlah he gave his hand in 
the hards of the Shaikh and repented for his past sins {tauba) and promised 
to lead a chaste and pure life in future. Sometimes the head of the new 
entrant was shaved. Sometimes a cap was placed on his head. 

The following were the methods adopted in order to harness all feelings 
and emotions to establishing communion with Allah: 


1 . 

Zikr-i Jahr 

reciting the names of Allah loudly, silling in the 
prescribed posture at prescribed times. 

2, 

Zikr-i Khafi 

reciting the names of Allah silently. 

3. 

Pas-i Anfas 

regulating the breath- 

4, 

Maraqbah 

absorption in mystic contemplation. 

5. 

Chillah 

Forty days during which a mystic confines 
himself to a lonely comer or cell and devotes 



liimself to contemplation. 


Some mystics emphasized the efficacy of audition parties (Soma*) in 
the formation of a spiritual personality. Songs, they said, not only relieved 
the strain on a man’s emotions, but quickened his emotional response and 
attuned his heart to the Infinite and the Eternal. Sana 4 or qawwaii, conse¬ 
quently. became one of the popular institutions of medieval mysticism and 
the common man, incapable of comprehending the mystic principles at a 
higher level, readily accepted its ceremonial aspect. If its metaphysics 
attracted the higher intellects, the mystic ceremonials— sama\ 'urs, 
hngar, etc.^drew to its fold the common man who looked upon the mystic 
more as a blessed miracle worker than the teacher of a higher morality. 


India During the 
13th Century 













Chapter I 

INDIA ON THE EVE OF THE TURKISH INVASIONS 

Harsha's death in 647 A, D. marks the end of an epoch in Indian history. 
He had effectively consolidated his power and had succeeded in establishing 
a strong centralised monarchy. As soon as he dosed his eyes in death, 
centrifugal tendencies appeared and the Empire broke into small fragments, 
the Desas. New social and political forces altered the pattern of existing 
institutions and brought about a radical change in the life and conditions 
of the people of Hindustan. The rise of Rajput aristocracy introduced a 
new and a virile element in the body politic, while the decline of Buddhism 
and the Brahmanic revival set the tone of society. 

When the Turkish military operations started India was nothing more 
than a medley of principalities 1 2 wedded to a policy of eternal hostility and 
perpetual strife among themselves. "The boundaries of each State," writes 
Mr. Bandyopadyaya, "varied with the success or failure of a ruling prince* 
Consolidation of authority or the building of a stable empire was beyond 
the comprehension or genius of these chiefs. War For military glory continu¬ 
ed the end and aim of their existence."* 

Of the new Rajput States that dominated the political scene, the 
Chabamanas ruled in Sambhar and Ajmer, the Paramaras in Malwa, the 
Katachuris in Chedi, the Chandellas in Bundelkhand, the Chalukyas in 
Gujarat, the Gahadavalas in Kannauj, the Palas in Magadha, the Suras, and 
later the Senas, ruled in Western Bengal. Ambitious rulers of these dynasties 
constantly disturbed the political equilibrium of the country and strove to 
impose their suzerainty upon weaker princes. Political anarchy and disunity 
was, thus, the keynote of Indian political life when the Turks threatened to 
liquidate the Rajput State-system in India, 

The Political Structure 

The Rajput king was a hereditary sovereign and exercised unlimited 
and autocratic authority. He claimed divine origin and traced his descent 
from the sun or the moon. "Despotic as the rulers were, they were bound 
by the Smriti-madc law and could not thus add to the evils of despotic 

1. In the Ycwur inscription 0 r the ChnlukyM of (he Deccan (l.A. Vol, VIII. p. 
IS) the number of kingdoms is given as 59. 

2. Denelepmrid of Hindu Polity and Political Theories, N-C. Bandyopadhyaya 
(Calcutta, 1938), p. 161, 
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legislation." 1 2 3 4 A number of ministers were appointed to assist the monarch 
in administering the country. The titles of some of these minsters are found 
in the inscriptions of the period but most of the discussions about their 
functions and duties are based on mere speculation. It appears that their 
numbers, titles, and duties differed from state to state*, Though generally 
these ministers were appointed and dismissed at the pleasure of the king, 
in some cases, however, they played the role of king-makers. The Kalachuri 
records inform us that Kokalla ll was raised to the throne by amatyemukhyas 
(ministers)*. The dharmakaramadhikari was in charge of religious endow¬ 
ments*, A striking feature of the Sena administration was the political 
influence of the queen and the purohita 5 6 . 

The Rajput government was typically feudal in character. The 
kingdom was divided into fiefs held by the members of the ruling house, the 
kulas. This system, instead of strengthening the political fabric, divided 
its resources and rendered it practically impossible for the various Slale- 
govemments to pursue any definite and consistent policy or introduce any 
uniformity in administration. It is said about the Maharapputra Yuvaraja 
Govmdachandra that without the permission of the king he made a very 
large number of land grants*. Thus the Rajput political system and its 
feudal character tended more towards disunity and decentralization than 
towards political integration or solidarity. 

The chief source of income of the Rajput rulers was, of course, the 
land revenue but other taxes were also imposed. These taxes varied front 
state to state. The Arihashastre, however, refers to the following sources 
of income ; 

Forts; country pans; mines; buildings and gardens; forests; herds of cat He: roads; 
tolls; fines; weights and measures; town clerk; superintendent of coinage; superintendent 
of seals and passports; liquor; slaughter of animals; threads; oil; ghee; sugar; state gold* 
smiths; warehouse of merchandise; prostitutes; gambling; building sites; corporation of 
artisans and handicraftsmen; superintendent of gods; taxes collected at the gates: produce 
from crown lands; portion of produce payable to the government religious taxes; tee 


1, History of Medieval Hindu Indio, Vaidyft, Vol, II, p. 225. 

2. The Bengal inscriptions refer to the following ministries; (I) Raja maty a, 
(2) PoroWtn, (3) Mahadhaimadhyaksha, (4) Mabasandhivigrahika, ($) MahascnapaU, 
(6) Mahamudradhikarita, <7) Mahakshapotalika, (I) Maha- pretiham, (9) Mahabhogika 
and 00) Mabapilupati, (Ep, Indies XlV, p, 159). In Gabadavala grants the follow¬ 
ing officers are mentioned: (1> Mantri. (2) Purobila, {3) Pmiihara, (4) Senadhipati, 
(5) Bahndagarika. and (6) Akshapalalika. For the Chcdi inscription of Kama and 
the ministers mentioned therein, see Epi. Indies, XI, p. 41. 

3. Tht Struggle for Empire, p. 274. 

4, The Struggle for Empire, p. 274, 

5, The Struggle for Empire, p. 277. 

6. The Struggle for Empire, p. 276. 
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(taxes paid in money); merchants; superintendent or rivers, Ferries, boats and ships; towns; 
pasture grounds; road cess; ropes; ropes to bind thieves; ah produce from mines; corals, 
conch shells, etc,; gardens of flower?, fruits, and vegetables; fields; forests for game, 
limber and elephants; herds of cows, buffaloes* goats, sheep, asses, cornels, horse, and 
mules; land and water-ways; compensation Tor damages; and property of men dying with¬ 
out heirs etc* 

The state had a right to i >iskti, i.e.* forced labour * * 3 4 5 . 

For purposes of revenue administration each kingdom was divided 
into districts called Bhukti in die north, Mandate in Malwa and Rasktm 
in the Deccan. 

The Social Structure 

(a) Tfie caste system: 

The principle of caste formed the basis of the Indian social system in 
the Hth and 12th centuries. Whatever the circumstances under which the 
system originated, it had resulted in the total annihilation of any sense of 
citizenship or of loyalty to the country as a whole. The demoralization that 
it had brought in its wake, both from the individual and the community 
points of view, was terrible in its proportions. Recounting its baneful 
effects on individual life, Dr. Beni Prasad remarks: “In the exaltation of 
the group it (caste system) largely sacrifices the individual values* It strikes 
at the root of individuality and amounts almost to a denial of personality. 
It refuses to admit that every individual is, in his nature, universal and that 
he has the right to seek his own self-expression, to determine his own 
ambitions and pursue his own interests. The principle of caste is the negation 
of the dignity of man as man/ ?a 

On the top of the Indian society there were four varnas or castes— 
—Brahmin, Kshattriya* Vaishya and Sudra, Much, however, as these classes 
differed from each other, they lived together in the same towns and villages*. 

(b) The Brahman and his privileged position: 

The Brahman was assigned the highest pla.ee in medieval Hindu 
society. He was, in the words of Manu “the lord of (all) castes (mm)** 
Everything existed for him, and Manu had declared: 

99: A Brahamana earning into existence is bom fli the highest on earth, ihe lord 
of all created beings for the protection of the treasury of the law. 


h Arffmfmtra, pp* 63-64. 

2 * History of Mtdicrd India, Vaidya, Vat. II, p. 234. ECnlhana writes about 
Sankaravanmn, Thus he introduced the well-known (system of forced) carriage of 
loads which is the harbinger of misery for the villages and which is of thirteen kinds. 1 * 
Rojataranxini. A, Stein* VoL l f Bock V, pp, 209-210. 

3. The State in Amrkni India, p. 12 

4. Afberuttfs India, VoL I, p- l0l« 

5. Mam, Chapter X* pp. 401-402. 
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100: Whatever exists in the world is the property of the Bnihmana: on account of 
the excellence of his origin the Brahmans is, indeed entitled to it ali 1 . 

Religion was the exclusive monopoly of the Brahman. He not only 
administered to the religious needs of the people but stood like an interme¬ 
diary between God and man. Alberuni informs us that only the Brahmans 
and the Kshattriyas could learn the Vedas and, therefore, the mokska was 
meant for them alone 2 3 . It appears that Manu had permitted the study of 
the Vedas to the three varnas, though teaching it was the exclusive monopoly 
of the Brahman. 

1, Let the three twice bom castes (varana) discharging their (prescribed) duties, 
study (the Veda); but among them the Brahmana (alone) shall leach it. Dot the other 
two; that is the established rule. 

Apart from the pre-eminent position that they enjoyed in the social 
and religious life of the people, the Brahmans were exempt from the payment 
of all taxes 4 5 . Lucrative and profit-making professions were not closed to 
them. A Brahman could try his fortune at trading in cloth or betel nuts, 
but it was preferable that he did not engage in trade in person but employ¬ 
ed a Vaishya to do it for him. 

Even amongst the Brahmans themselves the idea of theological 
contamination was very acute. Every Brahman was required to have his 
separate drinking vessels and eating utensils; if any other person used them 
they were broken. “I have seen,” says Alberuni, "Brahmans who allowed 
their relatives to eat with them from the same plate but most of them dis¬ 
approve of this." Hindu law had permitted the Brahmans to marry women 
of other castes, but Alberuni tells us: "In our time the Brahmans, although 
it is allowed to them, never marry any woman except of their own caste 6 .” 

The life of a Brahman fell into four stages—(a) Brahmaeharya {8th 
to the 25th year) to be spent in the study of Veda and devotion to the master, 
(b) Grihasiha (25th to 50th year) to be spent in married life, (c) Vam- 
prastha (upto the 75th year) when the Brahman quits bis household and 
dwells outside the bonds of civilization and leads a life of abstinence as in the 
first period, (d) Samayasa, when he wears saffron garments and, remain¬ 
ing indifferent to worldly life, strives for mokska. (e) Lastly there was the 


1. Mann, Chapter I, pp. 24-26. 

2. Atbfriwi's India, Vol, I, p. 104. The view of the Hindu philwphcrs was, 
however, different. According to them “liberation is common to all castes and lo the 
whole human race, ir their intention of obtaining it is perfect.'* 

3. Manu, Chapter X, p. 401. 

4. Aibfruni's India, Vol. it, p. 132. 

5. Albtnmi's India, Vol. IT, p, 156. 
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State of Maha-atma (the great rtsht), which meant that he had realized 
moksha. 

The third and the fourth stages of a Brahman s LiTe were spent in 
itineracy. Strict limits were, however, imposed on his wanderings during the 
time of Alberuni, ''The Brahmana is obliged,” says Alberuni, “to dwell 
between the river Sindh in the north and the river Carmavati in the south. 
He is not allowed to cross either of these frontiers so as to enter the country 
of the Turk or or the Karanata, Further, he must live between the ocean 
in the cast and west. People say that he is not allowed to stay in a country 
in which the grass which he wears in his ring-finger does not grow, nor the 
black haired gazelles graze... If he trespasses them he com/niis a sin, 1 2 3 4 
Thus religious tradition had imposed restrictions on a Brahman s cultural 
and intellectual contact with the world outside and had made him deeply 
ego-centric and insular in his attitude. An inevitable corollary of this attitude 
was the spirit of self-comptaoency and intellectual arrogance which characteri¬ 
zed the relations of the Indians with all foreigners. "The Hindus believe", 
writes Alberuni, “that there is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, 
no king like theirs, no science like theirs.” This was an unfortunate develop¬ 
ment of later days for Alberuni informs us: “Their ancestors were not 
so narrow-minded as the present generation, 

(c) The Kshattriyas: 

The Kshattriyas came next in the scale of social hierarchy. Though 
not entitled to officiate as a priest, they were permitted to perform the Puranic 
rites. “Their degree is not much below that of Brahma”, Alberuni informs 
us, “he rules the people and defends them, for he is created for this task . 

(d) The Vaishyas and the Sudras: 

The two twice-born castes, i.e,, the Brahmans and the ICshattriyas 
were the exclusive heirs to the spiritual and intellectual achievements of 
Hinduism, The remaining two castes—i.e. the Vaishyas and the Swdraj— 
were assigned a lower place in the social hierarchy. “The descendants of the 
Vaisyas", writes R.C. Dutt, “who had an equal right with Brahmans to learn 
and recite the Veda and to sacrifice to the fire, came, after the religious and 
political revolutions of the ninth and tenth centuries, to be classed with 
and considered unworthy of religious knowledge*.” The duty of a 
Vaishya was to devote himself to agriculture, cattle-breeding and busi- 


1. Albermt's India, Vol. It, pp. 133-134- 

2. Alberunfs India. Vol. II, p. 101. 

3. Alberuni's India, Vol, I, p. 104. 

4. Later Hindu Civilisation, p, 195, 
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Hess* cither on his own behalf or on behalf of a Brahman. "The Sudra is a 
servant of the Brahman, taking care of his affairs and serving jura 1 .” The 
Sudras and the Vaishyas were deprived of all sacred knowledge. If any 
member of these castes dared to hear, pronounce or recite Vtdic texts, he 
was hauled up by Brahmans before magistrates who ordered his tongue to 
be cut out 1 . Since the Vedas and their Angus included all the literature 
and sciences of the country—grammar, versification, arithmetic, etc.—the 
law thus effectually forced the rest of mankind to live in ignorance, 

(e) The musses: 

Below these wmas (castes) was the nondescript mass of humanity, 
known os Antyaja. The Antyaja were not reckoned amongst any caste, 
but were members of a certain craft or profession* There were eight classes 
or guilds of them: (1) fuller; (2) shoemaker; (3) juggler; (4) basket and 
shield maker, (5) sailor; (6) fisherman; (7) hunter of wild animals, and 
(£) weaver. They could freely intermarry with each other except the fuller, 
shoe-maker and the weaver. They lived near the villages or towns of the four 
castes **&ut outside them 3 . 11 
(F) The workers: 

The position assigned to the workers and artisans was deplorable in 
certain respects. Kautilya declares: "Thus traders, artisans, musicians, 
beggars, buffoons and other idlers who are thieves in effect, though not In 
name, should be restrained from oppression on the country 1 ," and included 
a chapter in his work on "Protection against artisans*" 

Kautilya's regulations relating to the weavers, washermen, goldsmiths, 
scavengers, physicians and musicians reveal the general attitude of the 
governing classes towards the workers and the artisans. During the time 
of Alberuni their condition was much worse than during the time of Kautilya. 
"If any body wants,” writes Alberuni, * fc to quit the works and duties of his 
caste and adopt those of another caste, even if it would bring a certain honour 
to the latter, it is a sinV* 

The lowest people were Had!, Doma t Candaia, and Badhatau. They 
were assigned dirty work like cleaning of the villages and other services* 

1- Albemts India, Vol. II, p. 136. 

2. AtbcrmtCi Jndia T p, 125- 

Dr. Beni Prasad thus comments on this passage: 

“From the mention of the Vaishya, [he whole passage smacks of exaggeration, but 
certainly has & subtraium of fact in it" $we in Ancfcnt India, p, 446, 

3. AlbenmVs India, Vol. I, p. 101- 

4. Arthashnnra, p B 250. 

5* Arihaihojtra, Book IV, Chapter 1, p. 245 et $eq. 

6. AlberunCs India, Vol. I, p, ]03- 
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“In fact", observes Albcruni, “they are considered Like illegitimate children 1 2 3 4 5 ,” 
and are Heated as "outcasts*." Alberuni’s statements are borne out by 
the code of Mann in which the position aTthis class is thus explained: 

The dwellings of the Chindalas and Sehwapachas shall be outside the villages, 
they must be made Apapatras, and their wealth (shall be) dogs and monkeys. Their dress 
(shall be) Lhe garments of the dead, (they shall eat) their food from broken dishes, black 
iron, (shall be) their ornaments and they must always wander from place to place. A 
man who fulfils a religious duty, shall doi seek intercourse with them; their transactions 
(shall be) among themselves, and their marriages with their equals,..at night they shall not 
walk about in villages and in towns. By day they may go about for the purpose of their 
work, distinguished by marks at the king's command, and they shall carry out the corpses 
(of persons) who have no relatives; that is a settled rule 1 . 


(g) The idea of physical contamination: 

This insular social behaviour of the Indian people rendered the social 
structure invertebrate and rickety. Whatever little semblance of corporate 
spirit this social system possessed was crushed by the idea of physical conta¬ 
mination. Alberu ni who took "pains to study that civilization and I i teratu re 
in a catholic spirit*,” has noted with disgust and amazement the working of 
this idea in the social Life of the people. If a Hindu warrior was taken as pri¬ 
soner by the Mussalmans.and was subsequently released, he was disowned by 
his caste or guild. “1 have repeatedly been told", writes Alberuni, "that when 
Hindu slaves (in Muslim countries) escape and return to their country and 
religion, the Hindus order that they should fast by way of expiation; then 
they bury them in the dung, stale, and milk of cows Tor a certain number of 
days till they get into a state of fermentation* Then they drag them out of 
the dirt and give them si mi liar dirt to eat, and more of the like. I have 
asked the Brahmans if this is true, but they deny it and maintain that there is 
no expiation possible for such an individual and that he ii never allowed to 
return into those conditions of life in which he was carried off as a prisoner. 
And how should that be possible? If a Brahman eats in the house of a 
Sudra for sundry days, he is expelled from his caste and can never regain 
it*." These prisoners, disowned by their own community, often embraced 
Islam. 


1. Alterant's India. YoL I, p. 101. 

2. Alterant's India, Vol, I, p. 101* 

3. Menu, Chapter X, Sections SMS. 

4. Later Hindu Civilisation. R.C. Dutt (Calcutta), 1909, p, 192. 

5. Alter uni’s India, Vol. II, p. 163, 
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Hie Legal Structure 

The legal system of the Hindus is embodied in (a) the Dharma-Sutras 
(aphorisms of law of the different schools), fh) the Dharma-Sastras (codes 
of law attributed generally to sages) and (c) commentaries and treatises by 
Hindu jurisprudent's. Amongst these codes, the codes of Manu and Yajna- 
vattya are pre-eminent The former is supposed to be the foundation of the 
whole orthodox system of Hindu law; the latter is the binding law of the 
majority of Hindus 1 . But our knowledge of the operative part of Hindu 
law, the law as it worked in the 11th and 12th centuries, is very 
meagre. 

Alberuni says that the Hindus believed their religious law and its 
simple precepts to be derived from Risis. "Further no law can be exchanged 
or replaced by another, for they use the laws simply as they find them 3 ." 
A co-ordination of the legal maxims contained in these law books with the 
account of Albcmni, can give us some idea of the Hindu legal structure of 
those days. 

(a) Family Law mtd the Law of Inheritance: 

Manu speaks contemptuously about women and attributes all sorts 
or impure desires, bad conduct and malice to them*. Marriage was consi¬ 
dered a necessity and if a girl remained unmarried for some time* she became 
a Sudra — {Vrsttfi)/** It was laid down that a husband should never have 
intercourse with a wife who gave birth only to daughters 5 . Divorce was 
not permitted*. Widow marriage was forbidden 7 , while to remain widower 
was prohibited®. The number of wives that a man could have depended 
upon his caste—a Brahman could take four, a Kskattriyo three, a Vaishya 
two wives and a Sudra one only*. 

Intermarriages were legally allowed so long as a man did not marry a 
woman of a lower caste. "If twice born men wed women of their own and 
of other (lower castes), the seniority, honour and habitation of those (wives) 
must be settled according to the order of the caste (varndy\ declares Manu 1 *. 

J+ Manu and Yajnavaikya, a basic Study of Hindu Law, by K. P. layaswal, p, 

XIX. 

2. AJbcnmTj India, VoL 1, pp. 106-107. 

3. Mtmu, Chapter [X* p. 330. 

4. Hindu Law and Custom, Jolly, p. IJ9. 

J* Ibfd, p> 145* 

6. Hindu Law and Custom, p, 143; Manu and Ya/namlkya , p. 23L. 

7 r AlbcrunYs India, VoL It, p, 155* 

f T Manu and Yajnavaikya,, p. 232. 

9. Aiberwl* j India, Vol. I, p. 155. 

Id Manu, Chapter IX, pp. 342 34. 
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If this was not done the matt was “as (despicable) as a Chandala (sprung 
from the) Brahman (caste) 1 2 3 4 ." Children of a Brahman by women or the 
three lower castes, of a Kshattriya by a wife of the two lower castes, and of a 
Vaishya by a Sudra woman* were all considered as base-born (apasoikt)*. 

(b) The Penal Law: 

A society based on caste principles could not possibly avoid making 
discriminations on grounds of birth* sex and status. 

The two higher castes were exempt from capital punishment under 
all circumstances 5 6 . The property of a Brahman or a Kshattriya* who was 
found guilty of murdering a Brahman or killing a cow or of drunkenness or 
incest, was confiscated and he was driven out of the country. K. P. Jayaswal 
writes: U A privilege is claimed in the Manava code which practically places 
him (Brahmin) above criminal penalty in felony. He is to be (l) allowed to 
leave the country* (2) without a wound on him and (3) with all his property* 
in proved offences of capital punishment- Neither forfeiture and fine, 
nor corporal punishment, is to be sentenced on him. He suffered only what 
Hobbes called l a change of air' after having committed the most heinous 
crimes 1 ," 1 

These legal discriminations arc best illustrated in punishments provided 
for slander which varied according to the status of the slanderer* 

A Kshdttriya deserves a fine of 100 when he has abused a Brahman; a Vaishya I SO 
Or 200, respectively, and a Sudra , a torture. 

When the once bom man of Sudra and of the mixed* Sudra-like castes attack* a 
twice bom with terrible language, bit tongue deserve* to be cut olf. for he is of vile infi^ 
once. 

If he mentions the personal name and caste (in opposition), an iron nail, ten inches 
long, shall be thrust into his mouth, red hot. 

A Brahman shall be fined 5C in abusing a Kshattriya; 23 in abusing a Vaishya* 12 
in abusing a Sudra 1 . 

In cases of theft, punishment was given as follows: Id extreme 
cases the criminal, if a Brahman, was blinded and mutilated by the dis¬ 
memberment of the left hand and right foot or or the right hand and left 
foot; a Kshattriya was mutilated but not blinded; and criminals of other 
were put to death*- The law of adultery also made discrimi nations 


1. im 

2. Mam, Chapter X, p. 404. 

3. Menu and Ya/navatkya, Jayaswal, p. S3, 

4. Mai fir amt Yty/favaikya, K, Jayaswal, J>. 85, 

5. Manuand Yafnavalkya, p. ISO. 

6. Aider mi's India, VqL II, p, 162, 
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on grounds of caste. The following regulations of Manu deserve to be 
particularly noted in this connection: 

359:A man who is not a BrehmUna ought to suffer death for adultery (Sanyra 
hanay. for the wives of all the four castes must always be carefully guarded. 

374: A Shodra who has intercourse with a woman or a twice bom caste (noma) 
guarded or unguarded, shall be punished in the following manner: if she was unguarded, 
he loses the part (offending) and all his property; if she was guarded, everything (even his 
life). 

175: (For intercourse with a guarded Brahmani) a Vaishya shall forfeit all hi* 
property after imprisonment for a year; a Kshattriya shall be fined one thousand (punas) 
and shall be shaved with the urine (of an ass). 

376: If a Vaishya or Kshnllriya has connection with art unguarded Brahman), let 
him fine the Vaishya five hundred tpanas) and the Kshattriya one thousand. 

fc) Legal Procedure: 

So far as the law courts were concerned, it was laid down that 
petitions should be entertained in the order of caste 1 2 . Females and 
Chandalas were disabled from being witnesses in a law court*. 

This gloomy picture of Indian society in the lllh and 12th centuries 
should not, however, make one oblivious of the intellectual achievements 
of Hinduism in the preceding ages. Long before the advent of the Turks, 
Hindu contributions in the sphere of mathematics, astronomy, toxicology, 
chemistry, medicine, astrology, parables and politics had attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the Arabs and large number of Sanskrit works on these subjects 
had been translated into Arabic. This glorious intellectual heritage of India 
was, however, not open to the Indian masses in the lllh and the 12lh 
centuries. The Mussalmans brought with them, besides their own sciences, 
many of the sciences which they had initially borrowed from the Hindus. 


1. Mam and Yajncrndkya, p. 115, 

2. Ibid, p. 13). 
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ADVENT OF THE TURKS 

Sind was the first territorial acquisition of the Mussulmans in India, 
though commercial and intellectual intercourse between the Arabs and the 
Indians had existed long before the Arab conquest of Smd and a number 
of Arab colonics had sprung up on the Indian coast'. In . 

Muhammad b. Qasim overthrew the Brahmin dynasty of Smd and trough 
India definitely within the orbit of Muslim political ambitions. But the 
Arab conquest of Sind, its cultural significance notwithstanding, could not 
develop into a nucleus for the Muslim empire of Hindustan Geopohti- 
cally it was devoid of all ‘elements of expansion’, while indifferent home 
government further froze its expansionist activity, Thrown exclusively 
on its own meagre resources, it failed to bring northern India under its aegis 
The Gujara-Pratihara Empire doggedly checked the extension of Arab 
political influence in India and for sometime Smd had to stand on the defen¬ 
sive it was with the rise of Ghazni n in the 10th century that Turkish 
pressure on the north western frontiers increased and India was faced with 
the danger of foreign invasions. Ghaznin was the symbol of a new .mpena- 
list movement in Central Asia aiming at the establishment of Turko-Persian 
hegemony over the lands of the Eastern Caliphate. Sabuktigin, a Turkish 
slave of Alptigin, consolidated his power around Ghaznm by conquering 
Lamaghan, a part of the sprawling Hindushahiyya kingdom, and 
on the Persian border. His son and successor, Sultan Mahmud (999-lCLOl, 
continued the forward policy of his father and captured many frontier forts 
and strategic places which facilitated his future operations m to the heart f 
Hindustan. During the thirty two years of his rule Mahmud mvaded India 
more than sevent«n times and though he carried his successful arms upto 
Muttra, Kannauj, Baran and Gwalior, he did not annex any a*a 
the Ravi. In fact India had no place in his political ambition and his Indian 
expeditions were only a means to the establishment of the Turko-Peman 
Empire. However, his campaigns laid India open to foreign invasions and 
exposed the wealth and the weakness of the Indian ruling class. I he 
Punjab became a part of the Ghaznavid Empire and, as such the politic^ 
frontier of Muslim power in India, During the century that followed 
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Mabmud'a exploits in Hindustan, attempts were made for the extension of 
Muslim cultural and political influence towards the Gsmgetic plains and the 
Rajput territories. The suggestion that the Indian Rajas were taken un¬ 
awares by the Ghurid armies is not correct. The Turkish danger had been 
increasing all through the preceding decades and the Indian States were 
making efforts—though individual and isolated—'to combat the situation. 
The contemporary Muslim chronicles 1 and the Indian cpigmphic evidence 1 , 
throw considerable light on the ever-increasing concern of the Hindu States 
at the inroads of the Turks and the exploits of the Hindu Rajas in keeping 
the foreign invader—invariably referred to as 'Hammira* —at bay. So 
grave, in facE, was the danger that a tax, Turushkadanda* was imposed by 
some of the Slates to meet the increasing cost of fighting the Turks 1 . 

Muslim settlements before the Ghurid conquest 

While the extension of Turkish political influence was stoutly resisted 
by the Rajputs*, the Muslim saints and mystics peacefully penetrated the 
country and settled at a number of important places. These Muslim migrants 
lived outside the fortified towns amongst the lower sections of the Indian 
population p firstly because of caste taboos, and, secondly p because of the facil¬ 
ity of establishing contacts with the Indian masses. It appears that nearly 
half a century before the Ghurid conquest of northern India isolated Mus¬ 
lim culture-groups had secured a foothold in the country. Ibnd Arir writes 
about Benares: "There were Mussulmans in that country since the days 
of Mahmud bin Sabukngin* who continued faithful to the law h of /slum and 


1 . Tarikh-i*Al-i Sahuktlgin, pp. 497 ; 664-665 ; TdbaqaM- Nasiri. pp. 14,22, 

2. Indian AnSiqvary 1889, pp. 14-19; Epigraphia I/tdira t r p„ 62; Indian Antiquary 
XLL, pp. 17-1S: See also Journal of Indian History* Vol. XV. and XV! <1936-1917): 
“References to Mohiimnindans in Sanskrit Inscriptions of Northern India (AC 730-1320)", 

3. There has been great controversy among historians about the cxacE nature of 
this tax. V.A. Smith (Early History of India 4th ed. p. 400) considers it to mean the tax 
levied to meet the cost of resisting the Turkish invaders. Sten Konow (Epigrophia Indlca 
JX,p. 321) says that it was a tax Imposed on the resident Muslim Turks, "a Hindu Jizya." 
Beni Prasad (The State in Ancient / ndla r p. 44$) writes: “It may refer to ransom-money 
which had lo be paid to Turuskas or western invaders and which had to be raised from the 
whole population. As such it would eorrespond to the Danish tax levied in England for 
a while. Or it may mean a sort of poll lax imposed on Turuskas or settlers from tne north 
west. There is no rmsoo to suppose that Turuskas were settled in every place of which 
the grants mention the TurushakadandVV vide also, Ghosh all Contributions to tht 
History of the Hindu Revenue System, p. 263, 

4. Indian Antiquary', XIV, p. 113. 

5. In fln inscription of the Chauham luler, Chachlgadeva of Nadol, dated 1162, 
reference is made to the defeat and destruction of a Turushka army by his ancestor Anahi- 
Hadeva (Epigraphs Indito, Vol. IX, pp. pp. 62-63; Rajpuram+ Ojha Vol. l r p. 269). His 
son Kalhanx also destroyed a Turushka army, (Ep. Imiica. Vol. XI. pp. 46-51). A mulilat- 
cd inscription at Kiradu, near Mt. Abu, dated V.S. 1235/1|76 A.D. records the repair of 
an idol temple broken by a Turushka army (E. I. r Vol. X1 B p. 72). 
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constant in prayer and good vorkK" At Babich was the mausoleum of 
Sayyid Salar Mas ( ud who *was a soldier in the army of Sultan Mahmud-. 
The fact that his name and his grave survived through long years between 
the Ghaznavtd invasions and the Ghurid occupation of northern India, 
shows that there was some Muslim population to loot after the grave and 
to preserve for posterity the tradition of Salar’s martyrdom 1 . Shaikh 
Mu'in-u’d-din Chishti came to Ajmer before the second battle of Tarain* 
and his deep humanism and pious way of lire attracted a band of devoted 
followers round him. Maulana Raai-u'd-ditt Hasan Saghani, the famous 
author of Mashariq-vl-Anwar, was born in Bada'un 4 long before the Ghurid 
occupation of that town. Recent researches have shown that there existed 
a Muslim colony in Qannauj before the Turkish conquest*. In some towns 
of U,P. and Bihar there are Muslim shrines which arc attributed by local 
tradition to the pre-Ghurid period. The grave of Mi ran Mulhim in Bada un, 
and of Khwaja Majd-u'd-din in Bilgram 8 , the grave on the Uncha Tills 
Mohalla of Mallawan in Bilgram 1 , the dargah of Lai Pir in Azmat 
Tola at Gopamau 16 , the graveyard on the Bilsi Road in Bada'un 11 , the Ganj-i- 
Skuhidtm or Asiwan in Unao 11 , the graves in Jaruha near Hajipur in Bihar, 
the grave or Imam Taqi Faqih near the western gate of Bari-Dargah at 
Manor 14 —are all considered to belong to the pre-Ghurid period and some 
families living in these towns claim that their ancestors settled there during 


1, Efliet and Dowsoit, Vol. II, p. 751. 

2 . Tartkh-i-Firoa Shahf, Barani p. 49 L 

All the legends and traditions about Sayyid Salar have been collected together by 
'Abdur Rahman Chishti in his Mir'aid-Mtu'rii. See also District Gazetteers of the 
United Provinces, VoL XLV, 1921, ppr 117-119. 

3 Nasir-ud-din Mahmud w*a probably the tot prince of tl*TuUn« house of 
Delhi who lived in Bahniidi and under whose regime, according to Mmhaj, mJwaith 
rained trt'c-'if nrcwDcriiv (Fabogot-i^Nasiri, P- 30‘S) But there is no reference lo Sslar 
St inh.s Znt PrSy MtS^ bin Tu^luq was the fits* Sultan of Delhi 
who visited the grave of the saint [Baroni* P- 491). 


4 , Sfyor+tfl-Aultya, p. 46 . 

5 r Fava'ld'ii'l'Fu'ml, p. 10| + 

6, History of Kanmauj r R.S. TripathL 

7 See Kan--tir*Tawarikh m Raii-u'd-dinPF- 51-53; Tazkirat-iti-Wdsihn^pp. 9-1 I \ 
[Uutmish and Muhammad bin Tngltluq put iuseripLions on his grave {District Gazetteers 
of ike United Provinces* VoL XV. p-- 190). 

g, District Gazetteer, Bardot, Vol. XLI, p. ITS. 

9 L ML p, im 

10. District Gazetteer, Hardoi T Vol. XL1, p. 187, 

11. District Gazetteer, Bada'un, Vol. XV, p r 190. 

12. District Gazetteer, Unao, Vol. XXXVtll* p. 1I&. 

B. Sec "Hasan Astari s article r Historical Significance of Islamic Mysticism in 
Medieval Bihar, Historical Miscellany, pp. 1ML 
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this period 1 . Their claims may or may not be correct, but it is difficult to 
challenge the local traditions with regard to the historicity of these graves, 
particularly when they are corroborated by epigraphic evidence. 


Giiurid conquest of Nor)hern India 

It was in the last quarter of the 12th century that the Ghurids turned 
the i r attc ntion towards H i nd us tan, Shihab-u'd-din wrested Multan from the 
Carmathians in 1175. In M78 he marched towards Anhilvara but long and 
arduous marches jn the waterless Indian desert exhausted his army and he 
suffered a signal defeat at the hands of Mularsja 1L 4, ]t was a defeat not 
only of His forces but also of his plans.”* The annexation of the Ghaznavid 
Punjab now became an urgent strategic necessity for him. In ]J79 he 
established himself in Peshawar and two years later he led an expedition to 
Lahore. He did not succeed in overthrowing Khusrau Malik but establish¬ 
ed a fortress at Siaikot. Seven years later he overthrew the Ghaznavid 
power in Lahore (1186). The conquest of Lahore provided him with a base 
or operations for launching his attacks against the Rajput kingdoms that 
lay across the Ravi. He was defeated in his first conflict with Prithvi 
Raja (1191 A.D.), but he reappeared the following year and defeated his 
Rajput adversary at the battlefield of Tara in. Two years later the kingdom 
of Kannauj was attacked and its ruler, Jaychandra, was defeated at Chanda- 
war (near Elawaii). In 1202 Ikhtiyar-u’d-din Muhammad b. Bafchtiyar 
Khaiji ravaged Bihar and established himself in Bengal. By the year 1206 
when Shihab-u'd-din was assassinated at Damyak* practically the whole 
of northern India from the Ravi to Assam was under Turkish domination. 
There were sporadic efforts by the displaced Ran ns to regain their lost power 
and prestige, but these attempts could not crystallize into a movement of 
mass resistance against the foreign rule. The contemporary chronicles 
refer very often to ‘conquest* and ‘reconqucst* of certain areas by the Turks 
—a fact which shows that helped by geographical factors and taking advan¬ 
tage of the pro-occupation of the Turkish warriors, the Rajput chiefs some¬ 
times threw off the foreign yoke but they could not retain their independence 
for long. Perhaps the most difficult and the most disturbing situation for 
the Turks arose in 1196 when the Mher tribe, inhabiting the neighbourhood 
of Ajmer, entered into an alliance with the Chauhanas and the Chalukyas 


225. 


!. See District Gt}ztfteer f Hardoi, p. 

Press, holism™* ******»"”* MjQsJli Mahmud Bilgraini (District Gazetl* 
2, Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, Habifaulloh p. SJ 
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with the intention of expelling the Turks from Rajputana. Timely heJp 
from Ghaznin, however, saved the situation from taking a critical turn. 
So long as the administrative institutions of the Turks did not take a definite 
shape, the danger of Rajput revival and resistance continued to be a serious 
problem for the Sultans. 

Causes of Chur id success 

Various reasons have been advanced to explain this phenomenal success 
of the Ghurid armies. Some of these theories represent only individual fads 
and arc far from being rational explanations of the Turkish successes in 
India. The fact that as regards its extent, economic resources, and political 
prestige the kingdom of Gbur was smaller than most of the medieval Rajput 
states cannot be ignored. The Rajput was, in no way, inferior to the Turk 
in courage and spirit of sacrifice. Rajput heroism and chivalry were prover¬ 
bial, The assertion that the Indians were defeated on account of their non¬ 
violent attitude towards political problems is contradicted by the history of 
the contemporary Rajput kingdoms. Far from being despised, war was 
the prevailing madness and the Rajput states were constantly quarelling 
with each other. The real cause of the defeat of Indians lay in their social 
system and the invidious caste distinctions which weakened their military 
organization and honeycombed their social structure. That patriotic 
fervour in which every citizen instinctively lays his hand on the sword-hilt 
in moments of national crisis was killed by these caste distinctions. The 
bulk of the Indian population was apathetic towards the fortunes of the ruling 
dynasties. No appeal from the Rajput governing classes could possibly 
receive sympathetic response from the vast mass of Indian population because 
there was no unifying bond, no idea of ‘social oneness', no spirit of 'common 
citizenship' and no ‘national consciousness’. Even religion was the mono¬ 
poly of a particular section and the majority of the Indian people had never 
had a glimpse of an Indian temple, Fighting for the preservation of 
Vedss was completely out of question, for it was a sealed book for them and 
for hearing a single verse of its sacred text exemplary punishments were 
often inflicted on them. Menu's regulation: 

*'62: Dying, without expectation of a reward, for the sake 
of Brahmans and of cows or in the defence of women 
and children, secures beatitude to those excluded 
(from the Aryan community, Vahya) ’’ 1 

could hardly make amends for the disabilities imposed upon the non-caste 


]. Atanu, Chapter X, pp. 417-418. 
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Hindu population of medieval Hindustan. As was natural, the call from the 
fortified towns fell on deaf ears and Tailed to evoke any patriotic sentiment 
in the people who lived outside the city-walls under unenviable conditions* 
The forts consequently became a static defence and could not be linked up 
by any mobile striking force all around. Under a different social order 
these fortresses would have served as a fortified base of a very dynamic 
character, linking up all the striking forces to that centre. But taking things 
as they were, a siege very often resulted in a Jouhar by the besieged. 
Whatever resistance was offered, came from the privileged classes and the 
Rajput aristocracy. Had the Indian masses resisted the establishment of 
Turkish rule in India, the Ghurids would not have been able to retain even 
an inch of Indian territory. Commenting on the significance of the Ghund 
conquest of northern India, Prof. Habib remarks: "This was not a conquest, 
property so called. This was a turn-over of public opinion—a sudden 
turn over, no doubt , but Still one that was long overdue." 1 

The caste-system had played havoc with the military efficiency of the 
Rajput states. Since fighting was the profession of a group, recruitment 
was confined to particular tribes or castes*. All others were excluded from 
military training. Thus the bulk of the population was either incompetent 
or unwilling to join the defence forces. The Rajput soldier himself had to 
work under serious handicaps which made his position very weak on the 
battlefield. The idea of physical contamination must have made division 
of labour practically impossible. A soldier had to fight, had to fetch water 
for himself, prepare food, look after his utensils and do similar other works 
which in the Muslim ranks were performed by non-fighting groups. Caste 
rigours and the idea of physical pollution made swift movement of the forces 
almost impossible. The Rajputs, though known for their reckless bravery 
on the battlefield, never realised the truth of the Napoleonic dictum that in 
war all is mental. A sound military planning in which all possible eventua¬ 
lities and emergencies—falling in the hands of the enemy, minor reversals, 
etc.—arc taken into consideration, had little meaning for the Rajput warrior 
who knew how to die but not how to win a victory. If he fell in the hands 
of the mlechchah but was subsequently released, he was doomed for ever. 
He was disowned by his own caste. He was physically alive but socially 


1. Introduction to the Revised Edition of Elliot and Dowson's History of India 
(Vol. 11 ) p. S2, 

2* In view of what Atbcrarvi to said about the working of caste system in India, 
il ia difficult to agree with some modem writer who hold lhat The military profession was 
no monopoly of any particular cm* (An of War in Ancient India, P.C Chaxravarty. pp, 
7£-£2; The Military System in Ancient India, B.K. M&juondar,, p. I?). 
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and theologically he was dead. Naturally T therefore, where imprisonment 
of a few hundred or thousand warriors would have solved the problem, 
Jmkars were performed on a large scale and thousands of men and women 
were needlessly reduced to ashes 1 2 . Whatever may be said about the spirit 
of ehivalric heroism that inspired the performance of Jauhar, from the strictly 
military point of view, it was devoid of all practical wisdom. Instead of 
inspiring the survivors to staffer and more sustained resistance, it made them 
either desperate or pessimistic. The report of every Jauhar performed in 
one fort would have broken the nerves of people living in the neighbouring 
forts. 

Methods of Rajput warfare 

Some reference may be made here to the Rajput methods of warfare. 
The Indians looked upon military art as merely an affair of personal combat 
at a time when the conception of the whole army as a repository of organized 
force had already gained ground- A careful study of the Adab-uI-Harb iva- 
Shuja'at reveals that the Turks knew how to organize and employ their army 
as one coordinate unit, with unity of purpose and unity of organization. 
The Rajput armies mainly consisting of feudal ilevies—raised by different 
Rajput leaders, trained under different conditions and employed on different 
terms—lacked unity of purpose and fought for individual glory; Fakhr-i- 
Madabbir strikes a very significant note when he says: “A commander 
with a heterogeneous army consisting of soldiers (drawn from different 
sources)—hundred from here and hundred from there—cannot achieve 
anything. An army with so varied and so many component elements has 
never been able to achieve anything great 1 ,” 

Much has been said about the destructive role of elephants in medieval 
Indian wars. In fact the Rajputs did nothing wrong when they used those 
elephants in their battles. Mahmud of Ghaznin had effectively used them in 
his campaigns against the Il-khans, Bat ban considered a single elephant 
to be as effective in battle as five hundred horsemen*. But when the Indians 


1. Only once during iht ]ong and chequered history of Muslim rule in India do 
we find the MusaEmans seriously thinking of performing Jaufror. When Nadir Shah invad¬ 
ed Delhi (J739)* the Musatmans found themselves In a vtry difficult situation and. decided 
to perform Janhnr r Shah Wati ullah dissuaded them from this rash act by narrating be¬ 
fore them the cwnti of the trag«iy of Kerbala where the descendants of the Prophet, 
though in a minority, fought to the last valiantly and spiritedly^ MQlfi£Z&t~i-Shah~Abdiil 
Azfc. 

2. Adab-ubtfarb wa Shufa'at (Holograph bf MS in British Museum) ff. 147 
a, b. My friend and colleague Mr, ‘Abdul Wahid Kureishy has edited this work For the 
History Department, 

l r Turikh-i-Flro r Sbehi, p. S3. For Amir Khusrau’s praise of an elephant army, 
see, Qtr'cifhus-Sadain pp. 4546. 
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gave them a pivotal place in the disposition of their armies, they made a 
serious mistake. This deprived their forces of that element of mobility which 
the Central Asian powers rightly emphasized to be the key to success. Huge 
and unwieldy phaianax of armies headed by elephants with gorgeous trapp¬ 
ings, were bound to be signally beaten when face to face with a swift and 
easy-moving cavalry which could attack the flanks and rear of the enemy. 
From the military point of view it was the “Age of the Horse” and a well- 
organized cavalry alone could provide that weight of accumulated force and 
striking power which was needed to face the Turks who had kept themselves 
abreast of all developments in the art of war in the middle ages. 

The superiority of the Turks in strategy and tactics was primarily due 
to their well-organized cavalry 1 2 * . "After their mobility”, remarks R. C. 
Smail, “the second tactical characteristic of the Turks was their archery. 
They used the bow from the saddle, and shot without halting or dismount¬ 
ing. As a result they were able to combine their archery with tactical uses 
of their mobility ... Even in retreat they were able to tum in the saddle 
and shoot at their pursuers," 4 The Indian armies were seriously handi¬ 
capped in this respect. Balban used to say: "1 know well that no (Indian) 
ruler can raise his hand against the army of Delhi because the armies of the 
Rais and the Ranas though consisting of a lac paths (footmen) and dhanvks 
(bowmen) cannot face my army. Barely six or seven thousand horsemen 
of Delhi are enough to ravage and destroy them 4 ”. It is significant that in 
Sanskrit literature the Turkish Sultans of India are referred to as Askwapatis, 
i.e., lords of horses. It was the Turk's chief title to greatness and glory and 
he did not hesitate in making it known through coins which passed through 
every Indian hand. In the earliest coins of the Delhi Sultans the horse is 
seen at full charge and the rider with upraised mace. To the Indian people 
the Turk was cither “the lord of the horse” or " Hammira”, and both these 
legends appear on the coins. 

Social contrast 

Besides the above, there were some 'other reasons which made ihe 
Indians accept the Turkish regime in India. One of the most powerful 
factors in that connection was the Muslim social order which contrasted 


1, Feriihia says that Shihab-u'd-din invaded Lahore with twenty thousand <fo- 
atpah, sih-aspah cavalry, (Vol, I, p. SO). In his campaigns against the Indian Rajas he 
brought much larger cavalry. 

2. Crusading ti'arfnre, 4 Contribution to Medieval Military History pp. 80*81, 

1 Tarikl^i-Fiivi Skahi, p. 52, 



Gold coin issued by Sbihab-u’ddin Muhammad Qiuri 



contains rude represents! ion of the goddess Latahmi. 


Silver coin issued by Ilmtmish 



"The form of Me saddle, fhe neat of the horxamn, the head armour Of I fur Sfcfd and ere rf 
tail, all setm to paint to Turki itieah" 
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sharply with the caste-ridden social and legal structures of medieval. 
Hindustan. 

The idea of “social oneness" which was deeply imbedded in the 
religious thought of the Mussulmans, was a revolutionary force. The Allah 
of the Mussulmans was one. Salvation was open to all. All people, high 
and low, assembled at the same place and prostrated alike before the unseen 
God—a strange phenomenon for the Hindu masses of those days. They 
dined together and did not believe in the idea of theological contamination. 
Islam completely and unreservedly rejected the idea of‘superior birth'—the 
bedrock on which the entire social structure of medieval Hindustan stood. 
“All are sons of Adam and Adam was made of earth." The idea of being 
born from the sun or the moon, or the head or foot of Brahma, was meaning¬ 
less in a Muslim society. Piety (ittiqa) was the only criterion of superiority 
and an ordained priesthood or a hereditary class of Brahmans was the very 
negation or the real spirit of Islam. 

For the majority of Indian people the change from the Rajput to the 
Turk meant removal of all those disabilities and discriminations under which 
they had long suffered. The political organization which had strengthened 
the fabric of the caste-system yielded place to a new order in which every one 
acquired the same rights in the law courts. All disparities in the penal code 
disappeared. Trial by ordeal for the discovery and punishment of crime 
was definitely suppressed. The new government refused to recognize any 
caste distinctions or discriminations. All convictions were on the basis of 
evidence and grave suspicion concerning the character of the accused and 
his previous record. A Sidra became a free man. There were to be no 
gradations in punishments and the cases were not to be considered in any 
caste order. All persons guilty were punished in a uniform manner on the 
basis of state-laws. The Islamic law of evidence did not exclude any one 
from appearing in the witness box. The individuality of women was reco¬ 
gnized. The civil law made no discriminations on grounds of sex, birth or 
wealth. Prof, Habib's observation that "face to face with social amt 
economic provision of the Shariat and the Hindu Smrifis as practical alterna¬ 
tives, the Indian city-worker preferred the Shari' at 1 ," supplies the key to an 
explanation of the acceptance of Ghurid rule by the Indians. 

Significance of the Ghurid occupation of Northern India 

The success of the Ghurids in India did not mean simply the substitu¬ 
tion of one governing class by another. It led to some very vital changes 

Vol II *" ; .J [llIwlurt ‘° J * *<> Revised Edition of Elliot & Dobson's History of India 
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and novae res in various spheres of life — social, religious, political and 
economic. 

The Political Aspect: The establishment of Turkish rule meant 
the liquidation of multi-state system in northern India and the rise of a 
consolidated and centralized political organization which withstood the 
onslaughts of even the Mongol invaders. Hindustan which had become 
merely a geographical expression under the Rajputs regained its political 
individuality under the Turks. It would be too much to say that feuda¬ 
lism—the most distinctive feature of Rajput political lire—disappeared 
completely from India with the advent of the Turks, but it can hardly be 
denied that the two basic concepts of feudalism—localism in administration 
and legal immunity of the feudal lord—received a serious set back and 
centrifugal tendencies were sternly checked and controlled. The political 
instinct of the Turkish conquerors refused to brook any distribution or 
division of authority on a feudal basis, litutmish and fialban, the two 
greatest Sultans of the early Turkish period, believed in unlimited and 
centralized political authority. 

From the 8th century onwards India had lost all contact with the out¬ 
side world and the Hindu society was ‘set in rigidity like a concrete struc¬ 
ture'. One great achievement of the Turkish conquest of northern India 
was the ending of this isolation and the establishment of the International 
status of India in the then-known world. Theoretically the Delhi Sultanate 
was a part of the Abbasid Caliphate and as such, a traveller could, in the 
words of Arnold, “pass from the confines of China to the pillars of Hercules, 
from the banks of Indus to Cictlian Gates, from the Oxus to the shores of 
the Atlantic, without stepping outside the boundaries of the territory ruled 
over by the Caliph in Baghdad 1 ," 

The Religious Aspect: Similarly, as after the rise of Budhism, 
Brahmanism was forced to recast its religious outlook, after the 
Ghurid occupation of northern India also the Hindu religious 
thinkers were obliged to face the changed circumstances by effecting 
a change in their religious outlook. Hinduism gave evidence of great 
dynamism when it modified its social outlook and religious behaviour accord¬ 
ing to the requirements of the time. The rigidity of the caste system was 
softened in the centuries that followed and Hinduism which did not believe 
in making convert^ adopted proselytizing methods*. Though the Bhakti 


]. Travels and Travelers of ike Middle Ages. p. S9 r 

2- Sre Aftf j T&ikh-i-Fbvz Shakf (pp. 330-351) for storv relntif.fr 
conversion of a Muilim woman to Hinduism/ ^ ^ ® to the 
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movement, which was based on the two revolutionary doctrines of direct 
approach to Ultimate Reality and brotherhood of man blossomed in the J4th 
century, its germination may safely be traced to the early 15th century. 
Probably never before in the annals of Hinduism religious leadership had 
sprung from that class of society to w hich saints like Rabir. Nanak; Dadu, 
Dhanna and others belonged. A comparison and contrast of the religious 
and social outlook of the Hindus in the 12th and in the !5th centuries will 
explain the nature and extent of the influence of Islam on Indian culture. 

The Social Aspect; Though the Turkish governing class jealously 
guarded its interests in the political sphere, it never permitted any distinction 
in the social or the legal sphere 1 * The immediate and the most significant 
effect of the Turkish occupation of northern India was the liquidation of 
the old system of city-planning. The place of the "caste-cities* of the Rajput 
period was taken by the 'cosmopolitan cities * of the Mussalmans. The 
gates of the new cities were thrown open for workers, artisans and Chandalas. 
The city w r alls were constantly extended and within its fold all types of people- 
—high and low—built their houses and lived side by side without any social 
stigma attaching to any one. This plan suited the Turkish bureaucracts 
who wanted all workers to be close at hand for work in their karkhonahs 
(factories)* offices and private houses. A$ a result, the cities grew in size 
and prosperity. The city boundary-wall ceased to be a line of social dem a ra¬ 
tion or distinction; it became simply a wall of protection and defence* and 
nothing more. So great was the aversion of the Muslim people to the idea 
of segregation that, when Aibek thought of shifting the tanners of hide 
(dabbagh) to some distant quarter of the city*,—on purely hygienic grounds, 
not due to any caste consideration—the people considered it so cruel and 
unjust that they interpreted his sudden death as a divine punishment for 
this act. 

The new cities that rose up from Lahore to Lakhnauti were symbols 
of a new social order. Workers* labourers, artisans, the non-caste people 
and the unprivileged classes fully benefited from the urbanization policy 
of the Sultans and enjoyed, for the first time, the amenities of civic life. 
The Rajput and the privileged classes chafed under a sense of humiliation 
and defeat but the working classes joined hands with the new government 
and helped it in building the new cities. 


J + Ba]ban r inspitc of his racial prejudices in the political sphere* believed (hut 
there should N no discrimination in legal mailers. When Malik Baqbaq, a courtier, who 
held the jagir of Radium and 4.000 horses, scourged his servant to death, Ikdban ordered 
the Malik Eo be Hogged likewise. Bunin j, p, 40. 

2. Fvtuh'tis-Saktm, pp 105-106. 
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The Economic Aspect: These new cities became busy centres of trade 
and a new impetus was given to commercial enterprise. All those political 
and economic barriers which had separated one state from another and had 
limited the merchant’s world did not exist now. From Multan to Lakhnauti 
there was one government. The legal system was one; the tariff regulations 
were the same; the coinage was the same; the market was wider and there 
wem better prospects of trade. A merchant could move from city to city, 
without any fear of caste regulations. He could stay in any inn or mosque 
(within the four walls of the city) and travel under uniform conditions of 
taxation 1 . 

Commercial relations with the outside world developed on an 
unprecedented scale and foreign traders and merchants began to visit the 
Indian towns in large numbers. ‘Isami refers to the presence of Chinese 
traders in Delhi during the reign of Htutmish*. 

Under the changed social and economic conditions, forced and involun¬ 
tary labour was also given up- This proved a boon for the workers. The 
attitude of the Muslim governments towards involuntary labour is clearly 
evinced by an anecdote relating to Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin as recorded 
by Muhammad ‘Awfi. The Sultan not only punished an officer in this con¬ 
nection but declared forced labour to be a crime in his territory.* 

The Military Aspect: The establishment of Turkish rule in India brought 
about a change in the technique of war and the composition and character 
of the Indian armies. Fighting ceased to be the monopoly of one group. 
Any one who had the strength to bear the strain of war, could join the army. 
In fact it was under the Sultans of Delhi that really Indian armies—Le., armies 
in which recruitment was made from all sections of the Indian population, 
irrespective of any consideration of caste, creed or colour—came into exis¬ 
tence. This Indian army was the forte of the Sultanate and while internally 
it kept down the hostile Ranas and Rawats, externally it baffled the Mongols 
in their attempts at sweeping over the country. 

At a lime when great changes had taken place in the art of warfare in 
Central Asian lands, India had remained wedded to its outmoded and ineffec- 


). Wc hear of Muslim traders from Lahore travelling to do business with the 
Hindus of Gujaral and mating huge pnofUs [F'an'a'id-uFFi/nd, p. 116} A Hindu merchant 
of Nahrwalah, Visa!a Abjar, carried on trade in ChaznicL (/tr*ami r -i&Hikayat r VoL l + 
pp, 4743). 

2. Futuh^-Saiati/t, p. 122* 

3, Jawaml*-ui~Hikayat ± VoL f H p. 22. 
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live modes of warfare, relying mainly on the elephant* the pm'k and the fort 
as the chief instilments of war. The Turk ushered in the change From the 
petit (foot soldier) lo the sawQrm-i-muqataia (mounted fighting men) 
and thus brought India militarily on a par with Central Asian powers 1 . 

The idea of a strong standing army— centrally recruited, centrally paid 
and centrally adminis^ered , —gained ground with the advent of the Turks, 
Levies from provincial governors and Iqta'dars were often requisitioned but 
the central army always remained the core of the military organization 
of the Turks. The Central government recruited and utilized all the resour¬ 
ces of the country in men and material wherever available—horses from Sind 
Siwalik and Bhatnir; elephants from Bengal 5 ; mercenaries from the Khokar 
and Jat tribes of the Punjab 4 ; lancers from the suburbs of Sind 5 etc. 

Character of the Ghtirid Invasions 

The Turkish invasions were not inspired by any religious zeal or prose¬ 
lytising fervour, Shihab-ivd-dm's first conflict on the Indian soil took place 
not with a Hindu raja but with a Muslim co-religionist and he faced him 
with the same determination and in the same spirit in which he carried his 
anris into the Aryavfirtit* The Ghurid successes were not followed by any 
retaliatory action inspired by religious zeal or fanaticism. They handled 
the situation in the light of expediency and entered into a series of compro¬ 
mises without any religious partiality or prejudice. After the conquest of 
Ajmer, $JuhafcHi + d-din did not take over the administration but entrusted 
it to Prithvi Raj's son on condition of vassalage. When Delhi was conquer- 
cd, Khandirai’s successor was allowed to rule over the territory- When 
the Chauhans troubled FrithM Raj's son, Aibek decided on direct annexe 
tion but compensated the prince by placing him in charge of RanLhambhor- 
Fakhr-i-Mudabbir, a contemporary of the early Turkish Sultans, has dis- 


L But India could not keep herself in touch with developments in the art of war 
in Central Asia in subsequent centuries. If the neglect of cavalry- brought disaster at the 
battlefield of Tansin (1191), the neglect of artillery received sen ere punishment at Faiup&t 
(1525). 

2. The importance that the 'Arix and his department assumed m the adffimivLnv 
ijon of she Sultanate during this period was due to the emphasis laid by the Turkish SuMans 
on the organization of the standing army. Fakhr-i-Mudabbir describes 3 review by ihe 
Arte The *Aril saw the army—both cavalry and infantry—march past him. The na^As 
stood by and the 'Anz scrutinized each soldier, his arms and hi* horse. Every soldier had 
an appointed place; the naqibs had charts for arranging the soldiers injgle array, JAifet* 
vl-HarfrMS: Cf it with [he rev Few- of SafTarjd armies. Supra Section TWO p, Z5k For the 
interest displayed by Balkan and his Ariz in the upkeep and maintenance of army, see 
Tarik/t-i-firaz Shfihi f pp, L15-116, 

3„ Tpfikk-l-Firiyz Shakir pp. 55-96- 

4. Foundation of Muslim Rate in lndm t p. 247, 

5 . Qir'un-m-S^dum p, 47 . 
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cussed five types of wars'. Barring the religious terminology which was 
inevitable in the medieval content, he seems to believe that the Turkish wars 
were not religious in character. 


Unnecessary emphasis is sometimes laid on the destruction of templer) 
and cities by the Turks in the I2th and the 13th centuries*. These acts were 
the necessary concomitant of medieval warfare. Every invader and co 
quero rdclighted in presenting hts exploits and achievements before th 
people in complimentary colours. These things were not unknown to Hindus' 
One west Chalukyan inscription formally accuses the Chola king of having 
burnt Jam temples in the Belvola province. The Vaisnavas of the South 
level similar charges against the Cholas*. In fact every age has its own 
code of war. In the middle ages the destruction of temples and houses 
of worship was practised by all-Indians, Turks, Mongols and others. Every 
invader, like the Turkish Sultans of Delhi, delighted in magnifying his 
achievements. In almost the same strain in which Hasan Nizami extols the 
achievements of the Ghurids, the Hindu kings of medieval India prided in 
the destruction of cities and houses of worship. The burning of Vatapi 
by the Pal lavas and the repeated sacking of Sanchi by the Chalukvas 
who dominated the Deccan, may be cited as instances of this spirit.’ A 
Rashtrakuta king boasts of having reduced the great city of Qannuaj into 
Kusaihah. Similarly the Cholas assumed the title of Madhuraniaka to 
signalize the destruction of the city of Madura*. "Vikrama Cola", writes 
Narayan Chandra Bandogopadhyaya, "claimed to have burned not only the 
almga country but also the city of Kampili as well as the whole or Ratta- 
pad,. As to the burning of the Rashtrakuta country by Rajendra Cola, we 
have an account ,n the Soartur inscription. According to that record, the 
Cola army numbering 9,00,000 pillaged the whole country slaughtering 
Brahmanas, women and children and destroyed the modesty or women by 
forcibly carrying them off. Another Cola record speaks of the destruction 
of non-combatants while the Hoysata Visnuvardhana claims to have burned 
enemy towns and territories*." Neither the medieval Hindus nor the 
medieval Turks need be condemned for what they did. They simply follow¬ 
ed an established practice of their age. 


1, Adab-ul-Ifarb wq Shvja'ai, ft I3tb-I32a. 

XIV, XIX. F ° r a m0Jcm ,ntCrpretation ° r t* 1 * * 4 '* s« The Struggle for Empire, pp. 

padhyaya, p Eolltp end fylitteat Theorlet, Narayan Chandra Bandyo- jg 

4. Po! , ry w FotllieaJ nMrjef pp J76 _ m 

Hmdu Poiuy arf Politicttl pp 






Chapter III 


CHARACTER OF THE EMPIRE AND THE RELIGIO-POLITICAL 
IDEALS OF THE SULTANS 

The character of the early Turkish Empire of Delhi has often been 
grossly misunderstood. Sometimes a religious veneer is put on it and it is 
represented as a 'theocracy 1 ; at others it is a called a 'military state 1 , resting 
on sheer physical force—without roots in the soil or support from the masses, 
A closer study, however, reveals that it was neither the one nor the other 
and that ail such estimates are based on a misunderstanding of the real nature 
of the Muslim political organizations from the time of the Prophet to the 
rise of Sultanate. 

As already stated 1 , all Muslim governments from the time of the 
Umayyads have been secular organizations. The concept of theocracy, 
even if its Christian or Jewish background is ignored, cannot be divested 

of its following essential elements: 

(a) A government in which God is regarded as the sole sovereign: 

(b) the government is devoted primarily to the achievement of religi¬ 
ous ends; 

(c) all laws are divine commands rather than human ordinances; 

(d) these laws are administered by an organized priesthood or a 
sacerdotal order claiming divine commission; and 

(e) the two societies, civil and religious, are entirely incorporated. 

The Khilafat-F Rashida alone can be designated as a theocracy in the 
light of the elements mentioned above. The Sulramie did not possess these 
attributes. It had no sanction in ,Shari*at\ nay, it was a non-legal institution, 
its laws were the result of the legislative activity of the rulers and the 
governing classes. The administration was exclusively in the hands of 
the secular authorities. When Bughra Khan advised Kaiqubad to shake 
off his indolence and reorganize the administration, he exhorted him to 
appoint particularly reliable persons to look after the Diwan-i- Wlzarat, the 
Diwan-i-Risalal\ the Diwan-t-*Arz and the Dfwm-i-Insha 1 , The implication 

1. Sec Supra, Section TWO. \ 

2. The Diwan-i-Rhaloi did not deal with religious affairs as Dr. t, H. Qumhi 
stale (Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, p AS). It dealt, as the term itselfsuggests, 
with foreign and diplomatic correspondence, (Cf. Habibullah, Foundation of, Muslim 
Rule in India, pp. 233-224). 

3. Tarikfhl-Fiiv! Shofil, p. 1S3. 
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was that these departments — all of which were under secular control— 
constituted the pivot of the administration. In fact it was the higher 
nobility and the upper class of officials, like kotwats, wakiM-dars, 
surjandarSj akkurbegs,. dabirs l and which Influenced and formu¬ 

lated the policies of the Sultanate. The religious leaders played the part of 
a second fiddte. The political authorities tried to bind them to the state 
chariot in order to win public support through them, but they w r ere 
not allowed to determine the course of political developments. Religion 
was no doubt respected but it was never made the basis of the political 
organisation and the Sultanate never strove to realize any religious ends. 
Even the ethico-political treatises of the period* though anxious to invest 
the king with divine dignity, did not hesitate in declaring the incompatibility 
of dindart with dunyadari of which the Sultanate was the highest perfection 5 . 

The early Turkish Empire of Hindustan was a class-state in so far as 
its political outlook was concerned* The Turkish warriors were more 
anxious to consolidate and preserve their power and authority rather than 
attempt any propagation or exposition of the political ideals of Islam. In 
fact, they themselves were callow converts and had accepted the new religion 
at a time when decadence had set in and political rivalries and ambitions 
had deadened the real spirit of the faith. They were ignorant of the Islamic 
ideals of peace and war which had inspired the soul of the early Saracens. 
Their wars were not the wars of religion and their political ideals were not 
determined by Islam. They planned their political life on secular basis; 
worked according to their secular instincts and allowed the spirit of tribal 
intolerance and tribal greed—which Islam, as preached by the Prophet, had 
come to abolish—to continue operating in their lives. They were Muslims 
no doubt but were not the represen tad ves of Islam. The chronicles of the 
early Muslim historians like Sadr-ifd-din Hasan Nizami and FakhN- 
Mudabbir often delude us into thinking that the Turkish occupation of 
northern India was a religious affair and that the warriors were religious 
heroes ready lo live and die for the faith, but such a view cannot stand the 
lest of historical scrutiny. Considered in its proper historical perspective, 
the Turkish occupation of northern India was an inevitable result of the 
emigration of races from Mongolia and Central Asia, It was population 
pressure, rather than religious fanaticism, which had brought the Turks 
into Hindustan. The Empire which they had so enthusiastically built up 
would have ended in smoke had not another wave of tribal-emigration from 


L Sec Tabaqat-t+Nasfri, p, 169; Tartkk-l-FlrQz Shahi, pp. 37-lfr; 85 etc, 
2. Falawa-i-Jakartfari, l, 159a, 
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Turkish lands—4.e. the Mongol pressure—uprooted innumerable Muslim 
families and driven them pell-mell into Hindustan to supply the necessary 
man-power for the infant Turkish Empire of India. 

The opinion that the Turkish government was military in character or 
that it rested exclusively on the force of Turkish arms is equally unwarranted. 
No political structure could be built up and no government could be carried 
on for decades, nay for centuries, without its active acquiescence by the 
people. The frequency of military operations during the period should not 
be construed to mean that the slate was military in character. It was military 
only so far as all medieval Empires had to be. Beyond that it was not, and, 
could not be so. The Rajput privileged classes—Thafcur.r, Rornrj and Rawats 
—who were deprived of their pre-eminent position in the social and political 
life of the country-no doubt chafed under foreign domination and rebelled 
whenever an opportunity was available, but we do not come across a single 
revolt of the Hindu masses as such. In fad the people in general had 
accepted the new government as it had guaranteed complete freedom in 
their peaceful pursuits. A Hindu inscription dated 1337 of the Vikrama 
era (1280-1 A.D.) describes Balban as he. ‘throughout whose contented 
realm, under his great and good government, from Gaur to Ghaznah. from 
the Dravida country and Rameshwaram, everywhere the Earth bears the 
bounty of sylvan spring.” His armies "ensure the peace and security enjoy¬ 
ed by all*' So great was the Sultan’s care for his people that "Vishnu him¬ 
self has retired from the care of the world and gone to sleep on the ocean of 
milk 1 .” There may be an element of poetic exaggeration in it, but it is, 
nevertheless, characterized by feelings of sincere appreciation. 

The circumstances under which the Sultans had to work were ex¬ 
acting. On one side the displaced governing class was eager to reassert 
its authority and win back its lost prestige and on the other side the 
Mongols were hammering at the gates of India. A vigilant and well-organiz¬ 
ed army alone could guarantee peaceful conditions both for the individual 
and the society. An analysis of the military operations of the period reveals 
the fact that never for once were the Turkish armies called upon to deal with 
a hostile population. Their operations were directed cither against the 
_ Mongols or against the recalcitrant Ranas and Rawats. Mr. K. M. 

A Munshi’s observation that “the conquests so exultantly referred to by the 
A } court chronicles of the Sultanate had an Indian side of the picture. It was 
u \ of ceaseless resistance offered with relentless heroism; of men, from boys 
teens to men with one foot in the grave, flinging away their lives for free- 


1. Epigrephia Intb Stoslmtea, 1913-1914, pp. 35-45. 
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dom; of warriors defying the invaders from fortresses for months, sometimes 
for years, in one case, with intermission, for a century; of women in thousands 
courting lire to save their honour; of children whose bodies were flung into 
the wells by their parents so that they might escape slavery; of fresh heroes 
springing up to take the place of the dead and to break the volume and 
momentum of the onrushing tide of invasion" 1 2 3 ' is not borne out by historical 
facts and may be dismissed as an attempt to misread medieval history in 
terms of modem national sentiments. Had this been the popular reaction 
to Turkish occupation of the country, the Turkish government would have 
been thrown out in no time, 

A scientific evaluation of the nature of any organization cannot be 
attempted without an analysis of (a) the atmosphere in which the oganization 
developed, (b) the leitmotif of the persons who developed it and (c) the 
organization itself. Studied in this light the Sultanate appears to be essen¬ 
tially a secular institution which was accepted by the medic vat Indian people 
on grounds of merit. 

Persian Influence on the Turkish State 

Long before his advent into India, the Turk had been persianized in 
his thought and behaviour. The spirit of Persian Renaissance, though a 
spent-up force at this time, had so captivated his imagination that he was 
anxious to recreate and revive as much of Persian culture and traditions 
as possible. From theories of kingship to names and nomenclature of insti- 
utions and officers, court etiquettes and army organization, every detail 
of the llbaritc political organization breathed the Persian atmosphere. The 
Sultanate, an anomalous but inevitable growth in Islamic polity as it was 
could not turn to the Pious Caliphate for guidance or inspiration. The 
Sassanids had elaborated, an efficient state-apparatus, perhaps the most 
perfect in the history of Asia Minor;" and so the monarchical traditions 
of Persia could best serve the ideological and cultural needs of the Sultanate, 
The Sultans consequently invoked the spirit of Sassanid Persia and derived 
ideological vitality and cultural stamina from it,* They rescued the great 
Persian heroes like Jamshed, Kaikhusrau, Kaiqubad, Bahrain and Afra- 
sjyab from the Sassanid oblivion and rehabilitated them in Muslim political 
consciousness as ideals of social conduct and political behaviour. All 
sorts of traditions—genuine and fake—associated with these heroes were 


1# Tht Struggle for Eftipirt, Preface^ 

2, /mr h Barthold, p, 

3. Tarikfi-i-firo: Shatii, pp, 2S; 30-31; 142; 113; 
Qir'm-us-Sa'ilain, p. 24; 
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revived under the belief that kingship was not possible without emulating 
Persian customs and ways of lire. Balban gave the popular names of Muslim 
families—Mahmud and Muhammad— to his sons born before his accession, 
but, his grandsons, who were bom after his accession, were named as Kaiqu- 
bad, Kaikhusrau, Kaimurs. after the Persian kings. Both lltutmish and 
Balban traced their pedigrees to Afrasiyab 1 and Amir Khusrau found no 
better compliment for Kaiqubad than 1 : 

oUM 

oji) ji 

While nominating Razia as his successor, Jltutmish did not hesitate for a 
moment to consider the legal propriety of his action. He drew his inspiration 
from the Iranian traditions in which a daughter succeeding his father was 
not an unusual phenomenon. The fact that two daughters of Khusrau 
Parvez—Purandukht and Arjumanddukht—had ascended the throne one 
after the other in the 7th century* was enough to satisfy llluimish's consci¬ 
ence, He bowed down before the Iranian traditions ignoring the interdict 
of the Prophet against entrusting government to women*. 

So far as the administrative institutions of the Delhi Sultanate were 
concerned, most of them had evolved and developed in Persian lands and 
consequently the Persian stamp was very deep upon them. The slaves or 
the Imperial Household were recruited, maintained and disciplined according 
to Persian traditions. The armies were modelled on the armies of medieval 
Persia, with the same arms, equipment and tactics. No reader of Adalh 
ut-IJarb wa-Shufiw will be left in any doubt about the nature and extent of 
the Sassanid influence on the military ideals and organization of the Turks. 

In their social life also the Turks adopted Persian customs, etiquettes 
and ceremonials. The court of the Delhi Sultan was, in certain respects. 


]. Addressing Nasir-u'dniifi Mahmud, Imam Asir-u p cktiTi Muntakhab wrote: 

L_)Uj lJJU aA vVJyl ^ 

ITarikk+Mulwmmadi, Holograph, f 356a a^d JSIb), See aUo, Tarikh^Rroz 
Shahi p. SI- 

For ait account of the Afrasiyabi Maliks, see Raverty p. *0G ef 

2, Qir w an-uJ*S£fdein t p- 22. 

3. History of Persia, Malcolm, VoL I h P- 54* 

Literary History of Persia, Browne, Vol. E. p. ESI* 

A. halat+fXhifit* Shah Waliylkli, p . 8: Hv/jatultak^l'Batigka, If, p. 356. For 
comemporao opinion about the desirability or otherwise of aenng upon the advice of 
women, sec p, 6Sa. 
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a replica of the Sassanid court K The custom of pabos or laminbos 1 was 
introduced and the Persian festival of Nawaz* was celebrated with great pomp 
and eclat. The Mongol cataclysm had dealt a severe blow to Persian culture 
in 'Ajam; the Turkish Sultans of India gave it the protection it needed and« 
when almost all its centres had fallen, Delhi rose into eminence as the last 
citadel of Persian traditions. 


Theories and ideals of Kingship 

Law, tradition and expediency—these three factors shaped the political 
outloot of the Sultans and conditioned their theories of kingship. Insofar 
as they considered themselves h 'lieutenants of the Caliph 1 "' and looked 
for investiture from Baghdad 5 * their attitude was determined by the legal 
requirements of the age 4 . The traditional elements in their theory of sovere¬ 
ignty came from Sassamd Persia; while political circumstances accentuated 
or attenuated the autocratic character of their monarchical institutions. 


L Tarikh+i-Firoz Sha/ih p. 25; Amir Khusmu declares KaiqubadT court to be 
superior 10 the courts or K[sra F Zuhafc, Faridun and Jam, Qir'a?Mii-&txkln t p, 25. 

2. The custom of prostrating before the king was prevalent both in India and 
Persia. The Muslim rulers, both caliphs and sultans, adopted it very early. The Seljuqs, 
the Samanids and the Ghaznnavids introduced it in their courts. If it reached the Delhi 
court through Persian channels,. Indian traditions brought it to the medieval khandahs, 
AH visitors to Shaikh Farid n'dHJin Ganj-i-Shakar and Shaikh Kiramu’d~din Auliva 
showed their respect to the great saints by laying their foreheads on the ground. Amir 
Hasan refers lo this practice again and again (Fawn'id-al-Fi/ad. pp. J5E-J5&), Shaikh 
Nasir-u’d-din Chiragh discontinued it on account of hi illegal character and declared: 

I}) Ji 

(Ii Ls not lawful to plow head on the ground before a creature}— KJiair-uf Majaiis, 

p. 157* 


3. Nauroc (or Nwtpvz as it was called by the Sa?sanidsJ was an ancient Persian 
festival (A. ChrisimscFj, pp, 225^). Alberum thus describe the general schemes of the 
celebration of Nmiroz: 

ai in these five days it was the custom of the Kisras ^Persian kings} that the king 
opened the Nauru* and then proclaimed to all that he would hold a session for them and 
bestow benefits upon them. On the second day the session was for men of high rank, and 
for the members of the great families. On the third dav the session was for his warriors 
and for the highest Maubadhs (priests). On the fourth day it was for his family, his relations 
and domestics, and an the fifth day it was for his children and clients. When the sbuh 
day came and he had done justice to all of them, he celebrated Nauru* for himself and com 
vemed only wrth his special fnends and those who were admitted into his nrtvaev +h as 
cited in Encyclopaedia of Region ami Eihki . VoL V, p. &7Z. pnv jcj, 0 s 

+ That the festival of Naur?? wns celebrated in India for four days is dear from the 
following statement of Anur Hasan Sijzi made before Shaikh Ntznm-u^nJin A Libya: 

ii~J SJLii i*l ,ly Jjj y iS i}J jlyj. ^ 

FnwQ'id'Ul-Fuad, p, 127. 


4. Adob-ul-Harb, ff 9b, 10a. Tabaqat-i-Ntxiri, p. 177; 30«; N. Wright pp. 15.32. 

5. Tobaqat-i-Naitri, p r 174; Tmikh+Fim Shahi, p. 103. 

The Caliphate 2 Arnold, pp. 101-102, 
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An analysis of the processes through which the traditions of Sassanid 
Persia made their way into the Muslim society, an interesting sociological 
study no doubt, falls beyond the scope of this work. Jt may. however, be 
pointed out that the governing class had to use much ingenuity in order to 
make these Persian notions tolerable to Muslim society. The divinity of 
kings being a fundamental postulate of Sassanid polity, the court of the 
Sassaind Emperor was arranged like a temple where people approached 
him with the same servility and deference with which a devotee approaches 
the pedestal of an idol. When Muslim power was established in Persia, 
these Persian traditions were suppressed for the moment but, soon afterwards 
they began to reassert themselves. A Persian sect, called Rawendiya (from 
the name of their town) surrounded the palace of Mansur (754-775 A.D.) 
and shouted: K Tt is the house of our Lord, he that giveth us food to oat 
and water to drink/' 1 They demanded the Caliph to declare himself as God 
in human form. This demand was so glaringly opposed to the fundamentals 
of Muslim faith that no Muslim ruler, however indifferent towards religion* 
dare accept it The Rawendis were crushed but the hint was taken by the 
ruling classes that political authority could not be consolidated without 
introducing some divine elements into it. The power of the crown was 
consequently sanctified and the democratic traditions of Islam were made 
to yield place to the authoritarian tendencies of Iran. Ideals and traditions 
which were refused admittance through the front gale, came surreptitiously 
and through the back door. Kingship was declared to be the viceregency 
of God (n iyahoi -/ -Khudawmdi J* and the king was placed on a 
divine pedestal. Many servile forms of the Sassanid court were revived and 
were presented as legitimate substitutes for the earlier democratic practice 
of bay V a . But, while all these institutions and practices were being |egali?ed* 
the basic fact remained that the Sultanate itself was illegal. A school of 
jurists then elaborated a constitutional theory which accepted the new 
monarchy (Sultanate) as an unalterable reality and linked it up with the 
Caliphal system. Some hadises were also manufactured to cast a halo of 
legality round tfie person of the Sultan* 1 ‘Ulbi quotes the saying : uA 

U tbn Ajiir, Vol V, pp. J87-1S8. 

2. Tarikh-i-Fir&z Shahi, p. 34. 

3; MutftuMajiw, I bn Khaldun (Urdu Translation, Lahore), Voh JJ T p 90, 

MLnhaj's use of I he term bayt-i-'nm in connection with the accession of MiVizz- 
u'd-din Bah ram (p. 191) b Ata-u‘d*din Mas'ud (p, 19B) and Nasir-uM-din Mahmud (p. 203) 
appears ridiculous when the real connotaiioo of the term t$ Jtept in mind. What Minhsy 
designates as bay*t*t‘ + am was really (he allegiance of the nobility. 

4, I( may be pointed out that daring the time of [he Prophet the word Sufi tin 
was never used in the sense in which It is used or understood loday. It simply meant 
pohw or argument. There are six passages in the Quran where Sultan has the meaning of 
power, but it h always the ipcnuial power which Iblis exercises over men (Sura XtV: 26; 
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Sultan 2 ill Allah fi'l an (The Sultan is the shadow or Ailah on earth) as a 
genuine kadis at the beginning of the Kitab-itU Yamini and his commentator 
aUManini says that it was transmitted by Tirmiri and others as going back 
to Ibn *UmarV All these attempts were dictated by the desire to facilitate 
the entry of Persian ideas into the body-politic of Islam. 

The early Turkish Sultans of Delhi drew inspiration from these reorien¬ 
tated traditions of Sassanid Persia. The king was proclaimed to be 'the 
shadow of Cod on earth' 1 , and his heart was declared to be mem:ar-i-rabbani\ 
Obedience to him was considered obedience to God* while rebellion against 
him was condemned as sin 1 . The Quranic verse: “Obey God, obey the 
Prophet and obey those with authority*,” was constantly emphasized to 
bring home to the minds of the people the necessity of obeying the Sultan, 
and a hadis of the Prophet in which the people are exhorted to obey the 
orders of their ruler 'even if he he a negro or a slave or mutilated inform 
was constantly pressed forward to make obedience to political authorities, 
a religious obligation enjo-ned by the Quran and the Hadis^ 

XV: 42; XVI: 101-102; XVII: 67; XXXIV; 20). In the early centuries of Islam the word 
rtimti to mean governmental power* The transition in meaning from an impersonal re¬ 
presentative of political power to a personal title is a much later development. 

1 1 , Shark ai - Yammi, Cairo, 3 266. p, 2 L 

2, Tarikh- i- Fakhr-u d-din Mubarak Shah, p. 13; Taj-uf-Mp'cuir. p. 79; Adab-ub 
Harb ¥ f iBa. Minhaj calls Ihuimiih ^ (p* 165): Nasir-ta d-din 

Mahmud is called V— and (p 205)* Minhaj additssc* 

Balban also os such (p. 230), Amir Khusrau writes about Kaiqubad: 

LjStl-S T* 

(Qtr'Qtr-i/j-Sa'dam, p. 205), 

j ^ ijU*f u yifl }" 

{Dhmtu p. 30). 

{Qiran-ttJ-Sa dain, p r 25) + 

3„ Tarikh-i-Firoz Skahi, pp. 70-71; Khumii writes about Kaiqubad: 

Qi/on-u'^Sa'rfain r p. 20, 

4, Tankh-I-Fakhf'iid-dm Mubarak Shah r p. 12; Fakhrd-Mudabbir quol« the 
fo I lowing as a Erudition of the Prophet: 

^ 5 ali fl * IJ fiUef ^ y &D! tUe] iW ^ 

0^5 fh* Uf *)| l jh3J: JJj 

5. Fakhr-b\1txiakbir t (Adab-uf-Harb, f, 100b; f T 102a Tarikh-bFakhr-uddin 
Mubarak Shalt, p. 12) and Minhaj {Takaqai-(-Naifrt r p r 183) use the phrase 

for rebdhon. 

6, Tarikhri-Fakhr-uddm Mubarak Shah, p. ll 

7. Tarikk-i^Fakht-ud-dw Mubarak Shah, p, 13; Adab-ul-Harb, t 3b, 
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Inspired by the Sassanid traditions of distance between royalty and the 
ryoe t the Turkish Sultans of Delhi also emphasized the dignified parts of 
kingship and looked down upon alt contact with the people as derogatory to 
the dignity of kingly office In adopting this attitude towards the ryot* the 
Sultans were* in fact, helped and encouraged by the nobles who considered 
such attitude necessary in their own interest. Two very distinguished 
Turkish nobles of thej^riod, Malik *Izz-u'd-din Salari and Malik Qmb-u*d-din 
Hasan* persistently persuaded Iltutmish to maintain royal dignity in every 
sphere for “it was necessary for the Sultan to strike awe and terror into the 
Eiearts of the people 1 p and because "one could not discharge ihc obligations 
of kingship unless he behaved with dignity 1 .” But this altitude did not go 
unchallenged. Sayyid Kur-u'd-din Mubarak Ghasnavl boldly criticised 
these practices and explained their irreligious character in the presence of Ntut- 
mishV Iltutmishi however, did not discontinue them. Whatever his perso¬ 
nal religious outlook* he refused to take any risks by ignoring the demands 
of political life. The reaction of the people to these servile forms ofSassanid 
kingship is not known. Only once during the long history of the Delhi 
Sultanate, did a man ask a saint of Bihar about the justification for calling 
the Sultan the shadow of God on earth 3 / 1 Similar interrogations must 
have exercised the mind of at least some people, but wc have no means of 
knowing their views, What bound the people to the Turkish Sultans and 
created confidence in their hearts was, in fact* their stern and implacable 
sense of justice which overrode all other considerations 4 . It was at this 
level of justice and equity—not at the level of theological speculations or 
personal fads and fancies—that the common man judged his ruler. 

[One of the most popular medieval Persian traditions was the compila¬ 
tion of the vasaya (precepts) of eminent rulers and statesmen. Some of 
these collections are, no doubt, apocryphal in character but they were immen¬ 
sely popular in the middle ages and were avidly read and quoted by medieval 
statesmen and political thinkers*. Of the Sultans of Delhi, the fvasaya of 
Balhan alone have been preserved "by Zia-u’d-din Barani*. Baiban was, 
in fact, an ideal ruler according to the standards of the age—firm, fair and 


1 + Tarlkt^i-Hrox Shahi„ p. 31. 

Z Tarikh'i-Ftro- Shohi. p. 4L 

3. Ufa'dtm-ut-Xfa'ani, Vol, I, p. 25, Sec 1 U 0 A‘ija>i-Kksura\i VoL IV p. 196, 
4 r Tofikh-i’Ftrej Shahi. p p r 44-45. 

5. Barani refers lo many such celled ions of wasajra in his Fonnwhi-Jakandarj, 

,►«, ^,4-a'd^in Zakariya, a ceuicrnponiTy of ftftitmhfri and Baiban. is 

° left a rt'tuyitf/ AumoA for his son. Shaikh Sadar-u'd-dm 'Arif tSce 

ftlESJrS ” 3 fc* ° f Jalal-uddw Bukhari Makhdum-i-Jabaman. MS L 44a> 

inis rrwiyot Namah it not available new. 
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awe-inspiring. Endowed with rare political vision and energy, he set the 
confused and disorganised affairs of government in order and enhanced the 
dignity and prestige of the crown, ‘“No one' 1 2 3 4 5 6 , rightly observes Lane-Poole, 
“understood better than Batban the conditions of kingship in India. l " His 
wosaya had, therefore, a special significance for medieval governments which 
were faced with the problem of law and order and the consolidation of poli¬ 
tical power. His instructions to his sons—Muhammad 1 and Mahmud 1 —■ 
epitomize not only the political ideology of the middle ages but bring out 
the inner conflicts of his own political personality in full relief. 

li a [ban's wasaya to his son and heir-apparent. Prince Muhammad, 
comprised two parts: the first was based on what Balb&n had heard about the 
functions and duties of kingship from eminent scholars at the court of lltut- 
mlsh. These advices were idealistic and religious in nature. So far as 
acting upon them was concerned, Baiban himself confessed: “How can we 
the slaves be competent to rule in the manner in which ‘Umar b, K ha tab and 
'Umar b. 'Abdul ‘Aziz ruled*." It was ‘paternal love’, he said, which induced 
him to mention them before him. otherwise they had no relevance to his 
political problems. 1 The second part of his instructions was based upon 
his persona! political experience which extended over a period of half a 
century, Balban wanted his son to follow these instructions closely, strictly 
and intelligently, "If we do not regularly observe these rules", he warned 
the Prince “there is sure to be trouble and confusion in our territories*.” 

The first part of Balban’s wasaya contained the following advices: 

/ 

(1} Do not consider the task of ruling over people an ordinary or a 
trifling affair. It is a serious duty which should be discharged 
in all seriousness and with full sense of responsibility! 

(2) The heart of the king refiects the glory of God. If it does not 
continue catching divine radiance continuously, the king cannot 
fulfil or satisfy so many and so important duties of his kingly 
office. The king should, therefore, strive for the purification of 
his heart and his soul and should always be thankful to God for His 
blessings. ‘A thankful king is sheltered under the canopy of 
God's protection':: 


1. Medieval India under Mohammedan Kate, p, B8. 

2. Tarikk-i-FirOz Shahi, pp. 69-80. 

3. Tarikh-i-Firvi Shahi, pp. 95-103. 

4. Tarikh-t-Firoz S/tahi. pp. 74-74-75. 

5. Taflkh-I-Firoi Shahi, p, 70, 

6. Tarihh’i’Firo: Shahi , p. 70. 
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(3) If the king allows the low bom, base, irreligious and faithless 
people to interfere in government affairs, he is not only guilty 
of being ungrateful to God but occupies the territory of God 
against the orders of the Day of Creation.' 

(4) The King must live in such a way that all his acts, words and 
movements are appreciated and recognized by the Mussulman*. 

(5) He must follow the old kings and seek God’s pleasure by doing 
approved and virtuous acta. 

(6) He must behave in such a way that his words, deeds, orders 
and personal qualities and virtues may enable people to live 
according to the laws of shari at. 

(7) That king alone is a real ruler who uses his God-given glory, 
grandeur, army, attendants and treasuries, to extirpate infidelity, 
idolatry, polytheism and vice. If he is unable to accomplish 
this, he must at least, keep the enemies of God and His Prophet 
dishonoured and humiliated. 

(8) If the king is unable to uproot sin and immorality completely, 
he must at least make it impossible for sinners and immoral 
peoptc to indulge in sin and vice. 

(9) He alone is a real king whose friends and officers administer 
absolute justice and root out oppression from his dominion. His 
own example should incline the hearts of friends, officers and 
subjects towards justice and (airplay. 

(10) Pious, religions minded, just and Godfearing men alone should be 
appointed as qazis, officials, amir dads and muhtasibs so that the 
laws of shari‘at might be enforced through them. These officials 
should remove deceit, fraud, dissensions, dishonesty, hoarding 
and usury from the people. 

(11) The king should realise that 'people follow the religion of their 
rulers'. If the king and his officers arc honest and truthful, a ll 
the people in his dominion, young and old, women and children 
are drawn towards virtue, uprightness and justice. If the king 
and his officers indulge in oppression and vice the people also 
become wicked and immoral: "O my dear son! Jamshed, the 
king of kings, used to say very often that the people are obedient 
and subordinate to King's orders. They adopt the same things 
which their king likes,’ 1 

(12) The king and his allies, friends, qaiis, officials and governors 
should realize that success in this world and salvation in the next 
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depends on purification of the inner self. So far as external 
decoration is concerned, the high bom and the low bom, the 
Mussulmans and the infidels, the skilled ones and the worthless, 
the learned and the illiterate, the slaves and the free born, make no 
difference 

Under the second category, Balban advised his son as follows; 

(1) Royal dignity should be maintained both in public and private. 

All etiquettes and formalities should be meticulously followed 
under all circumstances. 

(2) You should understand that kingship is the viceregeney of God. 

(3) Only noble, virtuous, wise and skilled people should be allowed 
to come near you. You should make huge giants in their favour 
so that your generosity and beneficence might earn a good name 
in this world and get a reward in the next. You will never be 
disappointed in either world if you support and patronize the noble 
and the virtuous people. 

(4) Under no circumstances you should allow the mean, vulgar and 
the faithless people, and infidels to gather round you. If any 
person of humble birth and low origin is already in your service, 
you must be kind and generous towards him but you should not 
make him your favourite or confidant. God will be displeased with 
you if you give high posts to mean, low born and worthless people. 

(5) Do not incur the displeasure of God by indulging in luxuries. 

(6) Kingship and bravery are twins. 

(?) If a king Jives in the same way as other people live and grants to 
people what others also can bestow, the glory of sovereignly 
vanishes. A king should live and behave in a way different from 
other peoptc. 

(8) A king should be full of ambition for kingship can never be success¬ 
ful without it. 

(9) Kingship is not possible without th cse things—justice, beneficence 
pomp, army, treasury, confidence of the people and a number of, 
selected and distinguished men to assist and serve the Sultan. If 
there is no justice, there can be no stability in government. Army 
and treasury are the two great essentials of kingship. If the people 
begin to hate their king and lose confidence in him, dissensions 

and disorders appear everywhere in the kingdom. No govern- * 

ment can be carried on successfully without assistants and allies 
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of noble birth. Your first duty is to inquire about the birth and 
character of a person before taking him into your confidence. 
Having one* elevated a man to a high position do not search for 
pretexts to degrade him. 

{10) "Whenever you chastise some one keep on moderation; do not 
convert well-wishers and sincere people into opponents. 

(11) Sleuths and spies should not be allowed to come anywhere near 
the court for their closeness to the ruler terrifies the obedient and 
trustworthy friends and their confidence in the king—which is 
the basis of good government—vanishes. 

(12) , Whenever you think of any expedition, first consider its conse¬ 

quences carefully. A king should not undertake any campaign 
which is not expected to be fruitful for in ease of failure the royal 
prestige suffers grievously. Kingship cannot stand dishonour or 
humiliation. You should create such conditions that no equal 
of yours thinks of invading your territory. Do not personalty 
lead expeditions against the smaller fry—the low bom and the 
worthless people. What others can achieve, do not undertake 
yourself. Do'nt be self-willed and do not undertake any 
campaigns without first consulting your advisers. Unless you 
are convinced that a man is sincere, faithful, experienced and 
farsighted, do not make him your confidant and do not disclose 
state secrets to him. 


(13) Do not be negligent or careless in looking after your sons, brothers, 
helpers, allies, muqia'ts, officials, *,amifs , army and the people. 
It is necessary for a king to be well acquainted with the good and 
evil intentions or his people': 

-■(14) You should have an eye on the revenues and the expenditure of 
the Empire. Half of the revenue should be appropriated, the 
other half should be kept in treasury to be used in limes of emer¬ 
gency. Necessary expenses should be incurred but there should 
be no extravagance for *God does not like extravagant people’. 
Make earnest effort to add to your wealth and territory through 
means sanctioned by the shari'at. 


% 


(15) Keep the army, subjects, and the merchants happy and prosperous, 

(16) There should be perfect peace and order in the country. Things 
sanctioned by the sfwri'at should be enforced; things forbidden 
by law should be sternly stopped. 

(17) Be on good terms with your people, governors, army and the 
pious men. 
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(18) Use moderation in handling the affairs of your people. Be digni¬ 
fied, quiet and collected in your dealings with them. Harshness 
and leniency both breed disaffection and create chaos. 

(19) Protect your person from wicked people. Their inordinate 
ambition can do any harm to you. Keep sincere guards and trust¬ 
worthy policemen in your court. 

(20) Be kind to your younger brother and do not entertain complaints 
against him- Treat him as your right arm and allow him to retain 
the territory which 1 have assigned to him. 

Some of the instructions which Balban gave to his son Bughra Khan 
were mere repetitions of advice given earlier to Prince Muhammad. The 
following points, however, deserve to be noted: 

), It is not advisable for any ruler of Lakhnauti to rebel against the 
Sultan of Delhi. He should avoid all chances of conflict with 
Delhi and should continue sending presents and messages to tire 
centre regularly. If the Sultan of Delhi marches towards 
Lakhnauti, he should fly away to some distant land. 

2. Wilayat dart (governorship) and Iqlim dan (kingship) arc two 
different things. If a muqtai commits mistakes and does not 
perform his duty properly, he is dismissed by the king and the 
matter ends there; if, on the other hand, a suzerain commits mis¬ 
takes, it leads to chaos and dissensions in every direction. The 
people become unruly, the government loses its stability, and the 
army gets restive. 

3. A king should use moderation in the levying of taxes, and should 
neither tax so heavily as to make people poor and helpless nor so 
lightly as to make them disobedient and insolent. Superfluity 
of wealth turns the head of the people and makes them recalci¬ 
trant and insolent. 

4. A king should be very careful about two things: (a) regular 
payment of the salaries of his soldiers and (b) production of enough 
grain to meet the needs of the people. Legislation to achieve 
these ends is a stupendous task which Aristotles and Buzurchi- 
mehrs alone can perform. The king should give up lethargy and 
luxury and should work with the advice and help of talented wazirs 
and advisors to achieve these ends. 

5. There should be consistency and stability in royal orders. Fre¬ 
quent changes bring about instability in the government. 
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6, Special attention should be paid towards the recruitment and 
maintenance of the army. The king should realize that the stability 
and permanence of his authority depend upon the maintenance 
of a large army. The affairs of the army should be reported to the 
king every day. The Diwan-i-*Arz should be dignified in dealing 
with the old army and liberal in the recruitment of the new, 

7. A king should not neglect the worship of God. Five-time prayers 
should be offered punctually and in congregation. 

After giving these instructions Batban summed up his speech with the 
following note: 

“Mahmud! I have given you instructions according to the require¬ 
ments of the time. But* if I give you instructions of religious minded kings 
and say that you should use all your courage and valour in the destruction 
and annihilation of infidelity and shirk + to keep the infidels and idol worship¬ 
pers degraded and dishonoured so that you may get a place in the company 
of prophets and to crush and uproot the Brahmins so that infidelity vanishes* 
to follow the traditions of the Prophet, to regard all court etiquettes contrary 
to the traditions of the Prophet, and to seek the approval of Abbasid Caliphs 
for your government and to appoint at the capital, t nkma 1 mnshaikh, 
sayyids, scholars well-versed in Exegesis* Tradition! sts* persons who know 
Quran by heart, preachers scholars and people skilled in every art so that it 
may become another Egypt, to offer Friday prayers with the permission of 
the Caliph, all this is my business to tell you about; but it is not worthwhile 
to repeat the same to you as you are a victim to evil designs.... But my last 
instruction to you is that you should commit yourself to the protection (Le. 
become disciple) of some holy person... who has really renounced this world 
and who has dedicated himself completely to the devotion and worship of 
God. Beware you should never attach yourself, + /to a man of the world”, 

A careful analysis of the thought-content of these wasaya leads to the 
conclusion that, notwithstanding his Insistence on regular performance of 
obligatory prayers for the personal salvation of a ruler * Bal ban’s political 
ideology had no reference to religion. It was political expediency, not 
theological sanctions, to which he turned again and again to justify his princi¬ 
ples, Respectful references to the Prophet and his traditions^ and the govern- 
merits of *Umar bin Khatab and 'Umar b. 'Abdul 'Aziz should not be cons¬ 
trued to mean anything more than mere lip^homage. His clear and unerring 
political vision had discerned in Jamshed and Afrasiyab, San jar and 
Muhammad Khwarazm Shah the heroes he needed to consolidate the 
Sultanate and enhance his dignity. 
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Balhan’s court 

iNo medieval Indian mlcrlaid greater emphasis on court decorum and 
etiquette than Balban who had meticulously'organised every detail of 
court life in the light of Persian traditions. His ideals in this respect were 
Sultan Sanjar and Sultan Muhammad Khwarazm Shah 1 whom he tried to 
imitate as best a$ he could in the Indian environment If the pageant of 
Sanjar's court had s at one time* made even the great Imam G huzza 1 1 
nervous-^ emissaries from foreign courts, princes and muqaddfltm trembled 
and fell down on the ground in the darbar of Balban 1 . With his face bright 
as the sun and his beard shining like camphor 1 , Balban sat on his throne 
with the dignity ofaSassanid king, while hajibs, safakdars^ jandnrs t ckaooshs t 
naqibs etc. stood before him in solemn silence. Only a few trusted maliks 
and confidants sat behind the throne; all others kept standing in order of 
their ranks and position. Every inch a king, Ba!ban set the atmosphere of 
the court by his own behaviour. There was always a serious and grim look 
on his face and nobody ever saw him laughing or talking in a lighter 
mood. Storms of personal grief came in his life with unexpected fury 
and, though they kSited the man in him, they could not disturb the 
routine of the Sultan, To his last moment* this stickler for court decorum 
scrupulously followed every detail of that exacting programme which he had 
set for himself . ) 

On festive occasions his court presented a gala appearance. 
Embroidered carpets* brocade curtains, variegated clothes, and gold 
and stiver vessels dazzled the vision of every spectator. The voice 
of the ushers went as far as two kGroks, “For days after these 
festivals/' writes Barani* “people talked about the decorations at the 
court 5 .” When the Sultan rode out in procession, Seistani soldiers accom¬ 
panied him with unsheathed swords, “The shining of the sun* the glitter¬ 
ing of the sword p and the brightness of his face all taken together made a 
remarkable show.” The shouts of BfsmiHah 7 Bismiihh, rent the atmosphere* 
as the royal cavalcade moved on. This display of power, authority and 
dignity w r hich was inseparably associated in his mind with his theory of 

1, Tarikh-i'Flros Shahid p. 32- 

2. Al-Ghazzall* Shibli. p. 32, 

a. Ttirikh-i-Firo? ShahK PP- 30-31, 

4. TarikA-i-Flr&z Shahi, p, 30. Fazuni Aslarabadi supplies the following interest¬ 
ing information about his crown: 

l W ef 1 ^ jjjWaU” 

** t ji*>H ^ , 

Biiksira f p, 12 


1 TaHkh i-Ffros Shahl t p, 32. 
6. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shaki, p. 31. 
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kingship, made the most recalcitrant elements m the counry submissive and 
struck awe and terror into the hearts of the peo 



Racial Jealousies 

If the personnel 1 of the Turkish government in India is analysed as a 
whole, it will be found that ministers, high officers, provincial governors, 
members of the judiciary and commanders of the forces, were mostly Turks, 
As organizers of victory the Turks took full advantage of the opportunities 
that political domination over a vast area brought for them In fact, seldom 
has a small group of men so neatly enjoyed the revenues of a vast country 
as the Ghurid slave-officers whom Aibek and Iltutmish had led to victory, 
Fakhr-i-Mudabbir informs us that as the result of the Turkish domination 
over India *evcn a poor householder who did not possess a single slave be¬ 
came the owner of numerous slaves, horses and camels; a man who originally 
owned only one horse became a sipah-salar and possessed a kettle drum, 
standard, ruiubat, all his a wo,” 2 It was but natural that they strove to safe¬ 
guard jealously all these honours and privileges and excluded non-Turks— 
both Muslims and Hindus—from all effective posts in the administration. 
Both Iltutmish and Balban treated the Indian Mussalmans with contempt 
and ignored even merit among the non-Turks 3 . If ever* by force of circums¬ 
tances* any posts were given to the non-Turks (contemptuously called Tazik 4 
by Minhaj), the Turkish bureaucracy resented it. During the reign of Sultan 
Rukiwfd-din Firoz Shah, the Turkish bodyguard of the Sultan killed a num¬ 
ber of non-Turkish officers, like Baha-uM-din Hasan Asha'ri, Karim-u'd-din 
Zahid, Ziaul Mulk, Nizam-u'd-din Sharqan and Khwaja Rashid-u'd-din 
Malkani*, on account of racial and tribal prejudices. To some extent 
this racial exclusiveness was necessary in the interest of the governing class, 
but when carried to extremes it was bound to have its reactions. No sooner 
did the Turkish Sultans take up this attitude than the Indian Mussalmans 
began to resent the position to which they were reduced, A movement was 


L Some of these names arc supplied bv Minhaj and Bar&aL See TabaqoM-i- 
Nasirl, pp. 177-179; 306-207: Ttoikh't-Hrtt Shaki ¥ p 24, 

"L Tarlkh'i'Fakhr-ifd'din Mubarak Skah, p. 20, 

3. Tarikh4-Fln>z Shakh PP 37-39- 


Balban used to say; 


tS fJS^ ^ jij ^ ... ^1" 


Tar'ikh-bFirQZ Shahi, p. 37. 


For lltutmish's views see Baranjj, pp, 38-39, 


4 . Tdbaqat-i-Nwiru P< 138 . 
5* Tabaqas-i-Nask f d p J 38. 
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organized under the leadership of ‘lmad-u'd-din Raihan to break the mono¬ 
poly of the Turks. The very fact that Nasir-u'd-din Mahmud had to 
dismiss Balban and entrust administration to Raihan shows that the move¬ 
ment had assumed serious proportions and the ruler could not possibly 
shut his eyes to the rapid political changes that were taking place in the 
character and composition of the ‘pressure groups’. But Baiban’s dismissal 
was both an insult and a challenge to the Turkish bureaucracy which was 
not wanting in talent at this time. Minhaj, a spokesman of the Turkish 
amirs, remarks: “Turks of pure lineage and Tajiks of noble birth could 
not tolerate Tmad-u’d-din of the tribes of Hind to rule over them 1 2 * 4 .” 
Belter discipline, greater resources and superior leadership ultimately 
decided in favour of the Turks. Raihan was dismissed and Balban 
was again put in charge of administration. Raiban’s dismissal, as also 
his appointment, was followed by a number of dismissals and appoint¬ 
ments. Balkan jealously guarded the interests of his race. So long as he 
was at the helm of affairs no Indian-born Mussalman could think of any 
government job*. Bui Balban was torn by contradictions. His own policy 
sapped the foundations of Turkish power in India, Dynastic ambitions 
blinded him to the drastic political consequences that followed his policy of 
removing by poison and dagger 1 all the talented and gifted Turkish leaders. 
Thus, in the process of safeguarding bis family interests he reduced the 
Turkish nobility to such a position that, when the Hindustani elements 
challenged its position, it found itself utterly helpless. Within a couple o 
years after Balban’s death, political power slipped out of the hands of the 
Turks and the non-descript Khaljis beat down ihe Turks in their race for 
political power. With the advent of the Khaljis the character of the Delhi 
Sultanate underwent a great change. The Turkish State transformed itself 
into an Indo-Muslim Slate. Racial prejudices were discarded and offices 
were thrown open to talent. 

Two Classes 

Bararsi informs us that the early Turkish Sultans contemptuously 
treated the low born people 1 , Iltutmish dismissed thirty three persons from 
government service on account of their low birth. When he appointed 
Jamal Marzuq as the A futasutrff of Qannauj, on the recommendation of 


1. fUvcrty, p. 829. 

2 , Tarikk'i-FtoQt ShahKpp* 37 - 39 . 

X TarM-i-Firoz Shahf . pp. 47-4B; 
Fuiuh-us'Safatbt' p. 159. 

4. Tarikk-i'Flfoz Skahi, pp. 29-30* 
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Nizam-ul-Mulk Junaidi, 'Aziz Bahruz objected lo his appointment and 
recited the following couplet before him 1 * * * 5 6 : 

-JL&- Jj <■!** 

I tv -1 ^ ^ 1 -l. C jO a! 

(Do not give the pen (of office) to a low bom man for this will embolden 
the sky to convert the (sacred black) stone of Ka'ba into a stone for 
wiping urine) 

Tltutmish not only cancelled his appointment but instituted an enquiry into 
the genealogy of Nizam-ul-Mulk himself. When it was found that the Wazir 
belonged to a weaver family, he also lost the confidence of the Sultan’. Thus 
no Sow bom person could be recommended For an Iqia * or appointed to the 
post of Khwajgi, mvshroji or rmtdabbiri*. Following the same traditions, 
Balban dismissed low bom persons from all important offices and sharply 
rebuked his courtiers for having selected Kamal Mabiyar, an Indian 
Mussalman, for the post of mtdasarrff in Amroha. “As [ am a descendant 
of Afrasiyab,” he declared in his court, “i will not allow any low bom 
person to occupy a high place... When I happen to look at a low born 
person, my blood begins to boil*.’ 1 

Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani (ob. 1405 A.D,) writes in one of his 
letters that Balban had made very thorough enquiries about the families of 
all his officers and government servants. Expert genealogists had assembled 
in Delhi from all parts of the country to help him in determining the family 
status of these persons*. 

Bartini is our chief source of information for all these details. 
Since he himself had similar views about sharif and razil, it ts difficult 
to determine as to how far he has attributed his own views to 
Iltutmish and Balban. It should not be forgotten that Barani had singled 
out three persons— Mahmud of Ghaznin, Balban, and Sayyid Nur-u'd-din 
Mubarak Ghaznavl—to weave his own religious and political thought round 
them*. The probability cannot be ruled out that what Barani presents as 
contemptuous treatment of the low bom by Iltutmish and Balban was really 
the treatment of non-Turks which Barani twisted and misrepresented in order 


L Tarikh-i-Firvi r 5ha A/ h p. 38. 

± Ibid, p r 39* 

3 r ibid P * 31. 

4 Ibid p. 36-37. Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani gives his name os Muhammad 
Muhiyar and says that he was tin expert in accounts C and was 
selected for appointment So Chandeit Maktubat-i-Ajhrqfi t f, G7a, 

5. Afdkittbat-i-Ajhrdfi, (MS) f 76a. 

6. For detail^ see Fur we- J -Jahnndari. 
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to suit liis own theory of birth. BaranTs views as given in his Falawa-i- 
Jahandari*, however, deserve to be noted: 

"Tt has been said that all men have been created equal, that they are equal in form 
and appearance, and that every difference that appears between men is due to the 
effect of Lheir character and the consequences of ihctr actions’. The merits 
and demerits of men have been apportioned at the beginning of time and allotted 
to thdr souls. The acts and works of men are due to Divine Commandmenu; 
whenever Almighty God instils goodness or wickedness, virtue or vice, in a 
man, he also grants him the power of manifesting that goodness or wickedness, 
virtues or vice..,... 1 * * * 5 6 

When during the first generations the children of Adam were bom and grew 
in numbers and the world began to be inhabited, men needed everything for the 
sake of their livelihood; so the Eternal Designer inspired men's hearts with the 
arts that were necessary for their existence. Thus some hearts were inspired with 
the art of letters and writing, others with horsemanship and yet others with 
weaving, smith-craft and carpentcry. So all the arts, fine and coarse, from 
writing and horsemanship to hatr-cutttng and tanning, in accordance with the 
merits and demerits which by their basic nature had been allotted to lheir souls, 
were communicated lo their minds and breasts, 1 The possessors of merit, owing 
to their meritorious nature, were inspired with fine capacities, while to minds 
involved in meanness, owing to their low natures, only capacities for the baser 
arts were communicated. In this way the angels inspired the minds of men 
with various arts* and mm adopted different professions and followed them. 
The arts, crafts and professions for whtch men have been inspired are practised 
well by them; and they are able property to practise only their own specific arts: 
.^..r.This aptitude for arts, fine and coarse, is hereditary. And as excellences have 
been put into those who have adopted the nobler professions* they alone are 
capable of virtue, kindness, generosity, valour, good deeds, good works, truthful¬ 
ness, keeping of promises, protection of other classes, loyally, clarity of vision* 
justice, equity, recognition of rights, gratitude for favours and fear of God. 
They are. consequently, said to be noble, free-born, virtuous, religious, of high 
pedigree and pure birth. These groups alone are worthy of offices and posts in 
the government... Owing to their actions the government of the king is strength¬ 
ened and adorned, 1 

On the other hand, the low-bom, who have heeq enrolled for practising the 
baser arts and the meaner professions, are capable only of immodesty, falsehood, 
miserliness, misappropriation, vices, wrongful ness, lies, evil-speaking, ingratitude, 
dirtiness, injustice, cruelty, non-recognition of rights, shamelessness, impudence, 
blood-shedding, rascality, jugglery and Godliness. So they are called low¬ 
born, barar-people, base, moon, worthless, pltbian* shameless and of dirty birth. 
Every act which is contaminated with meanness and based on ignominy comes 
elegantly from them... The promotion of the low and the low-born bring? no 
advantage in ibis world, for it is impudent to act against the wisdom of creation* 

Teachers of every kind are to be sternly ordered not to thrust precious stones 
down the throats of dogs or to put collars of gold round the necks of pigs nnd 
beers—that is, to (he mean, the ignoble, the worthless, to shopkeep >h and (he 
low-born they are to (each nothing more [ban the rules about prav r p fasting, 
religious charity and the Haj-pilgrimage along with some chapters of the Qurtm 
and some doctrines of the Faith, without which their religion cannot be correct 
and valid prayers arc not possible. They are to be instructed in nothing more 
test it bring honour to their mean soul. They are not to be (aught reading and 
writing, for plenty of disorder arise owing to the skill of she low-born in knowledge 


1. For details see Prof. Habib's Introduction to and Dr, Afsar Afzoluddufs 

translation of Fa r j va - i-Jnh □ ruiur f, published in Mrditvd India Quarterly, VoL 111, Parts I 
and II. 

2 r FartmV'i-JahamhrL f. 216 b. 

3 and 4. Fatawa~i*Jmandnri\ ff 217 a. b. 

5. FiA I a wa- i-Ja bandari, f, 2l7 b. 

6. Faiawa-i-Jahamfari, f. 210 a, 

? T Fa t a ww- j - John ndar f, f, J30a. 
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The majority of hakims and wise men, ancient and modem, have said on the 
fcasi* of observation and experience that the great offices appertaining to the 
administration have not been wdl discharged by the taw-bom and the base, If a 
base-born man has become a ruler, he has striven so far as he coul J to overthrow 
men of good birth and to etevalc the low-born and the base. The ultimate work 
of the low-born has never come Eo any good, and they have never shown loyalty 
in any Contingency. Though owing to the flattery, agility, display of intelligence 
and jugglery of the low-born and the mean, some sultans have been captivated 
and have made such people their colleagues and the confidential officers of the 
kingdom, yet both during their life-time and after their death they have suffered 
such wounds and injuries from the low-born men they have promoted that regret 
for what they did will not diminish in their minds through all eternity, 1 2 3 

Further, if mean, low, base and sordid men, bazar-people and cowards are 
established on the pillow of high office and succeed in their official work, then 
according to the principle, every group is inclined towards itself, they make people 
of their own kind their helper*, supporters, colleagues and assistants in their 
consultations as well as the work of ordering and command They make the 
lowest and the meanest their partners and their intimates and delegate a pan and 
portion of their authority to them. They do not, owing to their nature and 
their character, allow the nobles* the free-born and men of merit, to come any¬ 
where near the affair* of their government: they consider them therr enemies and 
keep them their enemies. They detest the noble-bom and strive for their degrada¬ 
tion and overthrow with their heart* and souls. Owing to the promotion of one 
base and Jow-bom man, many base and low-bom men get offices and are respected 
and honoured. And thus owing to the consequences of the words and actions 
of a group of low-born men + many chasms are created in the work of government; 
a number of honourable and meritorious, men are degraded and dishonoured.... 
From the splendour of the fra$e-bcm only troubles and misfortunes arise. 1 

But if the kin^ appoints the free-bom (ahrar) m the noble and the possessors 
of excellent qualities as his helpers and supporters then inevitably owing to their 
office and command, for owing to their nature and character their actions arc 
praise-worthy the king will not be distressed and bew ildered on the n&y of Judg¬ 
ement for having to answer to many thousands and thousand* of hi* subjects. 1 

Wherefrom did Rarani get these ideas? How Far do they represent a 
Faithful exposition of the view point of the Turkish governing class? Though 
Altai for our study, these questions cannot be answered with certainty. One 
cannot, however, fail to discover an echo of Hindu caste regulations and 
Sassanid social behaviour in the political thought of BaranL Whether the 
Sultans believed in them or not p these views did not find acceptance with the 
Muslim society in general Some of the most influential sections of Muslim 
society* e.g. the mystics, were fiercely opposed to such distinctions. Tsami 
does not refer to such distinctions being perpetrated by Ralban. Later 
historians who drew their information about Balban mainly from BaranL 
did not give any importance to these views. Probably they dismissed them as 
personal fads of Barani. In fact Muslim public opinion could hardly be 
made amenable to such ideas. Whatever the Sultans might have thought or 
done in the political sphere to safeguard their racial and dynastic interests, 
they could not possibly make such distinctions operative in Muslim society. 
Amongst the governing class itself, we know at least of one ]>erson—Prince 


1, Fdiawti~i*Jahdntiari t f. 219 b, 

2, Fate iv□ - i-Julian dari\ f. 220 a. 

3, Faiffv&f-Jahandar i, f. 207 a. 
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Muhammad—who did not believe in distinctions on the basis of birth 1 2 . Had 
he succeeded Balban, the policy or the Sultanate with reference to the low 
born people would have undergone complete change, and a more liberal 
altitude would have been adopted towards the non-Turkish elements, 
thus averting all tension between the Turkish and the non-Turkish groups 
and giving a new lease of life to Turkish rule in India, 

Powers and position of ihc Sultan 

Though legal fiction had placed sovereignty in the Khalifa, in practice 
the Sultan was the actual sovereign and wielded immense power. Since 
no sanction for the Sultan or the Sultanate was available in the laws of 
Start'at, the contemporary writers tried to justify it on grounds of necessity 
and said that “if there were no king, men will devour each other 4 5 6 ." In¬ 
fluenced by the Greek political thought, the Muslim writers of the middle 
ages depicted the state as a living organism and the Sultan as its most vital 
part. Imam Ghazzali compared the Sultan to the heart 3 and Fakhr-i- 
Mudabbir to the head of the human system*. A sixteenth century Muslim 
religious leader went a step further in declaring the Sultan to be the soul and 
people to be the physical frame* 

The Muslim jurists assign the following functions to the Sultan: 

1. to protect the faith, as defined by ijma', 

2. to settle disputes between his subjects, 

3. to defend the territories of Islam, and to keep the roads safe for 
the travellers, 

4. to maintain and enforce the criminal code, 

5. to strengthen the frontiers of Muslim territory against possible 
aggressions, 

6. to wage a holy war against those who act in hostility to Islam, 

?. to collect the rates and taxes, 

8. to apportion the shares of those who deserve an allowance from 
the public treasury, 

9. to appoint officers to help him in his public and legal duties, and 

10. to keep in touch with affairs and the conditions of the people by 
personal contact.* 

1. Tttnkh-i^FUox Shahi* p. 6®. 

2. Adab-iil-Hvrbi f 113a; TorSkh-i-Fakhr-udJin Mubarak Shah, p. Fakhiq- 
Mudabbir quotes it as a saying of the Prophet, 

3h Kifrtiya-f'SQ'adat, p. 8, 

4 r Adab-ul-HaFb, t l£b. 

5. VoL H. p, 67, 

6, Siiluk-ut-Mutuk, Nufi Sipikr, and Faiawa^Jahamiari, « summarised by Dr. 
I, H. Qurt$hi t Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi t p, 47. 
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Some of these are simply moral precepts which have little value outside 
the ethical treatises- In fact the expectations or the people from their rulers 
differed from group to group. The 'ulama wauled him to champion die 
cause of religion 1 ; the governing clique wanted him to act as the guardian 
of their political interests and privileges; the common man expected peace, 
security and justice from him. Sometimes the expectations of one group 
cut across the interests of another group and under such circumstances the 
Sultan had to formulate his policy with great caution and care, If on one 
side Sayyid Nur-u'd-din Mubarak Ghazanavi and other ‘‘ulama of his school 
of thought trenchantly criticised the un-Islamic practices of the court of 
lltutmish 1 , nobles like Malik 'Izz-u'd-din Saiari and Malik Qutb-u’d-dm 
Hasan Ghuri, impressed upon his mind the necessity of following more 
rigorously all those Persian practices which had placed royalty on a high 
and dignified pedestal 1 . Under such circumstances it was political expediency 
alone which determined the attitude of the rulers. 

Nq ruler, however autocractie he might be, dare flout public opinion 
though it had no recognized ways of expressing itself. If fear of popular 
reactions could prevent a ruler like *Ala-u Y d-din Khaiji from promulgating a 
new religion 1 , his predecessors also saw to it that they did not do any thing 
which injured public feelings on any vital matter. The way in which Razia 
secured the throne or Delhi* shows that public opinion could become a force 
and, though seldom expressed, it could change the course of political deve¬ 
lopments when expressed in definite and forceful manner. At least two con¬ 
temporary historians of this period—Fakhr-i-Mudabbir 4 and Sadr-u’d-din 
Hasan Nizami 1 —dearly appreciated the importance of Shura (consultation) 
in Muslim polity and, though they glorified monarchy and monarchical 
institutions, they did not underrate the value of the democratic institution of 
Shura. If medieval literature-political and non-political—can supply any 
clue to the aspirations of the people, it may be safely staled that the people 
could accept and tolerate any Sultan provided he guaranteed peaceful condi¬ 
tions and administered even-handed justice®. It was believed that an unjust 


[„ Torikh'l-Fakhr.u'd-diit Mubarak Shah, pp, 15-14; AJab-ul-Htirb, tt 19a, Ss, 
m Torikh-i- Firor Shphi s p r 4J, 

3, Tarikh-i-Fifoz Shahs, p. 31, 

4, TarikM-Ftrite Shahi* p. 266. 

5, Futuh*us-Saiai p, 132, 

6, Adab-al-Htirb. f. 61 r 

7, Tfl/-Ki r -A/aW>i pp. 13-20. 

@ r See Siyasat Naraah (p6) where Nizam-ul-Mullt quotes the saying 

? J <£-* 

and shows that government can be carried on successfully by just Infidels but 
not by unjust believers. This view was expressed by Muslim writers on political ethics all 
through the middle ages,. 
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king disturbed the equilibrium of society and created all-round chaos; while 
his injustice, greed and avarice resulted in calamities like famine, scarcity of 
rainfall, economic crisis and shedding of innocent blood 1 2 3 . 

Absence of any definite law of succession had always been a problem 
with the Muslim states of the middle ages and the Sultanate of Delhi was 
no exception to it. When Amir Khusrau puts into the mouth of Kaiqubad 
the words*: 

wO yJ liJ Jj Ij l_CL* 

he expresses the correct position with reference to the Sultanate. 
Ability to wield sceptre rather than legitimacy was the accepted principle 
of the period. Notwithstanding the enormous loss of life and waste 
of material entailed by every war of succession* it eliminated the weaker 
elements and usually meant survival of the fittest. The way in which rulers 
were enthroned and dethroned during the period from the death of Iliutmish 
to the accession of Balban, may he viewed as one long process of search and 
research for a really gifted man who could equate with the circumstances. 
With the advent of Balban that struggle came to an end but re-started after 
his death and continued till h Ala-u'd-dm Khalji appeared cm the stage and 
proved himself to be the ablest of the Khalji revolutionaries. 

No Sultan could ignore the nobility and the 'uiamn; if the one controll¬ 
ed the administrative machinery* the other controlled the public opinion. 
Their influence on the Sultans and the administration is discussed in the follow¬ 
ing chapters. 

Personal Religion of the Sultan* 

"A man"s religion'\ says Carlyle, “is the chief Tact with regard to him. 
If you tell me what that is* you tell me to a very great extent what the man is, 
what the kind of thing he will do, is 4 .” Indeed religion, taken in its widest 
sense and not merely as a body of doctrines handed down by tradition or 
contained in some canonical book but as that faculty of faith in man which* 
independent of all historical religions enables him to apprehend the Infinite 
and direct hi$ emotions and desires towards an ideal object, is a very vital 
factor in the life of an individual. It is all the more so lit the case of rulers 
because they live by two morals; the moral of religion and the moral of 
slate. This duality in their thought becomes all the more interesting when it 
expresses itself in their political conduct. 


k Adab~iit-Hiirb v f. 29a. 

2. Qir'an- us- J> □ ' da in . p. II®, 

3. i/ffwf and Hero-Worship, p. 10. 
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Sultan Qutb-u'd-din Aibek had received his early religious training under 
the fostering care of a distinguished scholar and jurist of Nishapur p Qzzi 
Fakhr-u*d~din b Abdul * 2 * 4 Aziz Kufi\ who was known as Abu Hanifa Sani p on 
account of his piety, scholarship and religious devotion. The Qazi made 
special arrangements for the teaching of Quran and Qutb-u'd^din so 
distinguished himself in the art of reciting the holy Book that he became 
known as Quran KhwarP* When he ascended the throne he extended his 
patronage to scholars, jurists* the reciters of Quran, pious men and reformers 1 6 . 
No details about his personal religious attitude are found in con temporary 
records except a few general observations about his respect for the laws of 
SharFat* and care for the religious classes*. Amongst the scholars who 
basked in the sunshine of his royal favours* the names of Qazi Hamid-u T d-din 
Iftikhar "All b. 4 Umar al-Mahmudi*, Sadr-u*d-din Hasan Nizami and 
Maulana Baha-u'd-din LFshi 7 may be particularly mentioned. 

It is seldom that a man's disposition and character is determined by an 
accident. In the case oflltutimsh it was'really an accident which determined 
his religious thought and behaviour. He was hardly ten when he fell a 
victim to the jealousy of his brothers, who brought him to the slave-market 
of Bukhara and sold him to a kinsman of Sadr-i-Jahan (the Chief Ecclesias¬ 
tic). The Sadr-i~Jaharvs family was qf honourable descent and enjoyed a 
religious reputation. Minhaj calls it j ioljAi (priestly 

and saintly family) and eulogizes its (eminence and sanctity). 

Here this young slave was treated as a member of the family. While in this 
house a very small incident took place; but it left a. very deep impression on 
his mind. "On a certain occasion one of the members of the family gave 
him a piece of money and ordered him to go to the bazar and buy some 
grapes. He went to the bazar and on the way lost the piece of money* 
Being of tender age p he began to cry for fear and while he was w r eeping T a 
Faqir came to him and took his hand, purchased some grapes and gave them 
to him, saying: "When you obtain wealth and dominion, take care that you 
show respect to Faqirs and maintain their rights I 11 . + .Tius incident made 
such a deep impression on his young mind that we shall not be far from the 

L Tabaqgt-TNaiirf, p. OS; Turikh-i-Fatchr ud-din Mubarak Shah, p. 21, 

2. Tarikh-i-Fakhr-uddift Mubarak Shah* p. 21. 

3 Taj~ul Maaxir {MS) p. 466; Tarikk-bFukhr^d^m Mubarak Shah, p. 35. 

4. Hawm Nwami writes: 

Taf-utAfaosir p, 4, 

5. Tarikh-iFakhru'd-din Mubarak Shah, p. 35; 

6. IMa^ul-Albeb, Vd. Ip. 203 

7. Luhob-ubAlbabt VoL I. pp. 
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troth if we trace to it the first germination of mystic love m him. Long 
afterwards he related this incident in his court and said: 

I J^ ** * 

(Whatever of royally and honour devolved upon me came through the 
benediction of that very saint). 

After a short stay at Bukhara, lltutmish somehow reached Baghdad 
which was a great spiritual centre at this time and hundreds of eminent 
mystics had constructed their hospices there. The enlightening discourses 
and sermons of such distinguished personalities as Shaikh Shihab-u d-din 
Suhrawardi* Khwaja Mu’in-u'd-din Chisht?, Shaikh Auhad-u'd-din 
Kirmant*. Qazi Hamid-u’d-din Nagauri 1 2 3 4 5 * and others had filled the entire 
atmosphere with mystic ideas. The bank of the Tigris was studded all 
along with mosques and Khanqahs and a mystic breeze blew over tils, 
entire landscape. Masjid-i-Kankari, Masjid-i-Abu-Lais Samarqandi and 
Masjid-i-Junaid Baghdadi were the principal centres of mystic activity 
and teeming crowds flocked there, 

lltutmish was also breathing this atmosphere. Two anecdotes show 
that he imbibed Tally the pervading spirit. His master was a religious* 
minded man and he very often vacated his house for the mystics to hold 
their music parties. One night a music party was arranged in this house. 
Many eminent mystics, like Qazi Hamid-u'd-din and others, were invited 
there. The young Iltuimish kept slanding throughout the whole night 
and devotedly served these Sufis by removing the burnt wick from the 
candle*. 

Another story is more significant and dearly shows lltutmisirs faith 
in these divines. One day he went to the Khanqah of Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din 
Sulimwardi and presented a few coins to the Shaikh- The Shaikh recited 
the Fatihah and then remarked: “t see gleams or royalty shining on the fore¬ 
head of this man". Shaikh Aubad-u’d-din Kirmani who was present there 
also blessed him 7 . 


1. Tabaqat-i-Nasiriy p, 167 + 

2. For brief bfofraphkaJ notice, see Nafahai-ulUn*, pp. 307-308. 

3. S«. Siyar-u'i-AiiHya, pp, 45-46; Siyar-ut K Anfin, p, 4; Akhhar-tt'F 
Akhyar y pp. 22-24. 

4„ Nafiihat-ti'l'Uiu, pp. 385'387. 

5, Akhbar-u"^AkHyar > pp. 3M3. 

& Futuh-u's-Stilaiiti* p. 119; T&baqat-^Akb&i, 1* p. 62; Ftrishiah, pp, 62-Sfi. 

7. Siyttr-v'l-Aftfittt (MS), P- 27. 
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Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya once told his audience about Iltutmish: 
aJj Jj j f; jf pp 

f <£ ^1 sUol* ^ 4 ^ jl [ * t *ic 

(He had gained access to Shaikh Shihab-u p d-din Suhrawardi and 
Shaikh Auhad-uhi-din Kirmani (May the blessings of God be on 
them). One of them had prophesied that he would be a king.) 

The apocryphal malfui of Shaikh Qiitb-uM-din Bakhtiyar Kaki contains 
the following story: “Once I (Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din Bakhtiyar Kaki) was 
present in the company of my pir T Khwaja Mu 1 2 3 4 in-u , d*din Chishti in Baghdad. 
Many mystics of repute were there. It so happened that a lad of twelve 
passed by that way, with a bow in his hand. Incidentally these mystics 
glanced at him and prompt were the words that came from the lips of Lhe 
Khwaja: "This lad will be the ruler of Delhi 1 ''. 

Having passed his early years in this spiritual atmosphere of Baghdad, 
Iltutmish came to India as a slave of Qutb-u'd-din Aibek. He wa$ entrusted 
with the iqta 4 of Gwalior and was later on appointed to the governorship of 
Badahur Badahin was one of the earliest centres of Muslim culture. 
Hundreds of Muslim martyrs lie buried there 5 . Many eminent mystics 
who came to India subsequent to Stuhab-u + d-dm + $ invasion settled there. 
Distinguished saints* like Shaikh Path ullah, Shaikh Wajih-u'd-din, Khwaja 
'Ali Bukhari lived and died there. A simple anecdote, mentioned in 
several hagtological works, shows that Iltutmish was influenced by the 
mystic atmosphere of this place. One day he was going out to play chaugor^ 
a very aged man came forward, stretched out his hand and begged for alms, 
Iltutmish did not give him anything. A few steps further he came across 
a stout young man and at once took out some gold pieces from his purse and 
delivered them to him. Later he turned to his companions and asked: 
"Do you know why I did not give anything to that old beggar, while I gave 
to this young man unasked?” His companions, who were themselves 
surprised at this strange standard of charity, could not make any 
reply to this query. Then Iltutmish himself said: 

I _ f -* -afcO ^ f ? 5 fj ^ jfl" 

(Had it been left to my choice, I would have preferred to give (alms) to 
that old beggar; but whate% r er is bestowed is bestowed by Him. l am 
helpless). 

1, famtfid-u f t-Fit*<?d I fp- 212. 

2, Fiiwaid-ui-Satikin (MS) 810 b. This work is apocryphal but as it is an early 
fabrication it embodies the current traditions and storks about Iltutmish, That this 
story had a basis is clear from rhe Fanva'1d*fl-Fu*ad a (p. 212). 

3, Vide Taikirat-ul- Wmifin (a detailed account of the saints of Bada h un) by 
Razt-ifd-din pp. 9-10. 

4 , Medieval polo. 
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A deep mystic note underlies this sentence. Its significance can be 
estimated by the Tact that it was often repeated by spirituat mentors before 
their disciples while explaining predestination and preaching “faith in 
Di vine action 1 .” 

These anecdotes serve as so many clues to explain the Sultan's 
excessive interest in mystics and divines. With these instances in mind t 
many of his later actions which otherwise would seem to be freaks of 
an eccentric nature, appear to mark a stage in the development of his religi¬ 
ous thought that was nurtured at Bukhara, Baghdad, Bada'im and Delhi 
—all conspicuous religious centres. It was from these places that he 
imbibed an esoteric spirit of religion. 

Even after his accession he continued to take keen interest in religious 
devotions and exercises. He offered his obligatory prayers punctually 2 . Spe¬ 
cial arrangements were made for congregational prayers when he went out 
on military expeditions 3 * Preachers and imams accompanied him wherever 
he went and he heard their sermons regularly. While in Uchch, with the 
royal tent pitched in front of the fort, he asked Mmhaj-uvSiraj to deliver 
discourses in his tent 4 . Ordinarily he heard sermons thrice a week, but 
during the month of Ramazan daily sermons were arranged 3 6 . Many religious 
meetings were held in the palace and were attended by eminent saints and 
divines. After Friday prayers a special meeting was convened in which 
the grandees, nobles and saints participated*. Bnlban used to say that 
he never saw such a brilliant assembly of scholars and divines in any other 
court 7 8 . 


'The probability is”* declares Minhaj, “that there was never a 
sovereign of such exemplary faith and of such kind heartedness and 
reverence towards recluses* devotees, divines and doctors of law and 
religion, ever enwrapped from the mother of creation in the swaddling bands 
of dominion/** It is mentioned in the matfuz of Sayyid Muhammad 


I, Ftmn'Ht-tt'LFtt W, p. 212: 
fiiw 1 £#-iT j- Salikin* (MS) f. 20a, 

J. Tahaqai-i-AkbarL p- 30. 

3 P 7b baqa r-/-,Vaj fr *, p, 3 75; Rmtrty, p. 615; see also Adah-ts f- Harb for an Inter* 
citing discussion on arrangement for prayers an bautefidds. 

4. Tabaqat-bNasirh p. 175. 

5. Tahaqnt- i-Nuiiri r p 175. 

6. Siyar-u'WArifin , p. 112 (MS), The printed text fp. 169) dots not contain this 
passage, The MS runs; 

iJd^L. JloL. b ^ ? jjb'f jU oaj 

7. TarikH-i-Firaz Shahu p. 70. 

8. Tabaqai-i-Nd£iri ± p. 167; Tankh4-Hpqqi MS f, 7a, 
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Gcsu Daraz that Htutmish used to visit paupers, mendicants and destitutes 
incognito 1 at night and distributed money to them. Whenever he heard 
about the arrival of some saint from the central Asian lands, he went out for 
miles to receive him and insisted on his stay in the palace. He warmly 
welcomed Shaikh Qutb-u’d-din Bakhtiyar Kaki* on Ins arrival in Delhi, He 
went out several miles to receive Shaikh Jalal-u’d-dio Tabrizi*. Once 
Shaikh Badr u’d-din Ghaznavt went to see him in his palace. The Sultan 
received him at the palace door, clasped him in hts arms and led him in. In 
the same cordial way he received QazE Qutb-u’d-din Kashani and conducted 
him to his chamber*. He respectfully addressed Shaikh Najib-u’d-din 
Nakhshabi as ‘Father’*. 

it is said about Ihutmish that he would sit all day long in the court and 
attend to the business of administration, but at night he spread his prayer 
carpet and bent his knees before the Almighty*. Once a very severe famine 
broke out in Delhi, Ihutmish sent a courtier to all the saints of the capital 
and requested them to pray 7 . 

lltulmish’s buildings also exhibit his religious sentiments. In Hauz-i- 
Shamsi* particularly one can see the reflection of his religious feelings. It 
was constructed in compliance with a wish of the Holy Prophet who, it is 
said, appeared to him in a dream and asked him to build a tank at the very 
place where he stood* and talked to him. While this tank was being 
constructed, lltutmish threw a flask of zumzam water into it 18 . Built under 
religious inspiration, the Hauz-i-Shamst became a centre of religious 
activity. Many saints and recluses constructed their kujraks in its vicinity 
and a small mosque, which still goes by the name of Auliya Mas]id, 

J. Jawami'-u't'Klhm p. 369 ; nee also,Fawo'kha^SciUkbf, f, 10a, 

2. Siyar-af P'Arffiti P 20. 

3. Siyar-u'l-'AriJift, p. 20. 

4. od t p, 236- 

5. Sarow-its-Sudor (MS). 

6. Fa ’ id-u I-Fuarf, p. 213. 

j Lj+i sS j) uM w 

“iV O I) 

The apocryphal maffla , Fuwa id-u' FSutsik fa, develops this remark further (pJ9) P 

7. Siyar-u'lSArifin, p. 99 (MS): KhairulMa/alis, p- 45. 

S. Vide The Archaeology and Monumental Remains a/ Delhi, Carr Stephens, pp- 

68-76. 

9. Siyor-iiU'Arifin, p. 26; Sirahi-Firoz Shahi B (MS); Fava'id-a's-Salikm (MS) 
p, 18; favrithird Far idi (MS); Ferishlah pp. 381-362, 

]0p Fitfuh*u k s-Salatint pp, 115-117, 
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was also constructed by them. 1 As it was believed that the Prophet had 
placed his sacred feet there, a religious sanctity hallowed the tank*. 
Shaikh Nizam-uM-din Auiiya often talked in his mystic gatherings about 
the and of this tank. He told his audience that once 

Iltuimish appeared to a man in his dream and said that it was for the 
construction of thb tank that the Almighty had sent him to heaven 5 . 

Of ail the sons and daughters of IHutmish, Nasir-u'ddm Mahmud was 
the most deeply religious-minded. In him the religious aspect of Iltu Uriah's 
personality had found its fullest expression. Numerous stories about his 
piety and devotion have been recorded by the chroniclers. "Some of these 
stories”, remarks Bada'uni* “'resemble the narratives regarding the rightly 
d[rected Khalifi&r Khusrau calls him a Tdflg of the angelic temperament', 
and lavishly praises him for his religious attributes 5 . *Isami includes him 
among the favourites of God and considers him endowed with the 
attributes of saints and apostles*, 

Nasir-u'd-din Mahmud entrusted all the affairs of government to 
Baiban and devoted himself to the discipline of his souP. He was very 
particular about his prayers and fasts. 5 The religious spirit had gone so 
deep in him that he would put on his regal robes on the 
occasion of a public audience only. Normally he used to wear 
an old ragged garment*. He had great regard for the ecclesiastics 10 and 
bestowed huge sums upon them. His respect for the Prophet was so 
great that he never uttered his name without proper ablutions. 11 

L t Vcqiai-i-Dar-ul-Hokumfit DetkL also Carr Stephens pp r 67-70 (n), The 
mosque is situated in an enclosure about 54 feet long am! 36 feet broad? the walls are 
very low, scarcely three fee! high in some places. In its western wall is the may id which 
consists of an arched recess about 6 feet high. In front of the mayirf arc two slabs of 
sandstone which art supposed to mark the spots where Khivaja Mu'in-uM-din and his 
disciple Qut b-u’d^lin, offered their prayers. 

2. For Khmrau's praise of the tank sec Qir Vm-jr j- Sti'dain pp. 33-36. 

3. FjJW'aVd'-L-'A Fifiidi p. 119. 

4. Muniakhob-u t-Tuwarikh VoL I, p. 90. 

5. Qk'&rtt'*SctMA, p. 22, 

6. Fsittoh*ii S*$t2la£bf ¥ p. 156. 

7. Khusrau says: 

>(£ ^5 \J&Y* ^ $ i] i }** M * V 

Da»al Rani Kftizr Khan p. 50, 

£. Tahaqal-i-Najiri, p, 207. 

9. Muntakhab-ift-Tswertkh ¥ VoL I, p. 19. Hida'um himself doe* not seem to 
be certain of this. He reports this with the words: fcjjif j j 

10, Tabaqni-i-Stuiri, p. 207; Tabaqaid-Akhari. Vol. I T pp r 72-3. 

lh T $rikh-i'Frrishiah t Vol. 1, p. 74, 
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The Sultan devoted most of his time to making manuscript copies of 
the 0 k™ 1 , These copies were sold in the bazar and the Sultan subsisted 
mostly on their proceeds 2 , Fazuni Astarabadi, a historian of the Mughal 
period p says that he had sent some of these copies even to Mecca to be sold 
there in the market 3 . He took special care to sec that no one recognised 
hts hand-writing and paid more than its fair value 1 , Nizam-uU-dm says 
that he completed l wo copies in a year 4 , Ibn Bate Utah saw one of 
these specimens of royal calligraphy and appreciated its penmanship*. 

Alone among the Sultans of Delhi, Nasir-ifd-din Mahmud did not 
take anything from the Baii-ul Mal for his personal expenses. He made a 
distinction between his privy purse and the public treasury, Tsami says: 7 

iJ J r^ iJ 1 *^ jj Xi 

JU jjJLsiy* JU gfjfO 

His wife cooked his food and acted as a maid servant*. 

Balban, like other contemporary Tnrkish nobles, was fond of a gay life, 
but when he ascended the throne he changed his ways completely* and 
adopted almost a stoic attitude towards life. It was his sense of royal duty 
which acted as a great restraining force on his passions. He offered his 
prayers regularly and kept fasts during the month or Ramazan, He used to 
keep vigils frequently. Besides the five obligatory prayers, he offered! ishmq f 
chashit m vabin and lahajjud 1 * prayers, and recited certain litanies [attract ) 
regularly. He did not miss his prayers or aurad even when on journey 11 . 
Bughra Khan’s remark that no scholar or saint could offer so many prayers 

j + Fultth-u's- Saial in , p. J5G. 

2. Tarikk-i-Fifoi Shahi, p. 26; *Aja*df-u'I-Asfar t p. 56, 

3. Buhatra, p. 12. 

4. A fun!aithub-ii f- 7d w tlrik I, p. 90; Tab<iqat-FAk$xiri t VoL 1, p. 77; Torikthi* 
FtnshlaK I, p, 74. 

5* Tabaqat-i-Akhari , VoL I, p. 77, 

6, pp. 56-57; 

Edward Thomas thinks that this penmanship of the Sultan had “its influence on 
the execution and finish of the legends, or his coinage, which display a remarkable advance 
upon the earlier mintage in the fineness of [he lines and (he improved definition of the 
Persian characters/' {Chramctes> pp, 124-123), He considers an imeripEian at Aligarh 
to represent the handwriting of the Sultan (pp. 129-130). 

7 r Futuna's-Salari n, p, 156; See also, Turikh-i- Fez fshtah , Vo!, I, p. 73, 

8. Muninkhab-u't-TaKtirikk f Vo!. I, p. 90; Tabeqai-i-Akbar j K VoL I n p. 77. 

9. Tarikh'i-Firoz Shaki t p. 46. 

10. In addition to the five compulsory (/an) prayers, the Muslims have five re¬ 
commended (or mnmt) pnaycra, riArae, after sunrise, chasht* lit the forenoon* mwo/ after 
midday, mrubm at twilight and iahajjm between midnight and early dawn. All other prayers 
belong to a third category of naff or supererogatory prayers, 

U, Tfjrikh'FFiroz Shuhi ¥ p. 46* 
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or keep so many fasts a$ Baiban did 1 , though a bit exaggerated* shows 
the extent of his interest in prayers. Even a man like Shaikh Nizam-u’d-dtn 
Auliya could not help praising his religious devotion and his regularity in 
offering prayers 1 * . Hie great Shaikh* it may be pointed out, praised only 
two medieval monarc hs for their religious views—Jhuimish and 
Baiban r both of whom had succeeded in winning the sympathies of the 
Muslim religious classes due to their religions devotions. Shaikh 
Nizaiu-u + d-din Autiya further narrated a story about the keenness of Balban 
in offering supererogatory' prayers. Once he asked his QazN- Lrnhkar *: 
11 What was the significance of the last night**? The Qazi replied: "'This 
is known to you also", "Yes," said the Sultan. The Shaikh had narrated 
the story so far that Amir Hasan Sijzi interrupted and said: “The night 
referred to must have been shnb-i-qadr^ “Yes/’ continued the Shaikh, 
"both of them (the Sultan and the qazi) knew each others affairs.*** 

Balban dealt very strictly with his sons so far as obligatory prayers 
were concerned. If he ever heard that Bughra or Muhammad had 
misled a single prayer or had remained asleep in the morning and had not 
offered prayers in congregation p he would not talk to them for a whole 
month. Whenever the defaulter appeared before him p he angrily turned his 
face from him 1 * He exhorted his sons to remember the following sayings 
of the Prophet: “Offering prayers in congregation is my practice* whoever 
gives it up is a hypocrite." 14 Whoever gives up prayers is condemned*.” 

Balban was on the best of terms with the theologians and saints. He 
invited them to his meals and discussed religious problems with them*. 
Notwithstanding his high notions about the dignity of kings, he visited 
their houses also. He was keenly interested in religious sermons (tazkir) 
and often attended such gatherings and wept profusely 4 * 6 7 * 9 . Whenever he 
heard about the death of any saint, Sayyid or scholar of the city, 
he attended his funeral and offered funeral prayers; joined the function 
on the third day of his death, consoled the bereaved family and granted 
stipends to survivors 1 . 


L Tarikh’i'Firvz $hahi„ p, 155. 

2. Ffrwjj pp, 21]-232. 

3- Barani informs us that Balban was particularly considerate towards I he Quit's 
of ine arniy f^arjian-i-^Atar) and often acetpled their recommendations. Tarikhi-Fir^ 
Sfmhh p. 47. 

4, Fmrfid-itl-Fu'ad t pp. 231.232; Tte 27th night of ihe month of Ramazan 
is called 

5* Torikk~t~Fbvx Shahi, p, 155. 

6. Twikk-i-Flrvz ShehL p. 101 

7. Tarikh-i-Firaz Shahf, p. 46, 

a. Ibid, p, 47. 

9, ibid, pp. 46-47. 
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Of the L ukmn lo whom Balban showed special respect, QazI SharaFu'd- 
din s Maul an a Siraj-u T d-dm Sijzi and Maulana Najm-tfd-dra Damishqi may 
be specially mentioned 1 . He regularly visited Maulana Burhan-u T d-din 
Mahmud bin "All al-fthair al-Balkhi 5 after the Friday prayers. He had great 
faith in Shaikh Farid-u’d-din Ma^ud Ganj-i-Shakar of Ajodhan, Before 
ascending the throne* he went to sec him and presented a dish full of coins 
to him a with a view to receiving the Shaikh's blessings 3 . Hagiologists have 
referred to his respectful relations with Shaikh ‘All ChishtE* and Shaikh 
Shams-u T d-din Pad pad. He prevented the former from quitting Delhi and 
threatened to abdicate and accompany him to Chisht if he decided to go 
there*. A later writer 6 says that Baiban had become the disciple of Shaikh 
*A!i ChishtL This statement is not confirmed by earlier authorities. 

Baiban evinced great interest in religion so far as his personal 
life was concerned, but, as Barani very correctly remarks, ha never oared for 
the laws or shtirFai in dealing w r ith those who defied his authority or who 
were found guilty of any political crimes'* 

Baiban's successor* Sultan Mu’izz-u'd-din Kaiqubad, plunged head¬ 
long mto the pursuit of pleasure. He neglected his obligatory prayers and 
ignored obligatory fasts. 3 

Relations with the Caliph 

Though the Caliphate of Baghdad was fast disintegrating and had, 
by this time, become the phantom of a forgotten glory, it was almost an 

1. Tarikh'i-Fir&z SfcflfW, p. 46. 

2. Tarikk-i-Firoz Shohi r p- 46. 

The Maulana wasa great scholar of his asc. Pupil of MauJana Rasi-u'd-din Hasan 
Sagham, author of lfasharl$ t and Maulana Eurhan-ti’d-din Marcshinani, author of 
Hiuiiyuh, he was jnsily respected as one of Eho leading uholars of [he day. Vide Ashbar-ui- 
Akhyar, pp, 45-46. 

3. S/jW-tf’Mu/ iyc t pp t 79-30, 

The Shaikh* who was endowed with remarkable intuitive intelligence realized the 
purpose of Ulugh Khan's visit and recited the following quatrain: 

iSr* uy^y i;^ } ■ 3 I J y ij i ■ i l J i 

(Faridun, the blessed was nol an angel: he was, not made of aggnllochum or amber- 
gis, He attained that position of kingship through his bounty and liberality. Thou shouh 
dest bestow liberally and Farklun is thee,} 

'Ali Aaghar Chishli’s statement (JamJdrd- Faridi, MSI, that Balban had given one 
of his daughters in marriage to Shaikh Farid is unfounded and may be rejected as a 
a ter concocrion fondly circulated by uncritical minds. See also, The Life and Times a/ 
Shaikh Fmid-ii d-din Ga/ij-FShakar, p, 103. 

4. Siyar-tFFAutiya, pp, 212-211, 

5. Si^ar-ul-Auliyn, p. 186. 

6. Mir dt'Ui'Asrar* by Wbdtir Rahman Chishii (MS) 

7. Tarikh-i-Fdnz Shnhi, p. 47, 

B. Tarikh-t-Flm Shahi, p. J54* 
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article of orthodox belief to regard the Khalifah as the final authority 1 and 
the legal sovereign. Khalil bin Shah in al-Zahiri says that no king of the east 
or west could hold the title of Suhnn unless there was a covenant between 
him and the Khali/ah. 1 It was probably for this reason that Jltutraish cele¬ 
brated with great eclat the grant of manshur (caliphal mandate) by the 
KhaSifah, Muntansir* It cannot be said definitely whether Iltutmish had 
applied for this mtmshur or the Khalifah had sent it of his own accord and 
on his own initiative. Be it as it may, it considerably enhanced his prestige 
and gave him a belter title against his rivals. The Khali fah's name was 
inscribed on the coins and pronounced from the pulpits at least four years 
before the receipt of this martshur and the formal recognition of the Delhi 
Sultanate 1 3 4 5 6 . 

En 1258 Hulagu sacked Baghdad and put Musta'sim to death. Though 
the Sultans of Delhi were fully aware of the fate of Baghdad^ at the 
hands of the Mongols, they continued Musta'sim's name on the 
coins for about forty years after this event. It was, in fact, an 
expression or the sentiment: “The Khatifsh is deed, tong live the KhaUfah*" 
But this devotion to the KhSafat could not blind them to realities. Hardly 
two 7 years had passed since the barbarous sack of Baghdad by Hulagu 
that his emissaries visited Delhi and were given a royal reception. More 
than two lac footmen and fifty thousand horsemen lined up the entire route 


t. Taj-u'd-din Rc^ h a poet of this period,, was mishandled by some person. Me 
submitted a verssfied complaint to the Sultan in which he said: 

oLjj fUf <_SLL ^5 .j; Ij ft- Ljnif >SJ 

djaif it yCjj f) 5 

2. Cdtiphau, Arnold, pp. ID]-102. 

3. TtAaqai-i'Hesfrti p T 174: Tabaqat^Akhari, Vol. j, p. DO. Some of the verses 
of a qasiiiah which Taj Reza composed on this occasion deserve to be quoted: 

4. N. Wright, p. 18. 

5. Jt is somelimes suggested that the Sultans continued the name of the Khalifah 
on the coins because they were not aware of the fate of KhitqfaL This is not cornel. Mirthaj 
has given detailed account of the irruption of Mongols in his TabaqnM-Naslrk Besides, the 
elegy which Sa*di wrote on the f^ll of Baghdad had reached Delhi. Large number of 
Muslim refuges had come to Delhi from Central Asian lands during Ehc reign of 
Bath jo and were well received at the Delhi court, 

6. Some Aspect j of Muslim Adminisiraiwn p, JT f 

7. Vahya Sirhindi, however P says that in the very year of the sack of Baghdad, 
it. 656 H (1258 A.D.) embassies from Turkistan reached the Sultan who rewarded them 
with rich presents and valuable gifts. Tarikh-t- Mubarak Shaki t p. 58. 
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from the town of Kilugarhi to the royal palace, while twenty rows of spec¬ 
tators and officials assembled there to welcome the Mongol emissaries. 1 
The court chronicle would have us believe that all this was done to impress 
the Mongols with the glory and greatness of the Sultan but the desire to 
please and placate the Mongol ruler was an equally strong reason for 
the welcome given to them. 


I- Ttibaqm-i-Nasirl, pp. 517-319: 
Minhaj on this occasion, p. 319. 


Feriihlak, p, 73. 


See also (he poem recited by 




Chapter IV 

THE GOVERNING CLASS 

Recruitment and Promotions 

Nest to the Sultan, the nobles occupied a pivotal position in the politi¬ 
cal set-up of the Sultanate in the thirteenth century. It would, however, 
be wrong to consider them a recognized hereditary aristocracy of the Western 
type. At a time when the concept of a hereditary monarchy itself was in 
the offing, a hereditary aristocracy was completely out of question. In 
fact, it was very rarely that the father's office and title were conferred on his 
son. Usually a noble began his career as a slave or a retainer or the Sultan 
and after passing through a long and graduated system attained the status 
of an amir and got an assignment in the form of iqta\ This long and exact¬ 
ing process acted like a sieve in sifting the competent from the incompetent. 
Basically the Samanid system, as described by Nizam-ul-Mulk 1 * 3 4 , was adopted 
by the Sultans or Delhi, but it could not be copied out in all its details in India 
since there was a constant demand of efficient and capable men to shoulder 
administrative responsibilities in the newly conquered regions. Moreover, 
in a non-Turkish land tike India, the Turks considered it humiliating and 
derogatory to their dignity as the governing race to serve on low posts. 5 
Naturally, therefore, in India a slave reached the highest rung of the ladder 
in a much shorter period than in other Muslim lands. 

All these future administrators and iqta'dats started their careers 
in the imperial household. Usually a new entrant was assigned any one of 
the following services: 

(i) Chashni-gir * 

(ii) Sar-jandar 1 

(in) Amir -i~ Majlis 1 

V. £?ju«u! Nantah, pp. 74-75; See mpra, p. 24, 

2 r See AftA-fl'j-Aifafiff (p^ 123) p for the protest of Turks against assigning menial 
work to fiaLban. 

3. Tobaqat-i-Nesiri, P- 232. The Chashni-gir furpervtsed the kitchen and tasted 
the food, 

4. Tabaqat-i-NoslrL pp, 236-237, 252, Picked soldiers who acted as bodyguard 
were called jandar and their commander was styled as sar-jundar, 

5. Tnbaqui-i'Nasirh p. 2355. The amir-i-majlis was responsible for organizing 
the Sultan’s privaEe patties, where the Sultan met his friemU- See* Administration of the 
Sulfonate af DtShi, p. 70. 
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(iv) Saqi-i-Khas 1 

(v) Sar-Abdar* 

(vi) Taskt-dar* 

(vii) Jam-Jar* 

(viii) Naib-ChasJtni-gir* 

(ix) Sar-Jumdar* 

(x) Kkasoh'dar 1 

(xi) Saqi* 

(xii) Naib-Sar^Jamdar % 

(xiii) Yuzban m r 

Promotions depended exclusively on merit and personal achievements. 
There were slaves like Nasir-u‘d-dtn Ait mar al-Bahai“ Saif-u'd-din Aibek 1 ^ 
Ikhljyar-u’d-din Qaraqas Khan 14 and Ikhliyar-u’d-din Ailigin 14 who were 
given charge of iqta's after serving for sometime in only one of the above 
mentioned posts, but there were others, like Taj-u'd-d in SanjarKaz-Lakkhan 15 , 


,- . *■ Tabaqat^i+ffaiiri, pp. 242, 230, The thorab-dar was responsible for drink* 

which were served by the saqi-i-khas. Sec. Administration af the Sultanate of Delhi , p. 62, 

, . 2 Tabaqat^Nofiri. p, 232, It may also be mad as sharab-dar He was rh* 
head keeper of dnnfcs . Administration of the Sultanate of Delhi, p. 62, " C 

Sultan jbk SSS&S ^' P 254< Thc ,ttshl ^ ar was who helped the 

known t P ' W The perMn wht > ke P‘ [he «*■» was 

5 t 7&baqai4-Naslrf 9 p r 261. 

6. Tubogai-i-Nasm, p. 259 T 

7. Tubuqnt- i-StSsirt\ pp r 265 s 232, 

The person under whose supervision food was served was known as khasahdttr. 

8. Tabaqai-i-Nasifi, p r 26S, 

9. p. 279. 

10. Tabaqat-i-Nosiri, p. 248, 

Yuzban was keeper of the hunting Icopartfs. Raverty, p. 745, 

Mf ' Jandar - bul after he was given the iqtf 0 f Lahore. 

Taba jth Nutrp- nS ipP ° inted ^ and laier Sarsuti was assigned to him. 

_ l3 ’ f He was appointed as sat/id-khiss and later ihe fquts of Barbahwan and Damil 

Sie”rei!!IfS' r |iI.!w!r! 1 h Afle . r s J JI | lt[)mc he 'became ihahnud-khalasas-i-Taharhind. Duxmg 
1L of Jltutmiih he gol Multan, Tobaqat-l-Nasiri, p. 250. E 

14. His initial appointment was as j arjomfet, Laitr he wai ^ 

, S15 S ( sSm“ “ h "- “»*-W >* ~ appointed 

o™!^J?^^d f ESr7^t5S,*rp.*3£^ “* k “ Mu,, “ “ J 
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Qamar-u'd-din Qairen Tamar Khan 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 , ikhtiyar-u'd-din AUuniah 1 , Taj- 
u'd-din Sanjar\ Tabar Khan, Saif-u’d^in Aibek Khitai 1 , Taj-u’d-dm 
Arsalan Khan Sanjar Khwartemi 1 and Tzz-u’d-din Balban Kishlu Khan*, 
who had to serve on two posts before receiving an iqta‘ and this seems to 
have been the general practice. In some cases the grant or an iqta* was 
delayed due to some dereliction in the performance of duties. ‘Izz-u’d-din 
Tughril Tughan Khan was first appointed soqi-Mchas, then dawai-dar, then 
chashns-gir and then atnir-i-akfotr and subsequently the iqta' of Bad a urn was 
assigned to him. This delay was probably doe to the fact that during his 
term as dmrat-dar he had lost the royal inkpot {dawat-i-mtitasa ikiiasf 
and, as a punishment Tor this, hchad to pass through a longer period of appren¬ 
ticeship than was the normal practice during the early Turkish period. Hindu 
Khan was another such case. He had to go through the offices of yuzban, 
shulah-dar, tasfil-dar and khazanak-dar before being entrusted with the 
government of Uchch- There was one more unusual thing with Hindu 
Khan. While most of the maliks were relieved of their duties in the imperial 
household after assignment of iqta% Hindu Khan retained his office of 
itisht-dar. Minhaj writes: 

Li-ib jf 

(He did not ever give up the office of tasht-dar and continued to per¬ 
form the duties of personal ewer-bearer.) 

Service in the imperial household was a serious discipline which did not 
merely qualify a man for shouldering more responsible public duties but 
imbued him with the administrative ideals and principles of the Turkish 
Sultans. The imperial household, in fact, served as a nursery in preparing 
the administrative personnel of the Delhi Sultanate. 


1. He was first appointed mib-aittir-aithur, then amtr-akkur and then he became 
the muqia'i of Qannauj. Tabaqai- i-Nasiri, pp, 247-241!. 

2. He was first appointed tar-abdar , later sar-dialfdor. Then he was given 
the fijia of Baran. Taim/ai-t-Nosiri, p, 251, 

3. He Wl> appointed amir-i-^dthia', then naib tunir-i-hajib and Janjarca was 
assigned to him. Tntxjq at- i-Ntiiiri, pp, 239-261. 

4. He was appointed tar-Jorndar, then wr-jandat, and then he got the iqfa’ of 
Santana and Kuhmm Later he was appointed makd-i-dar, Tehaqat-i-Neslrl, p. 259, 

5. He was appointed khasah-d<tr t then tfwhr<i-gif and then he got the iqtd of 
Balarwm. Tabaqaf- i-fiatirk pp. 265-26®, 

6. He was appointed seqt, then sharafr-dur and then the iqia' of Kaliwar was 
assigned to him, Tabaqat-i-ftiwiri, pp. 263-271. 

7. Tabaqai’i’S'aiiri, p. 242. 

3, Tabaqar-l'Natiri, p. 249, 
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Racial Compositions 

Almost all the maiiks of this period were of Turkish origin. They 
belonged cither to the Khila'i 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 , Qara-khtta*, Qipcfiog*, Garji\ or the 
ItbarP tribes of the Turkish race. It appears that some of them were not 
Muslims when they were purchased or admitted to the imperial slave- 
household. While giving an account of the Mu'izzi and the Qutbi 
Maliks, Minhaj remarks about Badr-u’d-din Sanqar Rumi*: 

otiif ^ jlL, ^ j 

(He was the son of a Muslim but became a slave). 

Does it mean that other slaves were not Muslims when they found admitt¬ 
ance into the imperial service? 

Though the majority of nobles during the thirteenth century belonged 
to the category of slaws, the influx of Muslim refugees from central Asian 
lands introduced a new element in the body politic. Since many of these 
immigrants belonged to distinguished ruling families and had long record 
of administrative experience, they were readily taken into the administration 
by litutmish. The Turkish nobility, however, resented the influence which 
they soon came to exercise in the administrative sphere, lltutmish's vigi¬ 
lance and tact avoided a conflict between these foreign amirs and the 
Turkein-i-chaJligatti, but after his death many of the old refugee families were 
ousted from positions of power and authority. Barani J writes: “As a result 
of the predominance of the Shams! Turkish slaves, all those grandees and 


1. Tabaqai-i-Ngjirh p. 238. 

2. Tabuqal-i-Naik r + pp_ 242, 249, 252, 

3. Tabawf-i-Nasirf. pp, 247. 256, 258* 262, 

4. Tabaqal-i-Ndsiri, p r 259. 

5. Tcbuqaf-i-Nojiri, pp L 276, 281. 

6. Tabaqoi- f-jYartr/, p, 254. 

7. Tiirikh-\'Fi?&z Shchi r p K 27. And fig.im he remarks: 

ft" 1 ri yj* r ? uMtf ** 

J 1-JjU ‘UuLxdl , isy Lf J AiAi 

jJ j ^.. li-ecj Jj 

(When the Turkish slaves, who wore known as Turkan-i-Chshlgani (The Forty) 
com mated inc administraiiioo und became strong and awe-inspiring, ihev removed tho^e 
fnc-bom maliks and dignitaries who enjoyed fame and were in Lhc eonddcncc of Sultan 
ihams-ii d-deni. 


. „ Mihtej makes no reference id Turicana-CttaMgani as a group. Barani refers to 

metr rivalries but does not give any details about the basis of their corporate Ufc. It was 
probably the growing assertion of the Indian elements in the bodv politic which led the 
lurkisb malrks to organise themselves into a corporate body known as Chahfoimiati 
Baram says( P . 65) that every one of them had the title of khtw, which signified the 
uppermost grade of nobility. 
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their descendants whose ancestors were maliks, or sons of maitks, or wtuir 
or sons of waiirs. were destroyed on various pretexts during the reign of 
those sons of Sultan Shams-u’d-din who knew nothing about the world 
around them or the requirements of kingship." 

Another section which had gradually worked its way to positions of 
authority was of the Indian born maliks, like ‘Imad-u'd-dm Raihan. Since 
their position was stronger than that of the foreigners on account of their 
closer links with the people, the Turkish nobility never tolerated their appoint¬ 
ment to any post of honour or authority. While the Turkish nobihly always 
looked for opportunities of suppressing them, some of the Sultans sought 
to strengthen them as a counterpoise against the Turkish nobles. 

Besides the three above-mentioned groups some Mongol amirs and 
maliks, who had embraced Islam during the reign of Balban and had settled 
in India, began to aspire for positions of authority in the Sultanate. The 
Turkish nobility trusted them also as a dangerous rival element in 
political life. It was at the persuasion of Nizam-u'd-din that Kaiqubad 
executed these Mongol nobles 1 . 

These four elements—diverse in character, differing in status, training 
and influence— constituted the nobility of this period. The pre-eminent 
position was, no doubt, that of the Turkish nobility which constitued the 
real governing class, but whenever their inordinate ambition brought them 
into conflict with the crown, the Sultan encouraged and supported the 
other elements. 

The Iqta‘ System 

An Important feature of the bureaucratic organization of the Delhi 
Sultanate was the system of granting iqta's to important officers and maliks. 
Uieralty the word iqia‘ means a portion; technically it was the land or revenue 
assigned by the ruler to an individual*. It may consist of: 

(a) the granting of a whole province as a fief to a governor, as well as 
the granting of a few fields in return for tithe (‘nr hr) or taxes 
{kharaj} or rent (kharqj-f-vjara) or a poll tax afterwards convened 
into kharaj: 


]. Tertkh-trFiau Shahi, p. 133. See also, Futuh-u'tSahtin, pp, IS6T8S. 

1 For details, sec M, Sobernheim's article on Ikta‘ in the Ency, of Islam, Vot, 11. 
np 46I-H53; C. H. Becker's article in Der Islam. V 1914; Nicola A. Ziadch's article nn 
Mamluk Syr-iff and iqta' in The Islamic Literature (Lahore, October 1951, pp. 33-39): The 
Agrarian System of Moslem India, W.H. Moreland, Appendix pp. 1 16- 22$, 
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(b) the allotment of the revenue from a piece of land as salary or 
pension. The conception of iqta' was then extended and used 
to mean the farming of taxes and customs, duties and tolls on 
rivers and canals 1 . 


The iqta' lias existed since the early days of Islam as a form of reward for 
service to the state. It was from the lime of the Bu way ids that the process 
or its militarization began. The Buwayids gave their soldiers and amirs 
rent of lands in guarantee of their pay, or part thereof. The Seljuqs distrh 
buted the estates as fiefs to the troops. The beneficiary retained all the 
revenues or the district assigned to him and the only duty that he owed to 
the central government was personal service in the army, [f the assignment 
was an important one, he was bound to take with him a contingent of soldiers. 

During the Setjuq period there were at least five types of iq&s*. Of 
these the administrative iqta' was, by far, the most important. It was a 
military grant, no doubt, but carried with it some administrative duties also. 

Rules about the iqta' and the position of the muqta'i (holder of iqta') 
have been thus described by Nizam-u’I-Mulki “The muqta'is should know 
that their right over the subjects is only to take the rightful amount of money 
or perquisite (mol-i-haqq) in a peaceful manner...the life, property and the 
family or the subject should be immune from any harm, the muqta'is have 
no right over them; if the subject desires to make a direct appeal to the 
Sultan, the muqta'i should not prevent him. Every muqta'i who violates 
these laws should be dismissed and punished...the muqta'is and waits are 
so many superintendents over them as the king is superintendent over other 
muqta'is... After three or four years, the amils and the muqta'is should be 
transferred so that they may not be too strong 3 ". 

As soon as the first phase of their military operations in northern 
India came to an end, the Turks found themselves confronted with a number 
of complicated administrative problems. Their resources, as compared with 
the territory they were called upon to rule, were meagre, India had tiJJ then 
been governed through Rajput feudal lords. This had given rise to a number 
of local problems which could be tackled only at a local level. The Turks 
lost no lime in realizing that effective administration over a vast territory 
with so many fissiparous tendencies working inside and the external pressure 


3 + The Ency. of Islam, H p. 46 L 

2. The Crusading Warfare {1097-J195). R. C. Smail, pp, 64-65. 

“ tram ' ated by A B M Hablbdla KFmmdafo* o/ 
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increasing on its frontiers, was not possible without evolving an effective 
local apparatus to help the centre in integrating its resources and con¬ 
solidating its power. The iqta system, as it worked in India during the 
thirteenth century, was a device to meet these requirements of the time. 

Aibck and lltutmish derived Tull advantage from this system. They 
used it as an instrument for liquidating the feudal order of Indian society 
and linking up the far-flung parts of the Empire to one centre. Through it 
they satisfied also the cupidity or the Turkish governing class, and solved 
the urgent problem of maintenance of law and order and the collection of 
revenues in the newly conquered territories. 

These assignments had, perforce, to be of two types: big and small, 
though both of them were designated as iqta*. No details about their distmo¬ 
tive features are available in contemporary records, but it appears that the 
smaller assignments—as were made in favour of two thousand Turkish 
amirs in the Doab 1 2 3 —carried neither any administrative duties nor any finan¬ 
cial liabilities to the central exchequer. These small fqta'dars were permitted 
simply to realize revenues of some portion of land in lieu of military service. 
The large iqta% which were given to men of position, carried administrative 
responsibilities with them and the assignee was expected to maintain law 
and order in his territory and supply contingents to the centre in times ot 
emergency. The revenues were collected by the Iqia'dar and after deducting 
all the expenses incurred by him he remitted the surplus-income (fawazil) 
to the centre 1 . It appears from later accounts that the muqt'cd was not 
given a Tree hand in financial matters. His accounts were regularly audited 
by the DlWNBfri-iVizafdi*. 

IStutmish’s problem was solved by the distribution of iqta‘s on a large 
scale. The dangers inherent in this system were eliminated by his careful 
and vigilant control of the administrative machinery, but during the years 
of anarchy that followed Iltutmish's death, the entire Iqta * administration 
broke down and the iqta'dars adopted an attitude of defiance towards the 
central authority. The institution of iqta' which had been adopted in order 
to accelerate the process of centralization, now tended to disintegrate and 
decentralize the political authority. Balban could hardly tolerate this state 
of affairs. It was incompatible with his ideals of government. He institut¬ 
ed an inquiry into the terms and tenure of the iqta's given to two thousand 


1. Tailkk-i-Ftroz Shahi, p- 61. 

2. Tarikh-i-FirOi Skaki. p. 220. 

3 . Tarikh-i-Rroi Shuht, ‘Afif, p. 414. 
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Turkish soldiers in the Doab. Many of the original grantees were dead by 
this time; those who survived were too old and infirm to render any military 
service. They retained their hold on the if ta's and claimed hereditary rights 
over them. 

The State, however, held the other view. These iqta% Balban said* 
were given in lieu of military service. When the grantees discontinued to 
perform their part of obligations, the contract, on the basis of which they 
held these tqta\ became null and void. The occupants of the lqta l 2 3 4 s argued 
that these lands were given to their ancestors by way of reward for the mili¬ 
tary services they had rendered to the state and carried no obliga¬ 
tion for the future. The Iqta'dars were probably inspired by the Seljuq 
traditions 1 in claiming hereditary rights over these iqfa's, but Balban, who 
looked to Sanjar for guidance in all other mattcrs T refused to be guided by 
his example in the matter of the grant of iqta's. Legally his attitude was 
correct because the generally accepted principle in this connection was: 

"IF the j' remains in active service till the end of the period he naturally 
retains the revenue; if he dies it goes back to the state. His heirs receive a 
pension from other funds: if he breaks down in health his usufruct of the 
revenue is settled by local practice, according as hss pay is con tinned ora pension 
is given from other sources on account of ill health- There is no fqto'l with 
rights for life and the right of transmitting lo heirs, as she financial sovereignty 
of the slate would thus be injured by losing the right of dispowl 1 ," 

Though subsequently Balban made certain concessions in favour of these 
iqia'dars at the intercession of the Kotwal of Delhi** the principle of here¬ 
ditary iqttt was definitely rejected by him and a khwaja was appointed to 
watch and control the activities of the iqia'dars* 

The data available about the administration of iqta's and the duties 
and functions of the muqta'te during the period under review h so meagre 
that even hypothetical observations are not possible 1 . It may, however, 
be definitely stated that the position of the muqttfi was bureaucratic, and not 
feudal. The Sultan had full rights over the iqta's. He appointed, transferr¬ 
ed and dismissed the iqta'dars at his will and did not allow them to develop 
particular attachment with any locality. 


1. Islamic Lite ratiir£\ October 3951, pp, 33-34. 

2. The Enty. of Islam, Vol. II, p. 462. 

3. Tarikh i-nroz ShahL pp. 61-62. 

4. Most of die discussions about the distinction between the terms Iqra'dar, Muqta'i 
and Wall, are speculative in nature because the contemporary evidence is not only meagre 
but conflicting on these points. 
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Conflict with (he Crown 

The Turkish bureaucracy had, no doubt, laid the foundations of the 
Sultanate of Delhi and had built up its administrative edifice, but it was also 
responsible For creating conditions which prevented the growth of those 
political institutions and traditions which, under more favourable circums¬ 
tances, might have facilitated the evolution of a constitutional monarchy 
in India. The domestic history of the early Turkish Empire of Delhi centres 
round the nobles and their activities to control the main strings of adminis¬ 
tration, Goaded by their inordinate ambition and insatiable lust for power, 
they constantly urged the crown to surrender more and more of its privileges 
to them. Some of them, like Gal ban and Aitikin, did not hesitate in demand¬ 
ing even the insignia of royalty from the Sultans 1 2 3 , They created the office 
of the naib-i-mamlikat in order to reduce the Emperor to a mere figurehead. 
As was inevitable under these circumstances, the crown became a plaything 
in the hands of the nobles who placed kings on the throne and deposed or 
executed them as they pleased. Barring the eighteenth century, the conflict 
between the nobility and the crown in India never assumed such threatening 
proportions as during this period*. They used the crown as a bargaining 
counter for political concessions. Matters reached such a stage that the 
crown was made conditional on appointment of certain persons to key posts 
in the administration*. 

Triangular Tussle 

Broadly speaking the Turkish bureaucracy was divided into three 
colleges or groups: (a) the provincial governors, (b) the army officers and 
(c) the household dignitaries. Each one of them wanted to dominate the 
Sultan and monopolize political power and authority. A Sultan could 
remain on the throne so long as he prevented a conjunction of any two of 
these groups and played upon their mutual rivalries, But even in that case 
whichever group was outmanoeuvred rose into rebellion and disturbed 
the political atmosphere. These groups combined only when 
there was a common danger from the non-Turkish elements; otherwise 
every one pulled in his own direction and a triangular conflict became a 
permanent feature of Indian political life in the thirteenth century. The 


1, Tartkh-i-Ftroz Shafif, p. 26: Futuh-u'i-Salatm, p, 159: Tvboqat-l'Nniirt, p, 2S3. 

2, Bui There was a world-of difference between the character and activities of the 
nobility diinnn the 13ih and the 1 8th centuries. The conflict in ihe 18th century was due 
to the lack of really gified men to shoulder the burden of the administration. In the Uih 
CMilury it was the olher way round. It was not the dearth of talent but its abundance 
which led to constant conflict and strifes, 

3, T&baqai-i-Ntuiri, p. 253, 
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people of Delhi sometimes influenced the course of political developments 
and theLr support or opposition to any sultan decided the issue. Razia 
came to the throne through the support of the population of Delhi p to the 
chagrin of the provincial governors. Later p when the household dignitaries, 
under the leadership of Aitikin, entered into a conspiracy with the provincial 
governors and sought to remove Ram from the throne, it was probably 
the public opinion of Delhi which damped (he prospects of a palace revolu¬ 
tion. Under these circumstances a Sultan had to keep a vigilant watch over 
the activities of provincial governors, army officers and the household digni¬ 
taries. When Balban consolidated his power and raised the prestige of the 
crown, he placed the frontier provinces under his sons* reduced the power 
of the dignitaries of the household and by creating the 'king’s army 1 mini¬ 
mized all chances of revolt by the army officers. He did not allow any of 
his military officers to become too powerful or loo influentiaL When Kashii 
Khan, his nephew, won the golden opinion of the people through his lavish 
distribution of wealth, Balban disapproved of his generosity and chided 
him on that account; but, when his own slave, Malik Amir *AU Sar-Jandar, 
treated the people with the same munificence and won the title of Hatitfr 
Khan he encouraged and appreciated him. The generosity of a free bom 
noble could produce serious political consequences, but the munificence of a 
slave-noble simply strengthened the master’s position. 

Influence on Contemporary Politics 

A brief survey of the main political developments of the period is neces¬ 
sary in order to bring out the nature and extent of the influence of nobility 
on contemporary politics. 

On being asked by a noble about his successor, Shihab-u'd-din remark¬ 
ed: "They (my slaves) will rule my kingdom after I am dead and gone 1 .” 
If Shihab-u’d-din had no son, he had nephews and cousins but he preferred 
his slaves to his kinsmen. It was as much a recognition of talent as a timely 
warning to the slaves to prepare themselves for the responsibility that was 
to devolve upon them. It, in fact, determined the character and the activities 
of the slaves in the years to come. Shihab-u'd-din himself did not leave 
anything to chance or speculation. He had three outstanding slaves— 
Taj-u'd-din Yildiz, Nasir-u’d-din Qubacha and Qutb-u'd-din Aibek—and 
he made their relative status and position clear. He conferred a black 
standard on Yildiz which signified his desire to make him hrir~apparcnt at 


t. Tabaqat-i-Nojlri, pp. 131*132. 
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GhazutaL In order to buttress his position, Shihab-u'd-din commanded 
him to give his daughters in marriage to Qubacha and Aibek. Subsequently 
Aibek was made the Sultan's successor in Hindustan*, 

ShihaWd-din was assassinated on Sha ban 602 A.H./ March I206, 5 
It took Aibek more than three months to create conditions favourable for 
his accession. Probably this time was spent in persuading Sultan Ghiyas- 
u’d-din Mahmud, nephew of ShEhab-u'd-din* to grant him the letter of 
manumission. But Yildiz, who had established himself in Ghaznin* was not 
prepared to allow Aibek an independent status. He laid claim to the Indian 
acquisitions of 3hihab-u T d-din and prepared for a conflict with Aibek, Aibek, 
on his part, stoutly resisted his interference in Indian affairs and thwarted 
his ambitions in this direction by taking up a bold and unflinching attitude. 
As a counter-attack he thought of annexing Ghaznin but very soon realiz¬ 
ed the utter futility of this attempt and concentrated on his Indian possess¬ 
ions. On his sudden death, the Turkish amirs and maliks at Lahore 
elevated Aram Shah to the throne 4 . It is difficult to determine Aram's 
relationship with Aibek 5 . However, the nobles at Delhi invited Htutmish, 
tfien governor of Bada’un, and placed him on the throne. If Aram was 
Aibek + s son, the attitude of the nobles was an unmistakable indication of 
their unwillingness to accept the principle of hereditary succession. 

Htuimish's rise to the throne was d ue to the efforts of Si pah Salar 
*Ali Isma'il, the AmiM-Dad of Delhi, and the maliks of Delhi 1 . The 
protest came from the Head of the Bodyguards, Sar-Jandar, an important 
officer of the imperial household. He was joined by some other Turks and 
Mu 4 izzi maliks. For some days lltutmish refrained from taking any action 
against them, probably with a view to making a correct estimate of their 
strength and resources. He then marched against them along with eminent 
leaders like 'Izz-u’d-din Bakhtiyar, Nasir-u'd-din Mardan Shah, Hizbr-u'd- 
din Ahmad Sur and Iftikhar-u'd-dm Muhammad ‘Umar. Most of the 

t. TtibatmM-tfas p. Ill 

'ISami calls him the adopted son of the SulLan. 1 

FutuhritSolatia p. 99. 

2. Tarikh-bFakhr-u’d-dm Mubarak Shah t p. 28. 

3. Tabaqat-bNasirf t p. 124- 

Aibck ascended the throne on Zfqa'd 17,602/June 24, 1206. TartkM-Fakhr-u'd* 
din Mubarak Shafts pp 30„ 12; Taheqat-i*Nastft, p. 340. 

4. Tabaqai^-Na$irK p* 141. 

5. The heading of the Chapter on Aram Shah, in Tabaaot^NasH ha* Aram Shah 
bin Sultan Qutb-u’d-din (jx 141); but further the text says that Qutb-u'tf-din had onty 
three daughter** 

6. Tabaqal-t-Nasirt; p, 170. 

7. Taf-ubM&'asir, (Elliot and Dawson, VoL tlj, p. 237. 
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leaders of the rebellious army were put to death 1 . 

This was lllutmish’s first conflict with the nobility, and, though he 
emerged successful, the nobles were far from being completely won over. In 
subsequent years they rose into rebellion several times but lltutmish faced 
them with tact and determination*. His contact with the people and the 
respect he commanded in the religious circles made his position unassail¬ 
able. But Jltutmish, on his part, fully recognized the position and status of 
the amirs. He is reported to have remarked that when he saw the nobles 
standing with folded hands in his presence, he felt like stepping down from 
the throne and kissing their hands and even their feet*. 

Iltutmish’s vigilance and political adroitness, however, kept the nobles 
tightly under his control. His death (April 30, 1236) was a signal for the 
nobles to start a mad race for political power. During the three decades 
that intervene between his death and the accession of Balban, the crown of 
Delhi passed through many vicissitudes. It was tossed to and fro like a 
shuttlecock and the nobles left no stone unturned in divesting the Sultan of 
all his authority and prestige. Every important noble sought to place his 
own protege on the throne and control thereby the entire administrative 
machinery. With a view to strengthening their position, some of the maliks 
even sought to establish matrimonial relations with the royal family. Balban 
married a daughter of Jltutmish 4 and gave one of his daughters in marriage 
to Nasir-u’d-din Mahmud 4 . Altuniah married Razia. AH these matrimo¬ 
nial relations were diplomatic in character* and were inspired by the desire 
to steal a march over their opponents by establishing closer contacts with 
the ruling house. 

Though Jltutmish had nominated Razia as his successor 7 , the nobles, 
particularly the provincial officers, raised Rukn-u'd-din Firoz- to the throne, 
in complete disregard of Iltutmish’s wishes. During his reign Shah Turkan, 
his mother, controlled the entire administration and probably relied on the 


], Tabaqet-i-Nwiri, p. ITt. 

2, Tabaqat'i-Nasiri, p, 171 . 

3. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shah! , p. 137. 

4, Tarikh'i'Hiiqqi (MS); Tarikh-i-Ftrishtah, YoL I, p. 71. 

5. Tabaqai-i-ffasiri, p. 29 , 3. 

6, Matrimonial Trillions with the ruling house hid great value for an aspirant 
to the throne. When the supporters of Sayyidi Maula planned a coop to place Sayyidj 
Miiuts on the throne, they arranged his mintage with a daughter of Nasir-u'd-din Mahmud, 
Tarikh'i-Firei Shahs, p. 210. 

7. Tabaqat-i-Naiiri, p, 184. 
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support of the officers of the household and the Turkish officers of the capital. 
The provincial governors* like Malik "Izz-uM-dtn Kabir Khan of Multan* 
Malik Saif-u*d-din Kochi orHansi and Malik "Ala-uM-din of Lahore, cons¬ 
pired together and broke out into rebellion 1 . Nizam-u’I-Muik Muhammad 
Junaidi also deserted the Sultan and joined the governor of Sada^tm 1 . This 
concerted action of the nobles created a difficult situation for the Sultan, 
When he marched out to quell these rebellions, his Turkish amirs and other 
slaves who were serving in the imperial household* killed a large number of 
Tozik (non-Turkish) officers 1 4 5 at the instigation of Malik ikhtiyar-u'd-din 
Yuzbak-i-Tughrai Khan and Malik + Izz-u*d-din Balban-i-Kishlu Khan*. 

While these troubles were brewing, Turkan Khatun's ill treatment forc¬ 
ed Ram to make an appeal to the people to save her from Khatun's evil 
machinations 6 . The army officers and the citizens of Delhi responded to 
Razia’s pathetic appeal and placed her on the throne. The choice of 
Ututmish* no doubt, stood vindicated but the provincial governors felt humU 
hated for they were not consulted in this matter. They resented it and Razia 
proceeded to deal with them. She carefully removed all unreliable provincial 
officers and appointed men of her own choice to the provincial governments. 
Malik h Izz-uM-din Kabir was assigned Lahore; Hindu Khan was entrusted 
with the administration of Uehch and Malik Aitikin was put in charge of 
Bada + un* Some of her appointments were severely resented, e.g,, when she 
appointed Malik Tayasai to the governorship of Awadh, the insurgents 
threw him into prison where he died 6 . 

Fed tip with the intrigues and contumacious activities of the Turkish 
bureaucracy* Ram tried to associate the non-Turks with the administration 
but this landed her into further difficulties. If Razia's career is viewed as a 
whole* it would appear as one long struggle to create a group of non-Turkish 
amirs and administrators as a counterpoise against the Turks who had be¬ 
come a source of constant embarrassment to the throne. Realizing the 
dangerous implications of Razia's policy* the Turkish amirs like Malik 
‘Ala-u'd-din Jani T Malik Saif-uM-din Kochi, Malik + Izz-u'd-din Kabir and 


L Tabaka I ■ i-Nasirf, p. IBL 

2. Tabaqati-l-Naxtrt* p, 183. 

3. They were: Taj-uI-Mulk Mahmud Dabir* MushnT-f Mjmialik h Baha-ul-Mulk 
Husain Ash'ari, Karim-ifd-din Zahid, Zia-ul-Mulk son of Niziim-ul-Slulfc iunaidi, 
Nizarmifd-din Sharqaru, Ktiv-aja Rashid-u’d-din Malkani and Amir Fathr-u'd^tm. 
Tubaqat-i-Nmiri, p, 183 + 

4. Tobaqni-i-Nmlrii p. |83. 

5. Tab^t i NajirL p. 184; H r p, 54. Futuh u's-SatatifU P, lit 

6. TabtiqaN-NajM, p, 186* 
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Malik ‘Izz-u’d-dm Muhammad Salari rose against her as a body 1 2 3 4 5 . Razia 
hand Jed the situation with superb tact and cleverness. She incited their 
mutual rivalries and thus prevented concerted action of the recalcitrant 
group. When one group of such eminent nobles as Malik ‘Izz-u'd-din 
Muhammad Salari and Malik 'Izz-iTd-din Kabir joined her, others grew 
panicky and fled from the field. They were pursued and many of them 
including Malik Saif-u’d-din Kochi, his brother Fakhr-u’d-din and Malik 
'Ala-u'd-din Jani were imprisoned and killed*. For the moment the storm 
seemed to have subsided* and Razia’s position was well-established. But 
when she elevated Jamal-u'd-din Yaqut, an Abyssinian, to the office of 
Amr-i-Akhvr, which had always been held by a distinguished Turkish 
malik, the Turkish nobility took it as an insult*. The nobles of the court 
formed a rebel-clique under the leadership of the Amir-i-Hajib, Ikhtiyar-u'd- 
din Aitikin. But Razia's prestige with the people made a palace revolution 
almost impossible. The nidus consequently shifted from Delhi to the provin¬ 
cial towns. The provincial governors started the hostilities and the court 
nobility followed suit. Malik Tzz-u’d-dm Kabir rose in rebellion at Lahore 
while Malik Ikhtiyar-u’d-din Altoniah rebelled in Tabarhinda. Ram 
could have dealt with the provincial governors effectively, but the simultane¬ 
ous insurrection of the court nobility and the servants of the household 
rendered her position hopeless. Yaqut was put to death and Razia was taken 
a prisoner. Surrounded on all sides by enemies, open and secret, and with 
troubles brewing in almost every direction, marriage with Altuniah seemed 
to her the only way to retrieve her lost position. 

Though Malik ‘Izz-u’d-din Muhammad Salari and Malik Qaraqash 
joined Razia and Altuniah*, the conspirators at Delhi lost no time in placing 
Mu'izz-u'd-din Bah ram on the throne. This time the nobles bargained 
for the crown. Bahrain was to appoint Malik lkhtiyar-u'd-din Aitikin, the 
organizer of victory against Razia, as the naib-i-mamtakat and all power was 
to be delegated to him through a written proclamation*. Aitikin was an 
ambitious man, Hq assumed some of the royal prerogatives—kept an 
elephant and arranged for playing the naubat at his gate’. To strengthen 
his position further he married a divorced sister of the Sultan*. Had circum- 

1. TabatpM-tfasm, p, 1M, 
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3. Tabaqabi-Nasirl, p. 187. 
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stances favoured, Aitikin would have turned out to be another Baiba n. But 
his ambition was greater than his ability and Bahrain soon got sick of him. 
He commissioned two Turks 1 who stabbed Aitikin to death as soon as he 
came down from the upper storey of the Qasr-i-Sufaid after attending a 
taiktir 9 meeting arranged by the Sultan on the 8th of Muharram* Muhaz- 
zab-u'd-din, the wazir, was also attacked but he escaped with two wounds 
and resumed his duties on his recovery. 

On AiLikin’s murder, Malik Badr-u'd-din Sanqar, the Amir-i-HaJib, 
assumed dictatorial powers and carried on government without consulting 
the Sultan 1 . He convened a secret meeting of the chiefs and sadars, such 
as Qazi-i-Mamalik Jaial-u'd-din Kashani, Qazi Kabir-u’d-din, Shaikh 
Muhammad Shami and others at the residence of Syed Taj-u'd-din ‘Ati 
Musavj, the Muskrif-i-MamaUk, with a view to deposing the Sultan*. This 
was probably the first time that a very large number of 'ulama were directly 
associated with such a conspiracy, apparently with a view to mobilizing public 
opinion against Bahram. Sanqar invited Muhazzab-u'd-din also to this 
meeting but he was not prepared to be a party to the coup and so he disclosed 
the secret to the Sultan who took prompt action against the conspirators*. 
Sanqar was sent away as governor to Bada’un: Qazi Kabir-u'd-din and 
Shaikh Muhammad Shami fled away from the capital, while Qazi Jaial-u'd- 
din Kashani was dismissed from his office. Thus the conspiracy was nipped 
in the bud and the conspirators were scattered. But dismissals and transfers 
could hardly mend the ways of the ambitious nobles. The Sultan hesitated 
to take strong action against them and nothing short of a complete purge 
of the subversive elements could create peaceful conditions for the royalty. 

Just at this time when the whole atmosphere seemed surcharged with 
guile and treachery, a Mongol army invaded India under Tayir. The 
nobles, who were dispatched from Delhi to check the Mongol advance, 
wasted their time in mutual conflicts and recriminations and shirked their 
duties. Muhazzab-u’d-din wrote to the Sultan: “These Turks and Amirs, 
a body of traitors, who are with us are not likely to become loyal. The best 
course for your Majesty is to dispatch an edict empowering us to kill them”. 
The young Sultan did not understand the trick and responded to the Wazir’s 
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request by sending the de$ired order. The michievous wazir showed this 
imperial Jirmrn to the Turkish Amirs and army leaders who instantly rose 
against the Sultan 1 and prepared to march back to the capital to put an end 
to the reign of Bahrain, Appeal to religious sentiments alone could pacify 
the excited Turkbh amirs and so Bahrain sent Shaikh-ul-Islam Sayyid 
Qutb-u'd-din to use his religious influence and appease the amirs y but the 
cause of the rebels appeared so strong to him that he himself joined the recal¬ 
citrant group. The amirs and army officers hurried to the capital and besieg¬ 
ed the town* Fighting continued for about three months, from February to 
May (1242). The failure of the army leaders to occupy the town was 
due to the stout resistance put up by the citizens of Delhi. Minhaj-us-Siraj* 
who seems to have supported Bahram at this time, received injuries 
but was protected by his armed slaves. Ultimately the city fell and the 
rebels executed Bahraini 

Malik 'Izz-u'd-din Balhan-i-Kishlu Khan who was one of the leaders 
of the rebellion occupied the Daulai Khamh and proclaimed himself as 
Sultan* But the Maliks and Amir were not prepared to accept a comrade- 
in-arms as their ruler. The three surviving princes of the house of lltutmish 
—Naslr-u'd-din* Jalal-u'd-dsn and 'Ala-u’d-din Mas'ud—were taken out 
from the Qc$r~i-Stifatd where they had been imprisoned and it was decided 
to place ‘Ala-iTd-din Mas‘ud on the throne 1 . 

The failure of ‘Ize-u'd-din Balban-i-Kishlu Khan to get himself 
recognized as the Sultan made it clear to the future aspirants of the throne 
that a mere coup was not enough to bring a noble to the throne. Consoli¬ 
dation of power behind the screen of a puppehking and complete control 
over the administration should have preceded formal assumption of regal 
authority. In subsequent years the activities of the Turkish nobles were 
determined by this experience and l Izz-u'd-d in's impolitic action was never 
repeated. 

'Ata-iTd-din Mas'ud appointed Malik Qutb-u'd-din Hasan Ghuri as 
naib-i-mulk; Muhazzab-u T d-dm continued as Wazirwhite the office of 
AmirA-Hajib was entrusted to Malik Ikhtiyar-u'd-din Qaraqash. It is in teres- 


1. Minhaj says that at the instigation of Khwaja Mabaz^b-u'd-din these nobles 
vowed to depose the Sultan:: 
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ting to note that Malik 'Jzz-u'd-din Balban-i-Kishlti Khan who had placed 
himself on the throne soon after the execution of Bahrain received the exten¬ 
sive provinces of Nagaur* Mandor* Ajmir* and Bada'unh Under more 
stable conditions, Kishlu Khan would have lost his head rather than receive 
such Urge assignments. These concessions, dictated by political circums¬ 
tances, made the position of the crown extremely precarious. 

Khwaja Muhazzab-u'd-din who had been playing a very dangerous 
and mischievous role during the preceding years, again revived his activities 
and, not only overshadowed the wiih-i-Muik, but established the miuh&i 
and stationed an elephant at his door 1 . But Muhazzab-u'd-din was fully 
conscious of the fact that assumption of royal power was not possible unless 
the Turkish nobility was made ineffective. No sooner did he attempt to 
deprive the Turkish bureaucracy of its position of power and authority that 
the amirs rose up, under the leadership of Malik Raj-u'd-din Sanqar-i-Kirat 
Khan and Malik Nnsrat Khan Sanqar* and put him to death 3 . 

The reshuffle in the offices of the government necessitated by the murder 
of Muhazzab-u'd-din, brought Ghiyas-u'd-dta Balban to the office of Amir-I- 
Hajib* and a new phase began in the history of the Turkish bureaucracy of 
Hindustan. 

Rise of Balban 

Balban was an extremely ambitious and scheming person. He proceed¬ 
ed cautiously to consolidate his position and did not ignore the experience 
of his predecessors. The circumstances in which ‘Ala-u'd-dm Mas'ud's 
deposition was brought about are not known but, as Dr. Habibullah 
remarks* "it resulted from personal ambitions and was a palace affair and 
that Balban t in league with Mahmud's mother* had a hand in it 5 .* 1 

During the reign or Nasir-u’d-din Mahmud, Balban took into bis own 
hands all the strings of administration* The Sultan, who was an energetic 
and efficient administrator before his accession, found himself in a very 
embarrassing position and face to face with a domineering and ambitious 
malik like Balban, he had no alternative but to seek an escapist's pleasure 
in his religious devotions and prayers* Barani very correctly remarks: 


1. Tahaqat-hNasiri, p, 198, 
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“He retained Sultan Nasiru’d-din as a mere symbol, while he himself ruled. 1 ’* 

To strengthen his position further, Baiban gave his daughter in marriage 
to the Sultan on August 2, 1249. Two months later, on October 21, he was 
appointed Naib-ul-Murk and commander of the royal forces with the title 
of Ulugh Khan-i-Azam*. The entire administration thus came under him 
and he controlled both the household dignitaries and the army. 

Sick of this situation, Nasir-u'd-din Mahmud made a last desperate 
effort to shake off the tutelage of his domineering minister. He dismissed 
Balban on March 3, 1253 and, in order to reduce further the power of the 
Turkish nobility he encouraged the non-Turkish group in the administration 
and appointed ‘tmad-u'd-din Raihan as his ytakU-i-dar*. Almost all the 
important offices of the state were redistributed 4 and the hegemony or the 
Turkish bureaucracy was sought to be broken. Raihan induced the Sultan 
to march against Balban and deprive him of his iqia\ Balban avoided a 
conflict by leading an expedition towards Rajputana. The Sultan confiscated 
the Iqtii of Hansi and conferred it, together with ihe title of Amir-i-Hajib, 
on Prince Rukn-u'd-din Firoz Shah. Malik ‘Jzz-u’d-din Balban-i-Kishlti 
Khan—that arch-conspirator of the former regimes—was appointed Nash 
Amir-i-Hajib^. 


The Turkish amirs had always looked on Ulugh Khan's power with 
fear and jealousy, but when they found the non-Turkish elements gathering 
momentum, they rallied round him in order to save their racial interests 4 . All 
those Turkish officers who were posted in the neighbouring provinces joined 
the recalcitrant group and marched towards Delhi to bring about a change 
in the personnel of the government. Raihan was prepared for an armed 
struggle with Ulugh Khan but Nasir-u'd-din Mahmud who was not confident 
of his position, hesitated. He responded to the compromise proposals which 
amounted to virtual surrender of royal authority to Ulugh Khan and his 
clique. Raihan even conspired to kill the two nobles—Bat Khan-i-Aibek 
and Tzz-u’d-dia Balban-i-Yuzbaki—who were negotiating compromise, but 
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he did not succeed in his attempt. The Sultan dismissed him from office 
and ordered him to take charge of the government of Bada'im. 

A seasoned diplomat and an astute politician as Balban was, he tried 
to crush the power of the non-Turkish amirs without allowing his Turkish 
compatriots to grow powerful in this process. He removed {through poison 
and dagger all those Turkish leaders whom he considered his rivals in the 
political field. Barani writes: 

"Many of those Khans and Shamsi maliks, whom he considered la be his rivals or 
obstacle to his attaining the throne, but open execution of whom was considered 
to bring odium to him and reduce people's confidence in him, he secretly poison¬ 
ed them in wine or in Other drinks. Out of excessive love for the throne which is 
after all ephemeral, it never crossed his mind (hat for whatever reason or in what¬ 
ever way he would kill the MuSsalmanj—hy sword or by poison, openly or Secret¬ 
ly, by starving lo death Of by making them die of thirst, by throwing them from 
heights or by drowning them in water, or by burning them in fire—he would have 
to answer for this shedding of blood on the Day of Judgement." 1 2 

It was not very long after his reinstatement that Balban demanded 
the insignia of royally from the Sultan. It amounted to divesting Nasir- 
u'd-din Mahmud even of his titular authority. So far Balban had ruled, 
while Nasir-u’d-din had merely reigned, but Balban s ambition soared higher. 
Better qualified than Aitikin and more cautious and calculating than ‘Izz-uM- 
din Kishlu Khan, he did not rush at the crown. He proceeded cautiously, 
consolidating his power at every step, 

‘lsami has supplied interesting details about the manner in which 
he secured the insignia of royally From Nasir-u'd-din . He feigned to have 
fallen ill and on that pretext abstained from attending the court for a few 
days. The Sultan sent a hajib to inquire about his health. He replied that 
he had fallen ill in his longing for the ckatr and that he wanted a white chair 
with a willow wand under it and a gold cup at the top in place of an eagle. 
The Sultan, whom circumstances had reduced to a non-entity, readily agreed 
to part with his chatr and humbly replied: "‘I am prepared to send you my 
own ckatr; do whatever you like.” The next day Balban appeared in the 
court with a ckatr over his head 1 . This spectacle horrified the old nobility. 
Malik Qutb-u’d-din Hasan 1 could not help uttering some sarcastic remarks 
on this occasion. Balban was bitterly incensed and he made up his mind to 
get rid of the insolent malik who had the effrontery to laugh at him. He 

1, Tarikk-i-Flm Shahi, PP- 47*48. 
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brought some assassins to the palace and ordered them to stand on both sides 
of the entrance with daggers in their hands. As soon as Qutb-ii'd-din 
Hasan stepped into the palace gate, these assassins rushed at him and tore 
him to pieces. When his dying shrieks reached the ears of the Sultan, he 
made anxious inquiries but was calmly told by Balban: 

i ^ ^ ■■ Jjj d l_£L« jfpl fij i■ n i Jjj jli 

1 jALCkj i-i Jjjlyif yl ^p r < iUfjJ 1> jli (j' 

(There was a thorn in the garden of the kingdom, and was a cause of 
injury to the kingdom. 1 ordered them to tear out this thorn and throw 
his severed head in the palace of the king.) 

Nasir-u'd-din was shocked to hear about the cold-blooded murder of 
a veteran noble; but, now Balban had full grip over the administration 
and, it was not possible for him to utter even a single word of grief. 

The methods employed by Balban to consolidate his power and enhance 
his prestige were, no doubt, callous and uncompromising but, when 
all circumstances are kept in mind, it can hardly be disputed ihat through 
these Draconian measures alone the unruly elements could be forced to 
submit to tiie authority of the State. It may be said to his credit that he 
put an end to the conflict which was going on between the nobility and the 
crown for many decades past. Later he poisoned* Nasir-u’d-din and 
himself ascended the throne. 

Fall of the Turkish Oligarchy 

Balban’s stem dealings with the Turkish nobles made them accept the 
superior authority of the crown and dipped their wings. The Turkan-i-* 
ChahlganU who had divided the revenues of the Empire amongst themselves 
through iqta's and nilayats and who used to say to one another : “What art 
thou that 1 am not, and what wilt thou be that i shall not be”, had no 
alternative but to change their outlook completely 1 2 3 . He resumed most of their 
assignments and reduced them to a position of economic dependence upon 
the Sultan. Bui Balban’s attitude towards his Turkish nobles was devoid 
of vision. In his attempt to safeguard his own dynastic interests, he sapped 
the roots of Turkish power in India. He sacrificed the interests of his 
race at the altar of his own ambition. How ratal was this policy in the 
larger interests of the Turkish governing class in India became evident a few 
years after Balban's death. When theKhaljis entered the field as competitors 
for the crown, the old Turkish nobility found itself on its last legs—utterly 
helpless to resist the anti-Ilbariie forces. Balban had so completely depleted 

1. Futuh’U’i'Salaiifi, p. 159. 
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it of its talent that there was not a single man who could rise up to the 
occasion and rehabilitate himself in the confidence of the people. 

Kaiqubad's indulgence in wine and vencry excited the latent 
ambitions of the nobility and it rose up again with all the ruinous violence 
of a suppressed force. But it had lost the vigour and vitality of thepre-Balban 
period. Its ambition had remained; its talent had disappeared. Mizam-u^d-din. 
the son-in-law of Fakhr*ifd-dm, was probably the most capable man of the 
nobles of this period, 1 But goaded by his inordinate ambition, he sought to 
extirpate the residue of Turk ish talent. He sent his wife to reside in the palace 
in order to control the Sultan’s harem* In his anxiety to consolidate his posi¬ 
tion further, he desperately removed Turkish Maliks and officers from all 
important offices. He got Kai-Khusrau murdered in the district of Rohtak 3 
and deceitfully summoned alt the malffcs and amirs to the capital and killed 
four important dignitaries of the Empire—Malik Bak Sariq p Malik Ghazi, 
Malik Karim-u'd-d in, and Malik Bahrain who respectively held the offices 
of AmirA-Hajib l Wakil-i-dar, Naib-i-Borbak and Amir-i-Akhur* The Sar- 
jandar and Mtiisala*dar were exiled and fresh appointments were made to all 
posts, high and low, Ni$airhU J d-din f s policy made him unpopular with the 
officers who ultimately poisoned him. Kaiqubad summoned Malik Jalal-u'd* 
din, governor of Samaria and Sar-jartdar, and appointed him *Ariz-i'AfamaUk 
and assigned the Iqta* of Baran to him, 1 Malik Aitmar Kacbchan was made 
Barbak and Malik Aitmar Surkha was given the office of Wakd-i-dar, 
Whether Kaiqubad was himseir responsible for this distribution of port¬ 
folios or the political situation and the relative strength of the parties had 
forced it upon him, it can hardly be denied that the rival groups were now 
placed in such a position that a capable Sultan could effectively exploit the 
situation to his advantage and use these groups as a counterpoise against 
each other. But Kaiqubad's indolence and inefficiency led to a serious 
conflict between the old Turkish nobility and the Khaljis. The Khaljis 
rallied round Jalahu'd-din; Aitmar Surkha was chosen by the Turks as their 
leader, 

Kaiqubad's protracted illness made the situation still w r orse. His 
paralytic body had not yet ceased breathing that the llbaritcs raised his son* 


h Bafani gives him a good certificate and says: 
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Kaimurs, to the throne and prepared a long list of the members of the Khalji 
group for execution. Jalal’s name headed the list of the condemned persons. 1 * 3 4 5 
A relation of Jaial, Ahmad Chap, who was in the service of Malik Kachchan, 
secretly conveyed the news to him. Jalal took instant action and. by removing 
his quarters to Ghiyaspur. pooled his resources and prepared himself for the 
coming conflict. He was joined by many non-Turkish officers who were 
included in the condemned list. After a brief but excited tussle, 1 the old 
Turkish governing class found itself completely ousted from all positions 
of power and authority. The Khalji governing class had certain initial 
difficulties in getting itself recognized and winning the loyalties of the people, 
but very soon their superior talent succeeded in tiding over all difficulties 
and they established themselves firmly in place of the Ilbames, 

Physical and social gifts of the nobility 

The Qmbi and the Shamsimaliks represented some of the best talent of 
the times. Their organizing capacity and experience in the art of war 
not only brought the Sultanate of Delhi into being but strengthened its 
foundations also. They displayed remarkable administrative talent in dealing 
with the complex and exacting problems of an Empire which stretched from 
Multan to Lakhnauti- Whatever might have been their racial prejudices, 
(hey evinced keen interest in the welfare of the people and won the golden 
opinion of their subjects. Barani says about Balban that during his Khanate 
“every wilayat which was assigned to him became, as the result of his efforts, 
prosperous and populous," 1 Khusrau writes about Khan-i-Jahan, the Iqta- 
'dar of Awadh:* 

if“if jV LpJ*- J-rt- 

JlU jf o,*; j fi JL. joU jJ jP wjl yi 

Sher Khan tackled the most difficult problem of the age—the increas¬ 
ing pressure or the Mongols on the north western frontier—with such iget . 
courage and adroitness that “the Mongols dare not come near the frontiers 
of India.” He was, in the words of Barani. a wall against Gog and Magog. 
The way in which he made the contumacious frontier tribes— -Jahvan, 
Khokharan, Bhattym, Meenyan M undaharan — amenable to law and order,' 
established his reputation as an administrator par excellence} 

Barani says that Kaiqubad could not have retained his hold over the 
country but for the energy and resourcefulness of his two maliks— Nizam- 
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u'd-din and Qiwam-u’d-din. Both of them possessed the administrative 
talent of Asaf and Buzutchcmehr, 1 

In personal prowess and attainments in the art of war, these nobles had 
established their reputation far and widc ^ n lik « Malik Kabir Khan 
Avaz al-MnHzzi Hasar Mardah, Muhammad Kishlu Khan, Malik Ala-u d- 
din Kashli Khan, Malik Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji and others, were 
endowed with remarkable qualities of head and heart and their fame had 
crossed the Indian borders. Even Hulagu had recognized the talent of these 
Turkish Maliks and had sent a dagger to Kashli Khan as a token of 
tion for his military achievements.* Minhaj writes about Malik Taj-ud-d.n 
Saniar-i-Kurat Khan that he “would have two horses under saddle, one or 
which he would ride, the other he would lead after him and ihus used to dash 
on, whilst the homes were galloping he would leap from this horse to that 
with agility would return to this first one again so that, during a gallop, 
he used several times to mount two horses.- It appears that detailed accounts 
of some of these maliks were prepared by the contemporaries but these 
works have not survived. 

The nobles drew inspiration in their social life from the imperial court 
and tried to emulate the Sultan In all their social and cultural activities. In 
certain respects their assemblies were miniature courts of the Sultan, and 
their generosity, which often exceeded their means* sometimes evoked the 
ruler's criticism*. St is said about Malik 'Ala-uM^m Kashli Khan that some¬ 
times in fits of generosity he gave everything he possessed to the objects of his 
favour and retained nothing except the clothes that he wore on his body. 
Amir Khusrau once told Barani that no mother could give birth to another 
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^ ^ e Jl ** 

St is surprising that Balban did aot object to ibis sort of panegvnc. See also Went- 
ul-Hay&i PP’ 63-^- 
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Kashli Khan so far as generosity and manly virtues were concerned. 1 
Malik Amir’AIi Sar-jand&r never gave less than 100 iunkuhs to a supplicant. 1 3 
On ceremonial occasions their lavish expenditure exceeded all limits. An 
ordinary Turk! Aitmar, spent one lac fimh on the marriage of his daughter. 
Shaikh Najib-uM- din Mntawakkil, who worked as Imam in a mosque 
construct^! by him, objected to this lavish expenditure. Attmar resented 
this criticism and dismissed him from service. 5 6 

The nobles or this period led a very gay and Festive life. They drank 
profusely and indulged in all sorts of Bacchanalian activities. Balban fre¬ 
quently arranged convivial parties during his Khanate and invited Khan$ T 
matiks and other notables to them. Gambling, drinking 4 and music formed 
a regular feature of these gatherings. Nadims, kitab-khwans (reciters of 
books) and singers were kept in regular service and were paid handsome 
salaries. Whatever Balban won in gambling, he distributed amongst his 
friends and servants. 1 During the reign of Kaiqubad, the gay life of the nobi¬ 
lity degenerated into debauchery and licentiousness. The nobility had, in 
fact, it$ full share in creating the atmosphere which has been thus described 
in all its vividness by Barani®: 

'■Voluptuaries and ccmvivialists, seekers of pleasure, purveyors of wit, and invcnlon 
of buffooneries* who had been kept in the background, lurking, unemployed, 
without a customer for their wares, came into request. Courtesans appeared in 
the shadow of every wall, and elegant forms sunned theniielves on every balcony. 
Not a street bat sent forth a master of melody, or a chanter of odes- In ever} 

a uarter a singer or & song-writer lifted up his head.,. So the emperor Muli-ufo- 
in and the nobles of his realm and empire, and the children of the peers and 
prints of his time, and she gay, I be dob. The sensual ists and the epicures who lived 
under hi* rule, one and all gare themselves uplo gluttony and idleness and pleasure 
and merriment, and the heart of high and low alike were engaged in wine and love 
and song and carnival.... The emperor Mu1i-u + ddin ceased to reside in the 
city. Leaving the metropolis of the red fort for Kilokhri, there, on the bank of u 
stream, he built a peerless palace, and laid Out a park of surpassing magnificence 
and with his princes and chiefs and nobles and intimates and servants of the court, 
went thither... All the princes and chiefs and gentlemen and men of science and 
officials reared booths near the palace..,and from all the quarters of the cities 
and of the empire, minstrels and rhetors, and beauties, and singers and wits and 
buffoons and mimics came to court. The palace teemed with life, and licentiou-S- 
f*ess was the order of the day. The mosques were descried by their worshippers 


J + Tarikh-i-FIr&i Shahk p. 113. 

2. Tarikhri-Firoz Skahi r p. 113. Amir Khusmu composed a poem. Asp Namah r 
in his praise. He thus extols hb generosity in one of hb qasidahs: 

I)-**’ *S yi r }J li fi i } y/i LZ^I JL* fXii 

Jj *jL» j aJ (—U IjL* ti'Jb j Isa-. li 

3. Fwm'id-u'Wu'ad. pp. 78-79. 

4. Balban gave up drinking after his accession. Hb two sons, however, continued 
10 drink. {Tarikh-i-FifOl Skahh PP- 66* SI). 

5. Torikh-i-Firoz Shaki. p, 46. 

6. Tarlkh-i-Ftmz Shahi, p- 129 tt je^. 1 hare quoted these passages at some 
length because they contain the most vivid and by far the most informative account of the 
life of the nobility during the 13th century. I have followed P. WhaJley'a translation 
(JAS8, VoL XL, PL [, 1871, pp. 135-216) which, in spite of Some errors, » remarkable 
for the translator's success in retaining the charm and vivacity of the original. 
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and the taverns w«c thronged- No one cared to stay in the doisim. butgajav 
[« became place of note- The pnee of wine rose tenfold. The people were 
oluneed in pleasure and gaiety and no thought of sadness, or anxiety,, of £ | > 
L f„ r or dread or restraint found place in a single breasl. The clem, the genu), 
^e wk andThe^^ one and all. migrated to ,he town Tte mmrtfttoMd in 
cmiriesan? invented new modes of pleasing. The purses of the vnners and distil- 
kwS iir«d with gold and silver coins. Beauties and swash buckler* and 
Itinerary panders were overwhelmed with gold and jewels. For J*® *J*"J 
the men of letters there was nothing left to do but to_drink wine, to m _ 
assemblies sparkle with their wit. to vie with each other in repartee,J** 1 ?* 
selv» to music and dice and largess, and the zest of the passing hour, anything to 
h ,, n u _ I jfj, a^ tinst the insidious sapping of tinre, and give night and day their fill 
SMure and re^ "Jhe fame of his lavish gifts, and his devotion to pleasure, 
and his dainty, and fastidious voluptuousness bruited through the o[ *e 
provinces and so patent to the world was his beauty-worship and Kbw tlnBtn. 
that notorious rufllers and gray sinners in the hope of making 
to kine had trained beautiful girls—irresistible with their bright glances ana 
wi^O^af Hud strike the lute, and chant canzonets, and utter 
Senv radios and to play at drafts and chess. And cveiy moon- 
bright darling, bale of the city and scourage of the world, was disciplined 
in diverse ways. and. as her budding bosom expanded in the garden I™ j 
wsJ ta^ht to^ride h^r home at speed, and play at ball, and flt* &™ 1 . 

bccooic adept in every lively and eleganl accomplishment Tru^y were instrijcl 
ed in diverse acts of fascination, which would make monks idolatem. and seduce 
the most devout to intoxication, syrens of Hindustan :stave-boys shape!>T “ '^e 
rinmseb shiniflK as tk moon, skilled m Ptisian and singing pranked 

in goldand trinkets and embroidered dresses 

shooled in all the civilities and courtesies and fas, ? 0 | “ JL P trito 

smooth-faced bovs with their ear-drops of pearl, and damsels rob ed M« b rides 
in their wedding glories: and the matrers ofnunstrdsyand w^mflumraug 
had in secret prepared Lays m Persian and Hindi, and hud embodied me pmss 
of the Sultan^n epigram and ballad and madrigal and coimG song, and mimics 
olidta£X wha 5X a single jest would betray the sadd«t tmo a bum of 
merriment, and make the jovial hold their uds for ««ssi of Uughter. all these 
came from far countries to feed on the bounty of the Sultan, 


It would be wrong if this atmosphere of drunken revelry—which, after 
all. was a temporary phase in the cultural lire of the nobility -were to create 
the impression that the Turks were incorrigible sots and had no interest in 
serious arts or humanities of the day. In fact, many of them were great 
patrons of art and letters and were known for their urbanity and culture. 
Literati, scholars, poets and artists flocked to them in large numbers 
and basked in the sunshine of their favours. Some of the most distingu¬ 
ished poets of medieval India-**. Amir Khusrau and Amir Hasan 
Sijzi—started their literary careers in the service of the nobles. Prince 
Muhammad’s court at Multan was a great rendezvous of scholars and 
poets. His nadims recited in his presence the Shaft Ntmtah of Firdausi and 
the poetic works ofSana'i, Khaqani and Nizami. The prince even extended 
an invitation to Shaikh Sa‘di and offered to construct a khanqah for him 1 . 

As in other spheres of social and political activity, a noble always 
jealously guarded his privilege of patronizing a poet in his service* Bughra 
Khan was once present at a party of Malik Chajju. Bring pleased with 
some verses of Amir Khusrau,,he presented him with a dish of silver tankahs. 


1. Tarikh-i-FirOi Shahi, pp 66-*$. 
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Chajju was annoyed at the poet’s acceptance of the gift and, though 
Khusrau tried to win back his favour, the Malik did not forgive him and 
transferred his services to Bughra Khan. 

The nobles extended their patronage to the religious classes 1 as much 
out of conviction as out of expediency. Fakhr-u’d-din, the of 

Delhi, had in his service twelve thousand huffaz who busied themselves all 
the time in reciting the Quran.* Nizam-u’d-din Kharitah-dar constructed a 
khtmqah for Shaikh Badr-u’d-din Ghaznavi, a distinguished disciple of 
Khwaja Quib-u’d-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, and paid all its expenses 1 . Imad-u 1- 
Mulk endowed several villages for charitable purposes*. Such endowments 
considerably enhanced the popularity and prestige of a noble and 
endeared him to the religious classes, 

Some of the nobles of this period were known for their individual fads, 
fancies and interests, 'Jmad-ul-Mulk, the famous Rawat-ir f Arz of Balban, 
frequently invited his staff to his house and gave robes to every one 
of his subordinates. This would cost him about twenty thousand 
tankohs. The whole department was provided with meals from his 
kitchen. He was so fond of betel leaves that fifty servants were all the 
lime busy in distributing betel leaves in his diwan\ Malik uT-Umara 
Fakhr-u’d-din. the famous Kotwal of Delhi, changed his clothes, bedding cic. 
every day and these clothes were given as dowries to orphan girls. Whoever 
brought a copy of the Quran to him. he purchased it at a fabulous price*. 
Deploring the pedantic display of generosity and frivolous expenditure by 
the Turkish governing class, B a rani says : "If one khan or malik heard 
that another khan or malik entertained five hundred guests, he was 
ashamed if he could not arrange for entertainment of one thousand people. 
If one learnt that another malik gives two hundred tankaks in charity at 
the time of of riding, he was ashamed if he could not bestow Four hundred 
tankohs instead. If any malik bestowed fifty horses in an assembly of 
pleasure and clothed two hundred people, when others heard of it they 
grew jealous and made arrangements to bestow one hundred horses and 
to give robes to five hundred people.” 7 


1 . F 0r Takt’d-din Sanjar Kailak Khan's respectful altitude towards Minhaj, 
see Tabaqnel-Nwiii, p. 232. See also Fawa'id-tCi-Fu'ad, (pp, W. 78> f« Ckit « 

with mystics- For Pone® Muhammad's iwpecirul attitude towards Shaikh Usman and 
Shaikh Qidwn, See Tar ikh-i-Firm Shahu PP 67-63. 

2, Tarikh-^Firoi Shahh P- 117, 

4 T^SJh^toz jJtoJiJ, p 9 117. Baraiu informs m thal these auqtif ruthctionttl 
till the days of Firoi Tughluq and food was distributed and Quran was recited to bless his 
til. 

5. Tarikk-i-Firoz Shaft!, p. 117. 

6. Tarikh- i-FirOZ Shah r + p. 117. 

7. Turlkh-i'Firoz Shahi, PP^ I19-I3Q* 
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THE ULAMA 


The 'ulama constituted a very influential section of Muslim society in 
the middle ages. They were held in high esteem on account of their religious 
learning 1 2 and in many traditions of the Prophet they are referred to as his 
heirs and are sometimes compared to the Prophets of the Israelites*. The 
attitude of medieval Muslim society towards them is very neatly expressed 
by a contemporary historian in the following words: 


"Alt people know that after the apostles and prophets tank [he truthful persons 
(sidiliqin), martyrs (j hohidan) and scholars ('afitmn)- The scholars arc included 
m ihc category of siddiqs and have preference over the martyrs The Prophet 
has said: 'The 'uhrm are she heirs of the prophets* 11 He further says' HL On the 
Day of Resurrection ihe ink used by the scholars will be weighed with the blood 
shed by the martyrs and the ink of the scholars will outweigh and turn the scales... 
The world oaisii on account or ihe piety of rhe learned .The taws of Sharrat... arc 
enforced by them,..and things illegal and not sanerioned by rhe Sharfot are 
suppressed by them...The religion of God stands firm due to them...The Pro¬ 
phet has said- 'A singl tfaqih Is a greater terror for Satan than a thousand pious 
mcn\ He has also said: *Tf there had been no Satan* the sons of Adam would 
not have suffered: if there had been no pious mem certainly the wicked people 
would have been destroyed; if there had been no A uhmu r certainly the people would 
have wandered about like beasts'^.The Prophet has said: The best kings and 
the best nobles are those who visit the doors of the 'infants and she worst 'Mama 
arc those who visit the doors of the kings and the noblest..The 'alamo arc much 
superior in dignity and status to others ...After fh#m rank the kings*..* 111 


Indiscreet use of the terms ‘clergy 1 and the ‘clerical group’ for them 
has often created the impression that they constituted a recognized hereditary 
class or an ordained priesthood of the Christian type. This, however, is not 
correct. As a matter of fact, anybody who had acquired religious knowledge 


1. Note particularly the following observations; 

(a) "By acquiring knowledge a man becomes nobk." Shaikh Nizam-uVWifi 
Auliya in Fowtfid-tt'FFxod, p, 44. 

(b) "Whoever lores knowledge and scholars, hb sins are not recorded/' A 
kadis, as quoted in Fa*a'id'uFFu W f p. 21. 

(c) ‘The 'ufama are noblest amongst I he common people and the faqirs are noblest 
of all the noble ones.' 1 Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar in Siyar-ifkAuliya, pp. 
75-76, 

2. Tctrikh-i-Fakhr-ud'ditt Mubarak Shah, p. 11. Sec also. At*Bukhari* Book III: 
"On Vim"; At-Tirmtii, Book XXXIX: "On 'lit n M . 

J. Tarik h-i-Fakhr-u ddm Mubarak Shah, pp. 11-12. 
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upto a generally accepted and prescribed standard 1 could become an 
A alim t though his prestige and influence over the people depended on personal 
piety and devotion to the cause of learning. The people expected a very high 
standard of morality from the 'idama and criticized their failings and short¬ 
comings more severely than those of the ordinary people* They believed: 
“When an illiterate man dies his sins also die with. him p but when an 
'aiim dies his sins outlive him.V p 

Generally the people expected the *ulama to be well-versed in ft fJtaj-£- 
faraiz (Muslim law particularly relating to inheritance etc,) for in that way 
alone they could help the Muslims in organizing their lives according to 
the Jaws of Sharpai 7 . Acquiring knowledge for the sake of earning money 
was looked down upon. An eminent contemporary mystic used to say: 
“Knowledge in itself Is a noble thing but when it is used for earning money 
and the scholars go about from door to door, respect for it vanishes*. ht 
Participation of the l ulama in political matters was deemed harmful and im¬ 
proper. Ibn-i-Khaldun considered them utterly incompetent to tackle 
political problems due to their ignorance of the requirements of time 3 4 5 6 . 

Referring to ihe and qazis who wasted their time and knowledge 

in hair-splitting theological discussions* Shaikh Farid once remarked: "The 
object of acquiring knowledge of the religious law is to act upon it and not to 
harass people*, 11 


3. The syllabus of medieval Indian institutions—both Government and private— 
during this period was as follows: 

(a) Tdfsir f Exegesis!: (i) Afadarik-u'f-TamU of'Abdullah b. Ahmad Hafiz-u'd-dm 
Nasafi (ob. 70S A.H/13I0A.D.) (ii) Af-Kashsfwfof Abul Q^im Mahmud b. l Umar Zama- 
khshari (ob, 538 A,H,/1144 A.D,) (iii) Amur u't-Tattzil wa Asrur u* t-Ta'wil of' Abdullah b, 
'Umar Baizawi (ob. 716 A.H./13I6 A,D-) 

(b> Hadis (Traditions of the Prophet): {]) Afasharuf'nl-ArtH'ar of Razl-u’d-din 
Hasan Saghani fab, 650 A.H.i225 A.D.) (si) Masubik-ul-Sunnuk of Abu Muhammad al- 
Husasn al Farra Baghawi (ob. 516 A-H./I122 A.D.). 

(c) Fiqh < Islamic law): (i) Hidayuh of Burhan-iTd-dm Abut Hasan h Ah Margfrinani 
(Ob, 593 A.HJI197 A.D.) 

(d) UstlH-Fiqh (Principles of Islamic Law): (i) \faimr-ul-unwur of Hafiz-u*d-din 
Abut Barakat Nasafi (ob. 701 A. H,/1301 A.D.) (ii) Uiuld-Bazdawi of "AM b. Muhammad 
Bazdawi (ob. 4S2 A H./1099 A.D,) 

(e) TojflWTiwf (Mysticism) : (i) "AwBrif-u'l-Mrforff of Shaikh Shihab-tTd-din 
Suhrawardi (ob. 632 A,H,/I234 A.D) 

(0 Adah (Literature): Maqarrtit*t-Hmri of Abu Muhammad aJ-Qa&lm al-Hariri 
(Ob, 516 A H 71122 A D.) 

(g) Nahw (Grammar); (i) Misbuh, (ii) Kufiyab, and (iii) L&bub-tt'i'Atbab of Qazi 
NasEr-u T d-din Baizawi. 

(h) Kulum (Scholasticism): (i) Sharh-i-Suha'if (ll) Tamfttd-i-Abu Shuk aor Safi ml 

(ij Maniiq (Logie): Shark SkamsiytL See also Ai-N&dwah (February 1909 Vol. 

VI. Mo. I, pp. 7-10), Maulawi ‘Abdul Hai F s ankle on Syllabus. There is no evidence of 
Fusus-uhHikum being inctudcd in the syllabus during the period under review, as the writer 
of this article has suggested. 

2. Sarur-uf-$udur {MS), p. 26, 

3. Sarur^s-Smiur (MS), P* 29. 

4. Finm' td-v'hFuud^ p, 1B2. 

$4 Mugaddimah, 1 bn-i-Khaldun, Urdu translation, VoJ. HI p, 216 

6, Siyar-u'l-AuIiya, p. S5- 
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Two categories 

Tradition classified 'utema into two categories—the 'riama-i-akharat 
and ihc 'riama-t-duniya\ The basis of this division was the difference of 
their altitude towards worldly affairs. The 'uhma+akhaw led an abstemi- 
ous life of pious devotion to religious learning and eschewed entanglement 
m materialistic pursuits and political affairs. They preferred to pass their 
days in penury rather than consort with kings and amass wealth. The end-ail 
and be-all of their lives was to disseminate knowledge and strive for the 
moral uplift of society. The 'ulama-i-duniya, on the other hand, were totally 
mundane in their outlook. They aspired for wealth and worldly prestige and 
did not hesitate in compromising their conscience if it served their purpose. 
They mixed freely with kings and the bureaucracy and gave them moral 
support in their actions, good or bad*. This type of Muslim theologians 
was generally designated as ‘riama-i-su and Muslim public opinion did 
not merely treat them with contemptuous indifference but held them 
responsible for all the vices and misfortunes of Muslim community 1 . 

The ‘Llama—as starving teachers 

After completing his formal education an Wim usually devoted 
himself to leaching work in some mosque* or under the thatched roof of his 
own mud house. He rejected a life of affluence and plenty and refused to 
be drawn into the vortex of politics. The following accounts of some of the 
Witftia of the period under review will give an idea of their character the 
conditions in which they lived and their selfless devotion to the cause of 
learning and enlightenment. 

Mariana Razi-u'rfriin Hasari: The famous compiler of Masharlq-u'L 
Annar, Maulana Raai-u'd-din Hasan, was born and brought up in Bada'un. 
After completing his education, probably in his home town, he came to Koil 


^ Bi _ 1; Sec Tarikh-i-Flroi Shahi, Baranj (b cl I54-1JJ1 where Punhin ifi™ 

lhc T * >u,om ^ The f ut ^ r ° r AmSmJUi»!Ser Sf 

SJSJ tp y?) CaICg0nW: riompq-rabbani, am | 

2. Tarikh-f'Flroz Shaht\ p, 154. 

%-ri Mfftagaaferg- :«*»■* 

r " ■stttsvtfcfisSE 



For biographical references, sec F&m'kLu't-Fuad nn iry 

“«*ft? 


103-104; Mttjom-tfl- 
133 * Junahir-ui- 



AuEo^rjiph ofSjgharti, iKc niiBl oumaitUirig InJidn 'aiim of the \Mh century 


Ctocxtrr Bcttiiy Llb*Q*y 
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(Aligarh) and accepted the post of Naib-bMushrif 1 . One day the Mushrif 
made some inept remarks which brought a smile on the Maulana’s face. The 
Mushrif got incensed and threw his inkpot at him. The Maulana escaped 
the ink, but the insolent behaviour of the Mushrif injured his sense of 
self-respect. He gave up his job with the remark: “We should not keep 
the company of the illiterates.*' 1 

Later on he became tutor to a son of the wait of Koil. His salary was 
only hundred lankahs, but he was content with it 9 . He could not, however, 
stick to this job for long and took to itineracy. His profound scholarship 
and mastery over the Traditions of the Prophet made him a respected and 
popular figure wherever he went. When he reached Nagaur, eminent 
scholars, like QazI Hamid-u’d-din and Qazi Kamal-u'd-din, gathered round 
him and requested him to give lessons in the Traditions of the Prophet. 
Maulana Razi-u’d-din taught his Misbah-u'd-Duja 1 to the scholars of Nagaur 
and issued certificates also. One of the residents requested him to instruct 
him in mysticism {‘itm-i-lasawwuf), The Maulana apologized and said: 
"1 am busy here because the people of Nagaur learn the science of Hadis 
from me these days. At present I have no time to instruct you in mysticism. 
If you desire to learn it, you may accompany me on my itineraries in non- 
Muslim lands where there will be no such crowd. I shall then teach this 
science to you." 1 3 

From Nagaur the Maulana proceeded to Jalore 4 5 6 and Gujarat. Condi¬ 
tions in those areas were such that a Muslim could not move about freely. 
The Maulana changed his dress 7 and roamed about in cogniio. During this 
journey he instructed the above mentioned person in mysticism. Later on 
he proceeded to Lahore and from there he made his way to Baghdad. 
His scholarship attracted the attention of the Caliph and he was soon taken 
into government service. In 617 A.H./1220 A.D. the Abbasid Caliph, 

1. For the status, position and duties of Mushrif see Dasiur-u'l-Athah fi ‘Jlmdh 
ftisah at Haji "Abdul Hamid Muh&rrir Ghaztuvi {Medieval India Quarterly, Vol, I, Nos. 
3 & 4). 

2. Fowa'id'iil-Ftt'ad, pp, J 03-104. 

3. Fm’a'iJ'U't-Fu'ad p. 1W. 

4. A collection of the traditions of the Prophet. Its full title was: Mishah-ui- 
dn(a min sihah afmdis a!-Mustafa, No copies of this work are known to exist- Nawab 
Siddiq Hasan Khan has referred to this work in his Ithaf nt-mibala (Cawnpore) p. 243. 

5. Sarur-u's-Sutisir (MS), pp, 73-74, 

6. Jalore was a small Chauhana principality in RajpuUna. Aitrek had forced 
it to submission, but the Rajputs re-established their hold over it (Epigropftia Mica IX, pp. 
72-73). Iltut mish re-imposed vassalage on Udaisinha. the ruler of Jalore but he repudiat¬ 
ed it later, tils successor. Chachigadeva, not only asserted his independence but assumed 
a conquering role. Maulana Rari-u'd-din visited this place probably at a time when tussle 
for its occupation was going on between the Chatihanas and the Turks. 

7. Sarur-u's-Sudur (MS). 
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nl-Wasir (575-622/11801225), sent him as an ambassador to the court of 
lltutmish. He again came to Delhi in the same capacity a few years Later 
and stayed here till 637 A.H./L239 A.D 1 ,, 

Maulana 'Aia-u'd-dm Usuli 1 : A resident of Bada un, Maulana k A3a- 
u*d-din Usuli imparted free education to students who gathered round him 
in large numbers. Though he lived under conditions of appalling poverty * 
he did not accept anything from anybody. It was very rarely that he accepted 
any gift and, that too, to the extent of his immediate need and under extre¬ 
mely straitened circumstances. One day the starving scholar was eating the 
remains of seeds out of which oil had been squeezed that his barber stepped 
in. He concealed the dregs hurriedly in his turban. A few minutes later, 
when the Maulana took off his turban to get his head shaved, the dregs 
fell on the ground. The barber was deeply touched by his poverty. 
He narrated the incident before some of the w r elI-to-do persons of Bada\in 
and induced them to help him. A native of Badahm sent som z ghee and a 
tray full of dainties to the Maulana who not only sternly refused to accept 
the giP, but summoned the barber and severely reprimanded him for 
disclosing h\$ secret to the people*. 

Only one instance will suffice to give some idea of the type of pupils 
that learnt at his feet. Shaikh NizamVd-din Auliya—then 15 or 16 years 
of age, living in a small house with his widowed mother and sister, all of 
whom had to starve very often—came to the Maulana and began to take 
Lessons in Muslim law. When the Maulana taught him Hidayah, he compar¬ 
ed and collated his manuscript with that of his pupil. Alternately the 
teacher and the pupil read out and corrected the text 4 . When he had 
finished his lessons in Muslim law, the Maulana asked him to put on a 
das tar* on his head—which meant that the Maulana considered him to have 
completed his education. Medieval convocations, if one can use the term, 
were simple but solemn affairs. A dastm was tied round the graduate's head 
by some leading 'altm before a gathering of scholars and divines and the 
recipient of the das tar was declared to have acquired the requisite amount of 
knowledge and read the prescribed number of books. Sometimes a certificate 
was also given in which the teacher mentioned the books he had taught. 
When Maulana b Ala-u'ddin Usuli told his pupil to arrange for his dastar 

I- The Contribution of India tv Arabic Literature p. 230, 

britf norm, see FawaUduifuad pp, 365^; Khvir-ul-Majaih, pp. 
190-191: Akhbar~u i~Akkysr f p. 77, ^ 

3. Kknir-uLSfajatis, p r tS0 L 

4, Fana'idui-Fuady p, 165* 

3. The sash or muslin doth wrapi round the turban. 
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ceremony fie was worried rather than pleased. He knew the limited means 
of his mother and the indigent atmosphere of his household. Worried and 
perplexed he went to his mother who assuaged him by promising to make 
the necessary arrangements. She spun and wove a sheet of cloth for his 
daswr . A small feast to which the teacher, Maulana ‘Ala-u'd-diiit had also 
contributed something, was arranged. The feast being over, the Maulana 
stood up and tied the das tar round Nizam-u'd-din's head- The young 
scholar, who was to distinguish himself in the academic circles of Delhi, 
humbly fell at the feet of his master and expressed his gratitude. *■ AIL 
Maul a, a distinguished disciple of Shaikh JalaWd-ditt Tabrizi, was also 
present there. Moved by this sight, he predicted in Hindivi : 

(O Maulana ! He will be a great man) 

Maulana Ktmwl-ti r d-din Zahid 1 : One of the most erudite scholars 
or his day, Maulana Kamal-ud-dm Zahid, was known in Delhi for his 
piety and intimate knowledge of the Traditions of the Prophet. He 
gave lessons in Mashariq-u't-Anwar to his pupils. Balban called him to his 
court and requested him to serve as his Imam (leader of the congregational 
prayers). “Our prayer is all that is left to us*\ replied the Maulana regard¬ 
less of the man he was talking to* "Does the Sultan want to take that also 
from usr Balban was dumbfounded and he allowed the Maulana to go 
home 1 . 

Maulana Zahid devoted his whole time to instructions in Hadis. Amir 
Khurd has preserved for us the contents of a certificate which he gave to 
his pupil, Nizam-^d-din Auliya- It ran : 

"-..Be it known after the praise of God and His Prophet that God provided an 
opportunely to the great Shaikh and the Imam of the world, Nizuimi d-din 
Muhammad b, Ahmad b. Ali, who is endowed with great erudition* a nd profound 
learning and is the beloved of divines, ..to study the entire text of Mftttog-tfV- 
Ammt —which contains a gist of the Sahih Bukhari and Sahib Muxhm—wm the 
writer of ibese lines ...He studied it as critically and with such diligence, effort 
and perscierence as the book deserves to be read. The writer of these lines has 
studied i hi* book with two prat scholars: the author of Shark Asaral-Nayyaraiit 
fi Akhbar alSahihaifi and Mahmud b.Abul Hasan As’adal-Balkhi.J have receded 
boih oral and w T itten permission from these scholars {lo teach itm book). Both 
these scholars had studied this book with its author. 1 have permuted Sultan-u 1- 
Mashaikh to narrate the traditions of the Prophet on my authority as is laid down 
in the 'lln^Bodis*^ 1 request Sukan-ul-Mashaikh not to forget me and my 
descendants in his prayers,.. He studied this book in a mosque of Delhi known 
after the name of Najtnu’d-din Abu Bakr aFTaJwasi -May God protect this caty 
from all calamities and misfortunes.-.. These words are in the handwriting of 
Muhammad b. Ahmad b. Muhammad al-MartkaJi, known as Kamal Zahid and 
were written on Rabi' al-Awwnl 21, 679 A.H. 1 

Maulana Burhm-ti'd dm Nasafi 5 : He was an eminent scholar of Delhi. 
Whenever a student sought his permission to attend his lectures, he asked 


1. 

2 . 

1 

* r 

5 . 


Ktoir-ut-MajuliSt p. 190-191. * 

For brief notices, see Siyar-u'l-Aufiya, p. 101: Akhhar-u l-Akhyar t p. 71. 
Siyar-uf’Aviiya, p. 106 . 

Simr^t-Aulha r pp. 104-105; see Appendix for the complete text. 

For brief reference Aetr h Fa**'tf-rfl-Fu<id r p. 158; Akftbar-u'l-Akkyer, pp. 76-77. 
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him to make three solemn promises: first, that he would take his meals 
only once a day; secondly, that he woutd not miss a single lecture; thirdly, 
that he would accost him barely with the words As-Salam alakum and would 
not kiss his hands or touch his feet 1 . 

Khwaja Shams-u'l-Mulk: He was another notable scholar of Delhi and 
had served for sometime as Mustaufi*. Later he gave up his job and dedi¬ 
cated himself to teaching work. He used to teach his pupils from a balcony. 
Only three of his favourite pupils—Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya, Qazi 
Fakhr-u’d-dm Naqila and Maulana Burhan-u’d-din—were permitted to sit 
by him in the balcony. Whenever any pupil absented himself or came 
late, the Khwaja would politely ask him; "What wrong have I done to 
you that you do not come regularly?” 4 
The 'Llama—as pious preachers and scholars 

There were scholars who devoted themselves exclusively either to the 
peaceful pursuit of knowledge or to preaching. Very often they had to work 
under extremely indigent circumstances*. They disliked dabbling in politics 
or visiting the courts of kings and the nobles. Their piety and scholarship, 
however, attracted the rulers to their doors*. Notwithstanding his emphasis 
on the dignified parts of kingship, 8a I ban himself visited the houses of pious 
theologians and preachers and did not hesitate in shedding tears in public 
meetings addressed by eloquent muzakkirp. His respectful attitude towards 
Maulana Sharaf-u’d-din Walwaji, Maulana Siraj-u'd-din Sanjari and Maulana 
Najm-iTd-din Damishqi has been particularly noted by BaranP, Among the 
scholars of this period, Barani has referred to two other persons who 
busied themselves in teaching work— Maulana Burhan-u’d-din Malkh and 

1. Fava'iA-ut-Fu'ad, p, 158. 

2. On his appointment as Musianft, Khwaja Taj R<a wrote: 

tX-jUAi lXILp— ,_(»>*-“• Jo (.S <U }•*■» 

Firwa T id-uFFu ad, p. 68, 

3- Fawa*id-ui-Fu W n pp. 67-6S. 

4. Shaikh Najib-u'd-din Mutawakkil wanted to gel a copy of Jami'-u'FHikayat 
transcribed for himself but his means were so limited tbit if he had money to purchase 
paper, he had nothin* to pay the copyist's charges Fawa' td-d FFu'ad, p. 2*, 

1 Tarikk-FFiro: ShahL pp. 46-107, Shaikh Nizam-u*d-din Auliya once said about 
Shaikh Burhan-u’d-dm Mahmud b, Abil Khair al-Balkhi, a contemporary scholar of 
Balban. that the author of Hidayah had predicted about him that his academic eminence 
would attract kings to his door {Fdwii*id'ii*FFii , ‘ad f p, 239 ; AfcAfrar-u FAkhpOr , PP- 
4546), This prediction turned tme when Balban began to visit his house regularly after 
Friday prayers. {Tarikh-FFitoz Shahi p- 46)- 

6, Tarikh ■ Fflt&i Shahi, pp, 46-47. 

7, Tarfkh-i-Firoz Shahi, p. 46- 

These scholars were distinguished in their special spheres of learnin g and were 
held in high respect in the academic circles of Delhi, Maulana Burhan-u'd-din Damishqi 
was a pupil of the distinguished Muslim scholar and philosopher, Maulana Fakhj>u'd-din 
Rail. Tar&h-i-Firoz Shahi, p. 111. Stt aUo r Firtshiah, 1, p. 76- 
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Maulana Burhan n'd-din Baza* 1 , No details arc available about their 
life and activities. 

Shaikh Nizam-u'd-dm Auliya once referred lo the following three 
danishttands* of this period who had saintly attributes: (a) Maulana Shihab- 
u p d-dan of Meerut, (b) Maulana Ahmad and (c) Maulana Kaithali. Stories 
about their moral virtues and humanitarian qualities were frequently 
narrated by the Shaikh before his audience*. These dtiniskmtmds belonged 
to that category of scholars who spent their time in academic pursuits and 
did not hanker after worldly prestige or glory. 

Maulana Nur Turk 1 3 4 , Maulana Nizam-u*d-dm Abul Muwayyid 5 6 7 and 
Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din Khatib* were some of those distinguished preachers 
of the thirteenth century who carried on their work with single-minded 
devotion and unspoilt by wealth and power. Maulana Nur Turk, whose 
eloquent sermons elicited praise from a scholar and saint of Shaikh Farid 
Ganj-i-Shakar*s eminence, hated his contemporary theologians on account 
of their materialistic pursuits and criticised them publicly in hb lectures. 
He himself led an extremely austere life; his only means of livelihood being 
a dang per day which his freed slave gave to him. Sultan Razia once sent 
some gold to him. He beat it with his stick and asked the royal messenger 
to remove it from his sights 

Maulana Nizam-u'd-dm Abul Muwayyid was another very gifted 
speaker of medieval India, Before delivering a sermon he always offered 
two genuflections of prayer with such thrilling spiritual composure that 
even Shaikh Nizam-iTd-din Auliya who had attended one of his sermons 
in his boyhood, felt constrained to remark: 44 1 did not see anybody offering 
prayers in the manner he did. 1 ** He then ascended the pulpit and asked 
Qasim* his muqqani (reciter of the Quran), to recite some passages from 
Ihe Holy Book. After Qasim's recitation in extremely pleasant intonation, 
the Maulana addressed the audience. His sermons, which sometimes 


1. Tarikh-i-Firo- ShahL p. ItL 

2. The word danishmand is used for externa] isl scholars {'uiama-Fsahir) in medie¬ 
val Indian literature, 

3. Fa * 'a irf-ift-Fsi ad y pp. 65-67. 

4. For brief notice, Tabaqat-i-Nasirt, pp. 189490, Fcmfid-u'i-Fu'ad, p. 199; 
Shan't-Auiiya, p. 62; Akhbar-u'FAkhytir, p, 74. 

5. Fawa id-tit-Fiied, p. 192; Akhtm-HFAkhyvr, pp. 74-7S. 

6. Fq h e? + id -tf 1 FFu ad, p. 44. 

7. Fawa'M-t/FFtt'arf, pp. 198-199; Akhbar^Akhyar, p H 74 + 

S. FamiduFFuinf, p, 192, 
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comprised of a few couplets only, very often moved the audience to loud 
wailing and tears. One day he recited the following couplet t 

iljtf j-La, jj j jj 5^ ■d 

V ri » >6 r f 4 r* ufe* 

and the gathering burst into tears. Once, when Delhi was suffering from 
scarcity or rains, the Maulana stood up on his pulpit and, with his eyes fixed 
on the sky, said: “Oh God! If Thou does’ll t send rains, I shall not live in 
any human habitation”, and stepped down 1 . 

It was a popular belief in those days that a preacher's power to 
move the heart of the people depended on his personal piety, adherence 
to the laws of shari'at and punctuality in the performance of religious 
duties. Once the people of Lahore discovered to their great astonishment 
that a khatib who had gone on Hajj pilgrimage had lost the charm of his 
sermons on his return. It was later on found that he had missed his 
prayers during the journey*. 

The 1 3 Llama—as government servants 

“The great ambition of 'ultima," Shaikh Jalal-u'd din Tabriz! once 
told the Qazi of Bada'un, "is to become a mutawalli or a teacher somewhere. 
If they aspire for something higher, it is qaziship of some town. Their 
highest ambition is the office of $adr-i-Jahm. Beyond that they dare not 
aspire for anything" 4 . Ordinarily a daaishmand alone could be appointed 
to the following posts: 

1. Sadr-i-Jahan (or Sadr-us-Sudur) and his department 

2. Shaikh-u'l-tslam 

3. Qazi 

4. Mufti 

5. Muhtashib 

6. Imam 

7. Khatib 


1. Fata'id-lit-Fund, p, 1 92. 

2. Fawa'id-ubFuod, p. 214. See also pp- 75-76 where a blind man refuses 10 listen 
lo the sermon of a sinful person, Cf also Shaikh Nham-u'd-din Auliyoh remark: 

-.jj * JjJj (JiiJ cLl*< d 

3. Khair.u l-Majalts, p. 212; fowsWI-ftfW, p, 237. 
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8. Teacher in schools maintained by the state. 

Tiie QazN-Mamatik was the highest judicial authority after the Sultan and 
was responsible for the working of the judicial institutions. It was usually 
on his recommendation that the Sultan appointed qazis to different provinces 
and localities. 1 Usually the offices of Sadr-i-Jahan and the Qazf-i~MamaIik 
were given to the same person, 1 * Sometimes even the offices of qaza, 
khitabat, imamat and hisbah were assigned to one and the same person 4 5 * . 

Though the offices entrusted to the Woma were not hereditary, some 
tradition seems to have developed due to which certain families came to be 
known as families of qazis, muftis and khatibs. At least on one occasion 
during this period, some offices were given to the sons of the deceased 
persons. Minhaj informs us: “In the 14th regnal year (of Nasir-u’d-din 
Mahmud), the Shmkh-u'Ulslam, the Qazi, the Qarabak, Amit^Hajib and 
the Imam died and all the offices were conferred upon tkeir sons 

a. Tbe Shaikh-iFI- Islam, 

The Shaikh-ift-Islam* was in charge of the ecclesiastical affairs of the 
Empire. All those saints and faqirs who enjoyed state patronage were 
looked after by him. It appears from contemporary records that Shaikh-u'I- 
{slam was both an office and an honorific title.* Some eminent saints 
were given this title though they had no specific duties or functions to 
perform 7 8 . Sometimes the title was loosely used for distinguished saints 
even though it was not conferred by the Sultan*. Amongst those who 
exercised the functions of this office and formed part of the state machinery, 
the following names have reached us : 


I. Tabaqa f-/-AfU iri y p, 175- 

2 Minhaj hdd ihe$e two offices on three occasions. He was, however, known as 
SmktH-Jahan. (Tabaqat-i-ftasm, p- 219), See also, Torikh-i-FlrtS Shaht, p. 126 

3. Tabaqat- i-AWH, p* 175. 

4, Ravcrty, p. 713. 

5 For details about the nature of the office and its functions, we J. H. Kramer's 
article in the Eney. ofhlam, Vo]. IV P pp. 275-279- See also. Administration fifth* Sultanate 
of Delhi, pp. m-W. 

6. For condemnation of those who aspi re for this office and pray for it, see Fawa' id- 
u'l-Fn'ad, p, 24. 

7 ck Shaikh Baha-ifd-din ZokariyyA was given the itlle of Shaikh-ut-Islam 
by Iltutmish {$fyw-u*L' Arifin, p, 169}, This title became so popular that even contemporary 
mystics addressed him as Shiiikk-a'l-hhm. Ore day Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-5hakar thought 
of writing a Idler to Shaikh Baha-iTd-din Zakariyya, For a while he could not decide the 
form of address. He raised his head and looked at the sky and decided to address him as 
Shaikh-u'H jfcm* Siyar-ut-Autha^ 82 

8 The title is used in its nouHteduiical and general sense by Zia-u'd-din Bnrani 

for Shaikh NizairWd-din AtiHym (Tarikh-i-Firoi Shohi, p. 343) and by Amir Hasan 
Sijri for Shaikh Farid p- 5 etc.) 
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]. Sayyid Nur-xi’d-din Mubarak Ghaznavi 

2. Shaikh Jamal-u'd-din Bistami 

3. Maul ana Najm-u‘d-din Sughra 

4. Sayyid Qutb-u'd-din 

5. Shaikh Rafi'-u’d-diri. 

Sayyid Nur-u'd-din Mubarak Ghaznavi was an eminent k ha! if ah of 
Shaikh Shihab-u’d-din Suhrawardi and was held in high esteem by the people 
of Delhi [who respectfully addressed him as Mir-i-Delhi 1 . Iltutmish 
appointed him as his Shaikh-u'l-Mam. In that capacity he frequently 
visited the court and delivered sermons in the roya Ipresencc. Barani has 
preserved the substance of his two very important sermons which reveal 
him as a bold but narrow minded theologian, who exhorted the Sultan to 
institute an Inquisition in India. Addressing the Sultan, he said: 

"Whatever the kings doanddeem essentials of kingship—tfie way in which I hey Ml, 
drink wine and dress themselves* Lhe manner in which they sit T 8*1 up, and go cut 
riding, the way in which they sit on their throne and compel the people to sit and 
perform the prostration isijdak) before them, and follow with their heart and soul 
the customs of the Kisras, who were rebels against God. and the superior attitude 
which they lake in all their dealings with the people of Gpd.—all this is opposed 
to (the teachings of) ihe Prophet; and amounts to claiming partnerahip in the 
Attributes of God. This would be a cause of their damnation in the next world. 

“Owing to Lhe commission of these acts, which are agninsl the will of God and the 
traditions of Mustafa h the salvation of the king is not possible except by the implc- 
mentation of the following four policies for the protection of the Faith: 

""First, the kings should protect the religion of Islam with correct faith and with the 
intention of strengthening it. They should utilise the power, dignity and prestige 
of their kingship which are opposed to the real attitude of a creature's submission 
to God, in establishing the supremacy of Kakm w-/ -Haqd* , in elevating the cus¬ 
toms of Islam, in promulgating Ihe commands of the Sk&ri'at and in enforcing 
what is ordained and in prohibiting what is Forbidden. Kings will not be able 
to discharge their duty of protecting the Faith unless they overthrow and uproot 
Kufr and Kafir i (infidelity), shirk (setting partners to Godi and the worship of 
idols, all for the sake of God and inspired by a sense of honour for protecting the 
dm of the Prophet of God- But if ipial extirpation of idolatry is not possible 
owing to the firm roots of kufr and the large number of kafir* and mmkrikh 
the kings should at least strive lo disgrace, dishonour and defame the mushrik 
and idol-worshipping Hindus, who are the worst enemies of God and His Prophet, 
The sign of the kings being protectors of religion is this : when they see a Hindu, 
thetr faces turn red (due to anger) and they wish to swallow him alive; they also 
desire to crush root and branch the Brahmans, who are the leaders of Kufr and 
due to whom kufr and shirk spread and the commandmcnls of Jtij/r are enforced- 
To maintain the honour of Islam and the prestige of the true Faith, they do not 
tolerate lo see a single kafir or mushrik to live with self-respect or to attain to 
honour and live with an attitude of indifference (towards the Mussulmans) among 
the Mussulmans, or to pass bis Lime in luxuries, enjoyments and pleasures, or lo 
become ihe ruler of a people group i^arohf territory {»■ ilayat) or province 

{iqtif}* Owing to the fear and terror of the kings of Islam,, not a single enemy of 
God and the Prophet, should be able lo drink water that is sweet or stretch his 
legs on his bed and go ic sleep in peace. 


1. Akhhar-u v i-Akhy&r, p. 2JL 

2^ Literally the True Word; licit it means the Muslim faith. 
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,ad H ic second policy necessary for the Ovation of Muslim kings ^ /J 135 - 7^ c 
open display of sins and shameless deed* and the publication of rorMden ihmsz 
should he suppressed among the Muslim people, and in the cities, habitations 
and towns of 1$lam T through the terror and power of kingship, Sinful and shame¬ 
less deeds should be made more bitter than poison in the throats of the sinners 
by inflicting excessive punishments on ihem. Persons who in spile oi their claim 
10 be Mussalmans indulge cleverly and shrewdly in shameful works, and practice 
them all their lives, should be brought lo such a tight corner and reduced to inch 
distress that the world appears to them narrower than the circle of a finger ring 
and ihcv am compelled to leave their sinful activities and find other means of 
livelihood. If prostitutes, who wort for hire (/nioftyira). arc not prepared to 
Bive up their sinful ways, they should practise their prolession secretly and not 
openly and proudly- But if prostitutes practise tlieir profession in (heir own 
disgraceful ulasets, and do not come Put into the public, the practice of their 
profession should not be prohibited; for if the prostitutes are not there, many 
wicked people overpowered by their sex-desire will jeopardize the privacy and 
sanctity of family life- 


“The third principle for the protection of the Faith in which lus the of 

kings is this. The duty of enforcing the rules of the shariat of Muhammad 
should be assigned to pious. Godfearing and religious men. dLshonesl and irtEe&s 
people, who hive no regard for the rights of others, as well as cheats, swmdjcr* 
wLirldly people and self-seekers-should not be allowed to til on tlte mama* of 
the shari'ai for enforcing the laws of afcwl ur, of giving leadership in matter!, apper¬ 
taining to the lariqai (higher matters of religious discipline} or performing the 
duLv of issusnii;/tNflkvfl in legal fratiert or the teaching of rebgLOLis sciences. 
Fhsjc^ophcrs and believer* in ralionalistk philosophy should' ij! 

live in his territories and under no circumstances the teaching of philosophical 
sciences should be permitted. The kings should strive to insidi and disgrace 
heretics and believer in bad dogmas and the opponents of the Sunm creed, and 
none of them should be given any office in the government. 


"The fourth principle which is necessary for the protection of the true creed and 
the salvation of the kings and enhancement in their status ts the dispensation of 
mli« The kings will not have performed their duly in this tepeet unless they 
strive to their utmost in the enforcement of justice and arc just in every mutter, 
and, owing to the terror of the authority of the kings, oppression and cruelty are 
eliminated from their territories and all oppressors art overthrown... 

"Whenever the kings implement these Tour policies with firm detcmii nation and 
sincere faith and establish truth at the centre through the terror and prestige of 
their roval authority,then even if their souls are polluted by sinful desire and in the 
essentials of kingship they have ignored the Suntteh, them status will be among the 
religious people and owing to tlieir protection of the l-aith their place on the Day 
of Resurrection will be among the prophets and saints. On the other hand, if a 
king recites a thousand genuflections of prayer every day, fasts all his life, does 
not"go near things forbidden by zharfat and spends the whole of his treasure 
in charity, but neither protects thcFaiih by using hrs royal power and authority 
for overthrowing and extirpating the enemies or God and the Prophel nor enforces 
things ordained by the J*nri*«f nor prohibits things forbidden m h.s realms, nor 
tries'to enforce justice to the greatest extent, hu place will be nowhere except 
in Hell."' 


It is difficult to decide whether the whole or ihis speech was made by 
Sayyid Nur-u'd-din Mubarak or Barani has expressed his own sentiments 
by putting them in the mouth of the great Suhrawardi saint. The diatribe 
against the teaching and learning of philosophy seems to be an interpolation 
of Barani, because it was a problem highlighted in the Tughluq period and 


J. Tankk-i-Firo: Shvki. Vp. 41-44. No contemporary, or even later, writer has 
referred to ihis speech. Whatever Us authenticity, such views (particularly with reference 
to the non-Muslims) did not find acceptance with the Muslim society in general and 
did not condition the political thought or actions of the Sultans. 
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did not disturb the minds of the conservative theologians during the Ilbarite 
regime. In his Ftitawa-hJakandari, Barani has expounded all these principles as 
his own 1 . Did he borrow his political thought from Sayyid Nur-u'd-din 
or has he attributed his own views to him? A definite answer cannot be 
given due to want of requisite data regarding the life and activities of Sayyid 
Nur-u + d-dm Mubarak, One incident about the saint, as recorded by Amir 
Hasan Sijit on the authority of Shaikh Ni^am-u'd din Auliya, is however, 
significant and shows that, notwithstanding his boldness and independence 
of spirit* he could not raise himself above the petty squabb)e$ of the court. 
Once he quarrelled with Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Abul Muwayyid about the 
order of precedence in the court of Iltutmhh*. it may, however* be added 
that his religious reputation was so high that after his death Shaikh Nizam- 
u'd-din Abul Muwayyid went to his grave and apologized for his earlier 
insolence in quarrelling with him a + 

Shaikh Jamal-u’d-din Bis tarn i. whom lltutmish assigned the office 
of Shaikh-u't-Istam when Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din Bakhliyar Kaki declined 
to accept it, was a man of genuine piety and had a very high reputation in 
the religious circles of Delhi. Shaikh Nixam-u’d-din Auliya once remarked 
about him: “He knew well the customs and etiquette of the mystics/* 4 
Men like him raised the dignity of the office of Shaikk-uFlslam and rendered 
real service to the people. But all the Shaikh-u'l-lslams of this period were 
not of the same calibre. It appears that some ambitious and mischievous 
persons had also succeeded in securing appointment to this post, 

Najm-u*d-din Sughra, whom IItulmish entrusted the office of Shalkh-ut- 
Islam T was a vainglorious and unscrupulous person. If he ever found any 
saint or scholar coming closer to the Sultan or attracting the public eye T 
he resorted to mean and ignoble methods for pulling him down. He had the 
effrontery to cook up an obnoxious charge of adultery against Shaikh JalsI- 
ifd-din Tabrizi, simply with a view to disgrace him in the eyes of the Sultan. 
His arrogant and bureaucratic altitude brought forth condemnation from 
the great Chishti saint. Shaikh MurtMt’d-din of Ajmer*. He was also jealous 

1 + Fa m bra - 1 - Jafm nrfsr j, IT 9 a, 9b, 121a eie* 

2. Fawa'id-u't-Fu'ad' p. 193. 

Siyar-ul-'drifin, p. 28, 

3 . FaKa'iti'U m t-Fti*ad n p. 193 . 

4. Fawairf-ul-Fuad, p L 9, 

5. Naim-ifd-dln Stighn was an old acquaintance of Shaikh Mu'in-i/d-diit. 
When the latter visited Delhi, he went to see Sughra at his residence, iiughra was then 
busy supervising the construction of a platform in h is house. He did not receive the Shaikh 
with the cordiality he expected. When the Shaikh found him so indifferent and cold, he 
remarked: * H lt appear* that the office of Shaikh-u’l- hkim has turned your head/' For 
detail^ Styar-tfi-Auliya, p. 54. 
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of Shaikh Qutb-n’d-din Bakhtiyar Kaki and was anxious to drive him out of 
the capital 1 . 

Shaikh Nizam-u'd-d in Auliya simply hints at Sughra’s conflicts with 
Shaikh Tabriz!. He refrains from giving details of that scandalous episode*. 
Jamali has, however, given full details of the incident. When Shaikh 
Jalat-u’d-din Tabriz! reached the suburbs of Delhi, lltutmish went out to 
receive him. As soon as the Shaikh came in view, he got down from his 
horse and ran towards him. He brought the Shaikh to his palace with 
great respect and asked Najm-u’d-din Sughra to make arrangements for his 
stay near the palace so that he might see him off and on. This made 
Najm-u'd-din Sughra jealous of Shaikh Tabrizi. He made arrangements for 
his stay in a house which was thought to be frequented by evil spirits. 
When the Sultan objected to this arrangement, Sughra replied that if the 
guest was spiritually gifted, evil spirits would do no harm to him; il he 
was ‘imperfect* and vain, the annoyance of the evil spirits was his 
well deserved punishment. Much to the surprise and distress of Sughra, 
the Shaikh lived in the Bait u'i-Jim unmolested by anybody. Iltulmish’s 
faith in him increased all the more. This was unbearable for Sughra 
and he entered into a dirty conspiracy with Gauhar, a nautch-girl 
of Delhi. He promised to give her five hundred gold coins if, on 
being summoned to some public gathering, she charged Shaikh Jalal-u d- 
din Tabrizi of having committed adultery with her. Sughra even advanced 
half the promised amount and deposited the other half with Ahmad Sharaf, 
a baqqal of Delhi. She was presented before Iltutmish who convened a 
mahiar to make legal investigations into the matter. Eminent saints and 
scholars assembled in the Friday mosque. Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya’s 
name was suggested by Sughra for presiding over the mahzar . There had 
been some ill-feeling between Shaikh Jalal-u’d-din Tabrizi and Shaikh Baha- 
u'd-din Zakariyya and so Sughra was under the impression that the Shaikh’s 
presence would strengthen his position. But he was sadly mistaken in his 
calculations. When Shaikh Jalal-u’d-din Tabrizi entered the mosque. Shaikh 
Baha-u'd-din rushed to the door, took his shoes in his hands and respect¬ 
fully conducted him to the gathering. Gauhar was summoned. She was so 
overawed by the presence of the Sultan and the saints and scholars that she 
could not play her game well. She divulged the secret and told all that 
Sughra had promised to her, Ahmad Sharf was also summoned. He 


]. Siyar-u't~Auliya t p.p 54-55. 

2. Faw'lJ-ti't-Fu'aJ. pp. 143-144. 
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confirmed Gauhar's statement, Sughra was dismissed from his post then 
and there 1 . Though Sughra + s episode was a solitary incident of its kind, it 
considerably damaged the reputation of the rdigio os dignitaries of th_' Empire. 

Sayyid Qulb-u'd-din who was Shaikh-tt'f-Islam during the reign of 
Bahrain Shah, though not of the same type, was definitely of an unreliable 
character. He betrayed the Sultan at a very critical moment 1 and did not 
give any evidence of that strength of character which could justly be expected 
from an officer of his religious dignity. 

An incident recorded in FmH?id-v't-Fu'ad shows that some of the 
dependents of the Skitrfkft-u'I-fslam of this period were looked down upon 
for their avarice and undignified behaviour. Rabin, grandson of some Shaikh- 
ul-Ishm of this period, was a frequent visitor to The house of Malik Nizam- 
i/d-din, theRotwaJ of Delhi. The Kotwal got fed up of his company and 
warned him against visiting his house. Regardless of this admonition. Kabir 
continued to visit his house and behaved in an utterly disgraceful mannerh 
b. The Qasis 

“It was considered so necessary to have a qasi in every town of any 
dimensions/’ writes Dr. ). H, Qureshi “that the first ad mi nisi rat tve business 
always included bis appointment 4 .” The qazis were mainly concerned with 
common law or civil litigation, while the droit administratif was exclusively 
under the control of the Dtwan-i-Afazalim and Dhvmd-Siyasat —departments 
which were neither assigned to the 'ultma nor run according to the laws of 
the Shari'at. Medieval treatises on Muslim law and administration assign 
extensive powers to the qazis* but, during the early Sultanate period in India, 
the main function of a qazi was to settle civil disputes. In this respect, the 
attitude of a section of Muslim society towards him is very neatly expressed 
in a remark quoted in Sarur-us-Sudur: “The qazi is for the evil-doers; what 
has he got to do with good people 6 .” 

It was probably for this reason that when Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din 
Auliya requested Shaikh Najib-u + d-din Mutawakkil to pray for his appoint¬ 
ment to the post of qasi f he replied: ”Do'nt be qazi* be something else*,” 

1. Sip&i-u'l-'Arijjn* pp. 167-169. 

2- Tahaqai-i-iW&sin, p. 196. 

NiMm-u'd-din Ahmad {Taba^h^Akburi VoL ] F p,70) and Fciishtah (VoLl.p 70) 
have wrongly added the words Bakhihur Uihi with the name or Shaikh u]-Islam Sayyid 
Quib-ud dm F thus giving the impression that the famous saint of Delhi was involved in 
this affair. Some modem writers hmx al-vo been misled by this statement of Fcrishiah 
Shaikh Qulb-ifd-diJi Bakhdynr Kaki had died during iht reign of UlutmisL 

3. Fan a'id-uf-Ftiatf p. 125, 

4 r Administration of the Suit am fe of D*lhi v p r 152. 

S. Sarur-us-Swfur IMS), p. 29 . 

6p Fwtfid'U'i’Fu ad, p. 2S r 
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The following names of some of the qazis of the period are found in 
medieval records, political and non-political : 

L Qazi Sa l d-u'd-din Karori* 

2. Qazi Shu 4 aib of Kahtwal* 

3. Qazi "Abdullah of Ajodhan* 

4. Qazi Nasir-uM-din Kasa Lais 4 

5. Qazi JalaLu'd-din 5 

6. Qazi Kabir-u’d-din Qazt-i-Lashkar ( 

7* Qazi Sharaf-iTd-din of Multan 1 

8. Qazi KamaJ-u'd-dm Jafri* 

9, Qazi Jamal Multani® 

10. Qazi Qutb-u'd-din Kasha ni lfl 
1L Qazi Nasir Kasha ni tl 

12. Qazi Shams-u'd-din of Bahraich 11 

13. Qazi Minhaj-us-Siraj 15 

14- Qazi Fakhr-u'd-din Naqila 11 

15- Qazi $a 4 d u 

16. Qazi "Imad-u'd-din 14 

17. Qazi Rafi!-u'd-din Gazruni 17 
IS. Qazi Shums-u'd-din Maraji 11 

19. Qazi Rukn-u T d-din of Samaria 1 * 

20. Qazi Sadid-u'd-din M 

21. Qazi Za hi r-u'd-din 1 * 

22* Qazi Jalal-tfd-dm Rashani** 

1, Tobago*-i-Ntuiri, p. 177, 

2 , Siyar-u'f'AufiyQ, p. 59 . 

3, Siyar-a'FAldiyCk P- M. 

4-6 r Tilfraqbi-i-Najin\ pp. 177, 195. 

7, Siyar~ii't-Arifitt> p. 113< 

6. Fawn*irf'tt*i-Fund, pp. 225* 236 : Khnir-ffl-Majaiis, p. 2LI, 

9. Fawa “ id-ui-Fu mt pp. 20&-209. 

10. p. 235 * 

11. flhwWf-JV** p, 194. 

1243+ Tahiiqar-i-Nosiri, pp. 217-221, 

14. Fa ton ' id-ul-Fuad, p. 242; Sa tut- uj -Sadur{ MS) 

1546. Fteuk-M*Sdatix t pp. 117 US. 

17-22 Tarikh ■ l-Firoz SbM, P 111- 
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23. Qazi Mmad-uM-dm Muhammad Shaqurqaru 1 

24. Qazi Muhammad Sharp! 1 

25. Qazi Shams-u^d-din Mehr 1 . 

Some of them were posted at the capital, others belonged to provincial 
cities and qasbahs r It is unfortunate that no detailed accounts of their acti¬ 
vities are available; but Lhe brief references and anecdotes about a few 
of them found in contemporary literature hdp us in understanding their 
character and the nature of their activities. It must be admitted that some 
of the qazis of the centre were essentia Ely politicians in their outlook and 
they could not raise themselves above that mad race for political power which 
had become a feature of this age, Baiban + s observations about his qazis, 
as quoted in a mystic work, are very significant and reveal the character of 
some of the qazis of the capital. "I have three qazis™ Balban is reported to 
have remarked, “one of them does not fear me but fears God; the 
other one does not fear God but fears me; the third one neither fears me nor 
God +1+ Fakhr Naqila* fears me but does not fear God; the Qaii-l-Lashkar 
fears God but does not fear me. Minhaj neither fears me nor GodV* It 
may be added that the QazN-Lashkat who feared God, but not the Sultan, 
was respected most by Balban and his recommendations were always honour¬ 
ed by him 4 . Of another qazi of his period, Jalal-u'd-dm Kashani t Barani 
makes the following remarks: "He was a very venerable qazi but he was 
a mischief monger 7 . 11 

{3azi Sfm'aibl A native of Kabul, Qazi Shu + aib, left his homeland 
under the stress of Ghuzz invasions and settled at Qasnr The qazi of Q asur 
received him cordially and informed the Sultan about the circumstances 
under which the members of this distinguished family had reached Qasur. 
Though Qazi Shu'aib was reluctant to accept any office, the Sultan appointed 
him qazi of Kahtwai 8 , a town in the district of Multan between Maharan 
and Ajodhan. When Qazi Shu'&ib died, his son Shaikh Jamal-u'd-din 
Sul aim an. was appointed qazi of Kahtwal*. The family, It appears, became 

1. Tdbaqaf-i-NaJ Pr/. p. IDS, 

2. 7abaqal-UN<uiri t p, 193. 

3. Tabaqoi^Ntisiri, p + 195, 

4. His name has b«n mentioned by Barani also (Tarlkh-l-Firaz Sh&hi, p. 24|. 
Shaikh Nizam-u e d-din Auliya once told his audience that Qazi Fakhr-u^-dtn Naqiia got 
qaziship due to the blessings of a butcher of Delhi who possessed saintly powers. Fomf* 
tdul-Fuad, p 242. 

5* Stsrur-uj-Svdur (MS), pp, 47-4®, 

£. Tarik$hl*Firoz Shahi . p, 47, we also Fawn' id-uI-Fu T tid p, 232, 

7- Tartfcki-Firtiz Shahi, p, 210. 

8. Siyar-u'^Autiya, p. 59. 

9. Siyar-u h t-AuHyQi p, 32. 
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known as 'the Qazi family'. Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar, son or Jamai-u'd- 
din Sulaiman, was known in his boyhood as *qazi bachchah diwana on 
account of his absorption in mystic contemplation. 

Qazi ‘Abdullah: He was the qaii of Ajodhan and had, in that capa¬ 
city, appointed a khalib for the Friday Mosque of Ajodhan, One day 
this khalib made a mistake while leading the Friday prayers. One of the 
disciples of Shaikh Farid pointed out the mistake and all the people 
present there re-offcred their prayers. Qaii ‘Abdullah took it as a personal 
insult and abused the Shaikh and his disciples on that amount. The Shaikh 
quietly left the mosque and returned to hb house with his followers. 1 

Qaii Sharqf-v’d-din: He was the qazi of Multan during the reign of 
Qubachah. He joined with Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya in writing a letter 
to Ututmish, probably inviting him to attack Multan. Qubachah intercepted 
this letter and executed the qazi* 

Qazi Kamal-ud-din Jafri: He was the qaii of Bada'un and was 
known for his piety and scholarship. He had compiled a book, Mmfiq, 
probably on Fiqh, Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya once remarked: “Qazi 
Kamal-u’d-din Jafri, who was in charge of Bada'un, had many functions to 
perform besides his duties as qazi, but he used to recite the Quran very 
extensively and very often.' 1 3 * Qazi Kamal lived with great dignity and 
several servants acted as durban at his gate.* In spite of his religious 
devotion. Qazi Kamal-u’d-din could not escape the criticism or his mystic 
friend, Shaikh Jalal-u'd-din Tabrizi. Once the Shaikh visited his house. 
He was told that the Qazi was busy in his prayers. Shaikh Tabrizi smiled 
and asked: “Does the Qazi know how to offer prayers?” 4 * 6 

Qazi Kamal-u'd-din: In the conversations of Shaikh Hamid-ud-din 
Sufi we find a reference to Qazi Kamal-u’d-din who delivered sermons 
on every Monday and went out for amusement (ffiflifli/toj) the next day. 
Very often he used to recite the couplet: 

otJi y ***- 

{O Mussalmans! Behave like Mussalmans. Sell your house and 

entertain your guests). 


1 + Khuir-u't-MaJaib, pp. 219-230. 

2, Siyar-u*i~AuUyQ t P- £4. 

3, Fawa'ld-u'i-FtiGd, pp, 119-120, The namt of ihe Qui is not mentioned hy 
Amir Hasan but Jamali gives his name in Styur-uU^Arifi/fn p. 313, 

4h Fflwj'ii/'U'j'fifW, p* 225. 

5 + p, 236. 

6. Fawa'id-u'S-FVodi pp. 236*237: See also Khair-u'l~Mej&Ut* p. 211* 
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Once the price of grain went up due to scarcity and the Qazi was put to 
great hardship. He mounted the platform and, looking up at the sky. said: 
“O God I Thou knoweth well who possesses com and who does not/* 
Many merchants and traders who had regrated corn and were selling it 
at black market rates wore also present there. On returning heme every 
one of them sent something to the Qazi so that there appeared heaps of corn 
in his house. 1 

H is said that Qazi Minhaj-us-Siraj was responsible for legalizing the 
institution of SaFtia* (mystic musk) during his qaziship of Delhi,* Two 
other qazis of the period—Qazi vEmad and Qazi $a 4 d—objected to this prac¬ 
tice and approached ILtutmish to convene a mabzar to consider its legality.* 
It appears that in certain cases a qazi could not proceed to take action on his 
own initiative without consulting the k ulama and obtaining their fatwa. A 
Qazi of Ajodham who did not approve of Shaikh Farida audition parties, 
approached the scholars of Multan for a legal verdict against the Shaikh, 
44 An educated man lives in a mosque, hears songs and dances. What is your 
opinion about him?’* The 4 utama refrained from expressing any opinion 
on the basis of that meagre data. "Let us know first of all who the person 
Is about whom you want this fiitwa'* they asked the Qaz>. When they heard 
the name of Shaikh Farid, they replied: "You have referred to a saint against 
whom no mt^tahid dare raise his finger,” The Qazi then thought of putting 
an end to the life of the Shaikh by hiring an assassin, 4 

c. The Khalibs and Imams 

Normally, only well-read scholars were appointed as k ha fibs and 
imams** because Muslim public opinion did not approve of the appointment 
of any less qualified person to these posts. When Maulana Malik Yar. 
who had received no formal education, was assigned the imamat of the 
Bada'un mosque, some people objected to his appointment, Maulana 
‘Ala-u'd-din Usuli, the leading scholar of Bada + un T criticised the critics 
and, referring to his exceptional spiritual qualifications, remarked : 
"Even if the imamaf of the Friday Mosque of Baghdad was entrusted to 
Maulana Malik Yar, it would be nothing compared to his abilities".* 

1 . Stintr'as-Sudhf C M S), p, 22. 

2. Fawa+irf-u t-Fu&i. p. 239; Akkbarti'i-Akhyar, p r 7?, 

3. Fniuk-u s-Safafin . pp, 117-118, 

4. Fawaid-ut'Fii Oil r p, 153; Siyur-it-Arifin, pp. 34-35. 

5. *Awfi t who was appointed as royal Imam and Khaith by Qubachah in 617 
A,H./1220 A.D., was an erudite scholar. He delivered a Khwhah in Arabic on the 
occasion of 'Eid-u't-Fisr. Lubab-ut-Aibab, Vol, t. 115, Shaikh Jamal Hamvi who had 
ilL-ced <*s Khafib of Hansi for sometime wai also welt-vcrscd in Arabic. His Mulkamai 
bear evidence lo his knowledge of the Arabic language. 

6. FQwQ'id-u't-Fu'tid, p, 166. 
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The khatibs and Imams generally led a very prosperous life. 
Both state munificence and public respect relieved them or all financial 
worries. Maulana Jamal-u’d-din, an elder disciple and khalifah of 
Shaikh Farid Ganj i-Shakar. was employed as khatib when he joined 
his discipfeship. The Shaikh asked him to give up slmgh! {government 
service) which was a necessary condition of his higher spiritual discipline. 
Maulana Jamal-u'd-dtn resigned his post and with it all his prosperity depart¬ 
ed. ‘'From the time the Khwaja has become a disciple of yours”, a maid¬ 
servant of Jamal-u'd-din Hansvi informed Baba Farid, “he has given up his 
villages, properly and the office of khatib. He is afflicted with starvation 
and sufferings.” “God be praised”, replied Shaikh Farid, “Jamal is happy". 1 

Guided both by religious and political considerations, the rulers 
appointed some scholars with rare gifts of the gab as muzakkfrs and kept 
them regularly in their service. We hear about tazkir meetings being held in 
the court during the months of Ramazan and Muharram. Minhaj who held 
the offices of qaza t kfdtabaU itiuanat, ihtisab and all matters relating to 
skarl'ai, 1 writes about himself-., “and the writer of these, in the month of 
Sha'ban of the same year (629H) set out from Delhi and turned his face 
towards the threshold of sovereignty, and attained that felicity. The 
author, at certain stated periods, was commanded to deliver discourses at 
the private pavilion. Three times in each week discourses were fixed; 
and, when the month of Ramazan came round, a discourse used to be 
delivered daily. During the whole ten days of Zil Hijjah, and ten days 
of Muharram, discourses were delivered daily; but, during the other 
months, those same three stated periods were observed weekly, so that 
ninety-five times congregations were convened at the entrance of the 
sublime pavilion.” 9 

Whatever might have been Balban's opinion about Minhaj as a qazi, 
it cannot be gainsaid that he was one of the most gifted preachers of his age. 
His eloquence often moved the audience to tears. Shaikh Nizam-u‘d-din 
Auljya, who used to attend his tsikh meetings on every Monday, 
was, on one occasion, so deeply overpowered by emotions on hearing him 
recite verses that fora while he lost all consciousness of his whereabouts. 


1. J iyar-n't-Autiyti, pp. 180-181. 

1 Ttibat}iil- t-fifasiri, p. 175 , 

3, Raverty, p. 619 

4. Fa*aid-u'l-Fuatt p. 191; Akkbar-u'l-Akhyvr, pp. 79-80, 

Minhaj had recited the following quatrain ; 

gSyS L -* ) i r* i c/n" b * 1 S-t ^ 
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Explaining his principles of laskir, Minhaj once told a pupil: “In spite of 
ill my erudition and the esteem which I enjoy as a preacher t I do not place 
my foot on the pulpit without performing the following three things—first, 
praise of the Prophet; secondly, recitation of BtsndJfah* thirdly, recitation of 
the formulae Atlah-a-Akbar*' 1 

We find the Sultans often asking their k ha fibs to deliver sermons 
before the rebels in order to pacify them. In moments of crisis, the 'ultima 
were asked to inspire and encourage the people by their sermons. On the 
eve of a Mongol invasion, Bahrain Shah convened a tazkir meeting in his 
Qasr-i-Sufald and asked Qazi Minhaj to deliver discourses in his support. 2 

A very well-known muzakkir of this period was Maulana Husam 
Darwesh. Barani has praised his pungency of wit and power of speech 3 . 
Shaikh Hamiti-ii*d-din Sufi is reported to have remarked that no 
one in Delhi could deliver better sermons than Husain. He is referred to as 
Malik-tiZ-Zakitm in Surur-us-Suitur, 1 During the reign of Mu'izz-u + d-din 
Itaiqubad, he fell attracted towards court life and became a nadt'm of the 
Sultan. Minionism demoralized him so completely that he not only became 
proud and self^conceited 5 but even developed an inordinate lust for wealth, 
lit order to win royal favour, he began to behave quizzically. One day a man 
presented a golden monkey to the Sultan who was then taking tutmaf along 
with his courtiers and nadims. He turned to them and said: “Whoever 
takes this tutmaj without touching it with his hands, will get this monkey;™ 
The moment Husam heard this, he lowered his chin into the dish. 
Kaiqubad was so annoyed and astonished at his avaricious conduct that lie 
beckoned to one of his maid servants. Hud by name, to give a blow at his 
neck, Husam's face was all smeared with tutmajj 

Another eminent contemporary of Husam Darwesh was Qazi Nizam- 
u’d-din. Comparing his own sermons with those of Husam he once 
said: '‘Husam-u’d-dm talks about Sowery (superficial) matters; I talk 

J + Sarur-u's-Siidur (MS) p. 60. For Shaikh Nizatmifd-din Auliya's compliment 
to Minhaj as a preacher, see Fawuitbu'I-Fuati p. 191, 

2. Tabaqnl-i-Naitrt r p. 195, 

Referring to the extraordinary persuasive powers of Minhaj, Amir Outran 
remarks: 

\J^ cM -Uni if 

Tjaz*i~Khusrwti VoL t p. 1S6 

5. Torlkhri-Fir&z SbahL p. Hi 

4 . Samr-m^Suditr, (MS) p. 90 , 

5. Sarur-m-Stidiiti (MS), p. 4EL 

6. Tutmaj is a kind of dish, 

7 + Sartr-til-Sudiir (MS), p, 90 r 
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about weighty affairs.” 1 Qazi Nizam-u'd-din was, however, very sensitive. 
He got irritated at Qazi Minhaj who had once discourteously left the 
audience while he was delivcring a sermon. 2 

d. Teachers in government institutions 

Some outstanding scholars were appointed as teachers in institutions 
established by the Sultans, We hear of the establishment of madrasahs 
in newly conquered territories during the early period of conquest, 1 The 
MuW Madrasah and the Nasiriyah Madrasah were the two most reputed 
centres of higher learning during the thirteenth century and eminent 
scholars were put incharge of these institutions. These teachers 
received handsome emoluments from the State and passed their days in 
affluent circumstances* 

It appears that in certain cases the condition of having received 
education in the formal and traditional way was waived in view of the 
exceptional capabilities of a person. Maulana Zaimu*d-dln had received 
no formal instruction but he was appointed as a teacher in the Mu'itd 
Madrasah because of his extensive knowledge, 1 

Teachers were usually held in great respect. The way in which Taj-iTd* 
din Yildiz treated a tutor, who had killed his son while using his pedagogic 
rod, shows the typical attitude of the middle ages,* 

*L F lama as a Political Clique 

During the period under review, the f uta7na emerged as a power in 
politics—a position which did not materially change till the advent of Sultan 
*Ala-u'd-din Khalji. This influence was t however* political in nature. They 
did not influence the course of political developments as interpreters of 
Muslim law but as politicians who had aligned themselves with one or the 
other of the political groups and dabbled in politics regardless 
of their dignity and position as religious leaders. During the long and 
protracted struggle between the crown and the nobility, their influence over 
the Muslim people was sought to be exploited by both the parties. 


3. Sufur-us-Sadur (MS), p, 90. 

2. Sarur^-Sudur (MS), p. 92. 

3. Tbbaqafrf-Naiiri, p, I SI.. 

4. Fdwa'irf' u'l-Fu'ttrf p, 23. 

5. FNajirf* p. 133, 
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Sadr-u*d-din Hasan Nizami speaks again and again of the respect 
shown to 'ulama by Qutb-u’d-din Aibck, but there is not a single reference 
to their interference in political matters. By the time lltutmish came to the 
throne* they had become fully conscious of their position in Indo-Muslim 
society but their attitude was essentially religious. They were bold and 
courageous in their outlook and had sufficient independence of spirit. When 
11 tut m ish ascended the throne, a party of Vurnfl, led by Qazi Wajih-xfd-din 
Kasham, approached him with the intention of enquiring front hint whether 
he had been properly manumitted. Mtutmish understood the purpose of 
their visit and, before they could say anything* took out the letter of manu¬ 
mission and placed it before them. 1 lltutmish very tael fully handled 
the 'ulama and created such conditions that instead of turning critics of 
his policy, they became his active supporters and helped him even in the 
extension of his political power. 

But viewed as a whole* lltutmish 1 3 * policy towards the 'ulama did not 
exercise any healthy influence on their character. His respect for them 
excited their worldly ambition and* in course of time* they lost their 
independence of character and fell in line with the moods of the rulers. So 
much so that when lltutmish nominated Razia as his successor* there was 
not a single theologian in the Delhi Empire who could protest against this 
nomination on grounds of SkarfaL Shaikh 'Abdul Haq Muhaddis has 
justly expressed his surprise at the tacit approval of Razia’s accession 
by the theologians of the period. 1 

The influence of the 'ultima on the politics of the Delhi Sultanate 
became very pronounced from the time of Bah ram Shah. Some of the qazis 
established matrimonial relations with the ruling house. 1 Malik 
Badr-u'd din Sanqar's coup was planned with the help of the 'ultima and 
the Qtizi-i-Mamailk and even the secret meetings were held at the resi¬ 
dence of the Sadr-uT-Mulk Sayyid Taj-uM-din 'AN Musavh 4 The execu¬ 
tion of the Qazi of Mahrpura 5 was probably due to his conspiratorial 
activities. To counteract the designs of those rebellious groups which had 
succeeded in enlisting the support of the theologians* Bahrain also sought 
to exploit the influence of the *ufama. He asked Minhaj-us-Siraj to deliver 


1. 'Aja'fcu't-Asfar VoL II P p* 52. 

2* TartkA- i-Haqqi (MS)* 

3. e.g. Qazi Nasir-u'd-din who married a sister of Mu‘tzz-u T <lHJiQ Bahrain. 
Tubtfqat-i- jVltj iri r p r 192. 

4. Tahaqal- j-Aferfr/, p, J9l 

3, Teb&qtft- f-VVoir/„ p. 195- 
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sermons before the people, 1 2 3 and sent the Shaikhsf-hlam r Sayyid Qutb*u'd- 
din*to pacify the contumacious amirs** Minhaj once received some injuries 
in pleading the cause of the Sultan, but the Shmkh+uNsfom preferred to 
change sides rather than risk his life. Minhaj-uSrSiraj* who himself belonged 
to this class of theologian-politicians* has refrained from giving any details 
about the activities of the ufoma, probably because the record was not very 
complimentary! but a few anecdotes that are found in contemporary works 
—both political and non* political—show that the sterna Imd lost their 
religious dignity and moral prestige and were wallowing in the dirty 
waters of politics. No greater demoralisation of the theologians associated 
with the court could be imagined than the way in which they condoned 
Kaiqubad's failure to offer his prayers and keep fasts during the month of 
Ramazan. 4 


1. Tjbaijtic- i-S'aiki, p. 1S5. 

2. Tabaqat-b Vasin, p. 196. 

3. Tankh i Firc: Shah), p. 54. 




Chapter Vi 


MUSLIM MYSTIC LIFE AND ORGANIZATION 

Muslim mysticism reached India when it had entered the last and the 
most important phase of its history—the organization of silsibihs* Abul 
Fazl has referred to the work of the following fourteen orders in India 1 : 

(1) Habibid p founded by Shaikh Habib A Ajami* l 

(2) Taifurktt founded by Shaikh Ba valid Taifur Bistami 2 * 

(3) Karkhia, founded by Khwaja Ma’nif Karkhi^ 

(4) Saqatia, founded by Shaikh Abul Hasan Sari Saqaii s , 

(5) Jmaidiit r founded by Shaikh J unaid Baghdadi 4 , 

(6) Gazruaia, founded by Shaikh Abu Ishaq b- Shahryar 1 , 

(7) Tusia, founded by Shaikh + Ala-u’d-din Tusi fl , 

(8) Firdausia f founded by Shaikh Najm-u*d-din Kubra** 

(9) StAmwardia, founded by Shaikh Najib-u p d-din 4 Abdul Qahir 
Suhrawardi 10 , 

(10) Zaidia t founded by Shaikh 4 Abdul Wahib b. Zaldi\ 

(11) 'lyozidv founded by Shaikh Fuzail b. "Ayaz 12 , 

(12} Adhamm+ founded by Shaikh Ibrahim Ad ham 1 ** 

(13) Hubairidj founded by Khwaja Hubairat al-Basri H t and 

(14) Chishia > founded by Khwaja Abu Ishaq 1 * 

1. A'in-l-Akbcrl It* p. 203. 

2. For brief bingraphkml notice* see Taikiraf-u m i~Aultya r pp. 60-G5; Kazhf-uT 
Mahjub* p. 88. 

3. See, Tazkirnf-u l-AuUya t pp. 123-134, Ncfahaf-*?l Uns, pp. 59-60, 

4. See, Talk irai-u b A ul jytf, pp r 229-232; b*afahal-u'i- Uns t pp. 39-40. 

5. Sec, T&ikirm-u'UAtiHya, pp. 232-239; Nafahctt^UUm. pp. 55-37. 

6. Kajhfuk M ahjub^ p r 189; Tazkiret-u'TAitfiya, pp, 284-303; Nnfiikai-^f~Uns 9 
pp. £1-85. 

7. A'fa‘bAkb<iri r M, p r 204, 

8. A'k-bAkbari, II, p. 204. 

9. Nnfahis-u l Uns. pp. 375-379; Tarikh-t^Guiidah, p. 789. 

10. Sec infra. 

1L Siyar-tfl'Atiliya, pp r 32-33. 

II Tazkirat-ii*bAuliya< pp. 80-88; Nafehet-vl-Unj, pp. 38-39. 

13. Kashfii/ /- Mnhjub , p, 303; Nafakai-iit-UhS* Qp 42-44, 

J4. $iyar-n'i-Aidi}'Q tl p. 39. 

15. NafahQC-ti'i'Uns, p. 296. 
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This list is so comprehensive that it includes even mystic groups and 
sub-branches of sLtsifahs in the category of well-organized orders. In fact, 
many of the silsilahs mentioned by Abul Fazl did not exercise any appreciable 
influence on the religious life and thought of the Indian people during the 
Sultanate period. Only two silsilahs ^the Chishtia and the Suhrawardia— 
count for our period. They were introduced En India almost simultaneously 
with the foundation of the Sultanate of Delhi. In the century that followed, 
they spread out in the country, built up their organizations and established 
themselves in their respective zones. Within a short span of time the entire 
country, from Multan to Lakhnauti and from Parnpat to Deogir* was studd¬ 
ed with khanqakst jama*at khanahs and zawiyahs 1 2 - Early in the 14th 
century a traveller informed Shihab-ti^Mirt a!-‘Umari in Damascus: “In 
Delhi and its surroundings are kJumqaks and hospices numbering two thou¬ 
sand." 1 These kkanqahs, numerous and extensive as they were* soon wove 
themselves with the complex culture-pattern of India and helped removing 
that spirit of mistrust and isolation which honeycombed relations between 
the various culture-groups of India. 

Concept of Spiritual Territories 

The concept of wilayat * having taken deep roots in contemporary 
mystic consciousness, the heads of these silsilahs dispatched their khalifahs 
to various provinces, called their wilayats; and they, in their turn, appointed 
subordinate khalifahs for qasbahs and cities. Thus a hierarchy of saints 
came to be established in northern India. The chief saint at the centre 
stood at the apex of the whole system and controlled a net-work of 
khanqaht spread over the country. People reverentially referred to him as 


1. Though broadly used in the sense of hospices, these terms differ in their 
connotation. The kka/tqah was a spacious building which provided separate accommoda¬ 
tion for every visitor and inmate. Thc jamn'o! khawih wa$ a large room where all disciples 
slept, prayed and studied on the floor. The Chishti saints built jama'at khanahs; 
the kuhrawardis constructed kharqah. t. Common people, unable to appreciate the distinc¬ 
tion, used the word khtmqah even for the Chishii jamarn khanafis. and now the term is used 
for all centres of spiritual activity without distinction. The znwiy'ahs wtre smaller places 
where mystics lived and ptayed but, unlike the inmates of khanquhs and fame'at khatmhs, 
did not aim at establishing any vital contact with the world outside. En the 17th and the 
IBth centuries another type of khatujahs, ihe dufrahs. came Into existence. The primary 
aim of these daeruhs was to provide place for men of one utTiliation to devote their time to 
religious meditation. They were smaller than the zawiyahs, 

2. Maratik uI-Absarfi Murnalik uhAmsar* English translation of the portion 
dealing with India, by O. Spies, p. 24. 

3- Sec supra, p. 57, Shaikh Sharaf-u'd-din Yahya Maneri has discussed at some 
length the significance of the concept of wtftytit and the position of rafi in one of his letters 
{Makiubm4 Shaikh Sharpf-u d din Yahya, Newal Kishore 035 A H., p. 24 tt jrg.) Sec 
also Makfubat-bAshrafi (Letters of Sayiid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani) MS, Letter No. 73. 
'Abdul GhafTur Danapurj’s Nustih-u'klbad fi Hujudu'bQvfb wa’LAbdal (Naml Ptess p 
Lucknow 1307 A.H.) for a detailed discussion of the subject on the basis of early 
authorities. 
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Sultanru'l-'Arifint Suhan-ul- Mashaikh p Shah-i-din+ SuItan-u'I-Hmd etc, 1 and 
often used political terminology to indicate his posit ion and sphere of 
spiritual activity 1 * . The following incident* recorded in the earliest and 
the most reliable authority on the mystic ideology of medieval India, the 
F two* id-u 7*FuW, gives some idea of the exactness with which the areas of 
spiritual supervision and control were determined; 

A musician, 'Abdullah by name, came to Ajodhan and stayed with Shaikh Farid. 
After a brief sojourn, he took leave of [he Shaikh and requested him to pray for his safe 
journey 10 Multan, The Shaikh replied: 

‘iilj tj li 

‘t=—I Li LsJt 

ti LsJ) j| ’J4—j 

«-f 

(From this place 10 that which ls at a distance of so many J. aroh.* 

from here and where there Is a tank, it is my ienitoiy’ You will reach that 

place safety. From That place to Multan it is under the charge of Shaikh 
Baha-u'd-dm ) 1 

Medieval records abound in innumerable instances of territorial 
distributions of this type 4 5 and the seriousness with which reference is made 
to them by the contemporary mystic writers shows the extent of medieval 
faith in them. It was under the influence of these ideas that in some tow ns 
of northern India elder saints came to be known as Shah~i- Wilayat^* 

1. Fa wiJ t id'-sFi- Fa *iid. p, 2; Siyiir-ul Aufiya i pp. 4S r 43, 57, 

2, Siyar-u FA jjNjw, p. 72: Matfrf-u'FA pw, pp r 20, 23: Khusrau, p. 12; 

Majmm Laila , p. 13; Hashf Bthinkt< pp. 13-14. Note, for instance 1 the following ven&s 
about Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya: 

lSL* jf j| 

jp, ^UlUi sojo 

3 + Fa v, a id j & /- Fiitid, pp. 13T-13 S. 

4 , Fatoa'iti-it H FFu'ad t p. 133: Tarikh*s*Flroz ShahL k Afif p pp, 61-62. Sec a ho 
Maktuhai'i-Ashrafi (MS, Letter No. 73), when: he says that Hansi h the Frontier between 
the Chiihti and the Suhrawardi jurisdictions: 

L=wf JO.v% L_GJ ^jU) *, J - j-jSJ jJ- j-JU 

5. Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani writes m a letter: 

if t&fS ^£^ 3 f a ■■ ■ fr ^ L= ^— : 

* 'iidJCax^ 3 **}**** >1 sr-kJLiM |j 

{Makiubai-i-AuhrafT' MS. Letter No. 73). For accounts of some graves of Shafaf- 

WftayatJ* see Tarikh-FAmraha Vol, N h pp. 4-20; TuzkiraiuFiVasBitt, pp, 32-36; 

A/a h as if -if7■ A' Era m „ p, 9, 
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Though in some oiher Muslim lands bitter struggles had + sometimes, 
taken place between saints of different affiliations for the spiritual control of 
certain areas 1 , such ugly situations were averted in India by the spirit of 
mutual trust and accommodation which characterized the relations of the 
Chishti and the Suhrawardi saints 1 . The Chishti supremacy in Delhi was 
temporarily threatened by the activities of the Firdausi saints* but, very 
soon* the pressure of public opinion forced them to migrate to Bihar, 


Eager to work out the concept of spiritual sovereignty to its full length, 
the medieval my stics assigned the importance of regalia to some of the articles 
of their daily use- The patched frock (khfrqok)* the prayer-carpet (sajjadah) p 
the wooden sandals (ne'lam-i-dtubm) t the rosary (tashik) and the rod ('asa) 
of the chief saint constituted the mystic insignia in medieval India and whom¬ 
soever a Shaikh entrusted these articles in his last moments came to be 
regarded as his chief spiritual successor*. 


The Suhrawardi and Cbishti centres of activity 

The Suhrawardi sihilak nourished most vigorously in Sind and the 
Punjab. A few Suhrawardi saints decided to settle in Delhi and Awadh, but 
they were overshadowed by their Chishti neighbours. In fact, the Suhrawardi 
silsilah could not secure any permanent footing in the Gangetic plains. 
Multan and Uchch remained throughout this period the two principal centres 
of its activity in India. Multan being a frontier town alt caravans from either 


]. See Nttfoka+uWw, (p. 299} for detail* of Ltiisk between Shaikh Maud Ltd 
Chishti and Shaikh Ahmad Jam. the leader of the Siisilah-i-Khwafgan, for spiritual control 
of Herat, 

2. Two such situations arose in India also, but were amicably resolved by the 
saints of the two sikMa. When Shaikh QutWd-din Bakhtiyar Kaki reached Multan 
from Baghdad* Qubachah requeued him to settle the** permanently. Suspecting an intru¬ 
sion into his spiritual territory. Shaikh Baba-u'd'din Zakariyya went to see Qutb Sahib and 
conveyed ie> him n in a peculiar mystic manner, his desire to leave his wfiriat. The polite 
wav of asking a sainl lo leave one's spiritual territory was to place his shoes in the direction 
one would like him to go. Shaikh Baha-iTd-din placed the shoes of Qutb Sahib in (he 
direction of Delhi and the inter lost no time in quitting Mol ran {Sow-irt/li^ya. 61}. 
Jamali says that Qutb Sahib told Qubacbah: 'This land has been placed under the spiri¬ 
tual protection of Shaikh Baha-wd-dm Zakariyya and it wilt remain under him' 1 . (Siyw*u'f- 
'Arifin, p. 20). Near I v a hundred years after this, Sultan Mubarak Khalji requested Shaikh 
Rulcn-u + d din Multani. a grandson of Shaikh Baha-u’d-din, to set up a khanqah in Delhi 
in order to turn away the public eye from Shaikh NiOTtim'd-dEn Auliya, but he refused (0 
interfere in the spiritual jurisdiction of his Chishti con temporary ($iyar-tff-AuIiya t p. 136). 

3. SiyarHt'l-Aally a v p, 147; kfuir-u l* Afpyaftf. p. 202, 

4. Shar'ti't-Autiya, pp. 121-122; Khair-iif-Mnjalb, p* 267. See also A*ina-i- 
Sikandari, (p. J2) where Amir Khusrau writes about his spiritual mentor: 

;{£ Li-3Vj j 

yiy- 
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direction stayed there and came into touch with the Suhrawardi saints and 
carried their fame to distant parts of the Muslim world. The Suhrawardi 
saints, consequently, came to be respected in the Turkish lands. 1 2 

The Chishtis established their centres at Ajmer, Namaul, Suwal, Nagaur 
and Maodal in Rajputana; Hansi and Ajodhan in the Punjab and in some 
towns of U.P, Later on the sllsilah spread into other parts of the country 
and Chishti centres sprang up in Bihar, Bengal, Assam and the Deccan. The 
Chishti saints succeeded in attaining all-India status and people flocked to 
their hospices from every part of the country. Even Chisht, the cradle-land 
of the sikilah, looked to Delhi for guidance in spiritual matters. 1 

Two questions may very pertinently be raised in this context: What 
factors determined the success or failure ofa sibilah in a particular region and 
how did a saint attain alMndia status in those days of limited means of 
communications?—The success of a sihilah depended very largely on a 
Shaikh's ability to adjust and adapt himself to the mental and emotional 
climate of a particular region. What the mystics call nafs-i-gira*— an intui¬ 
tive intelligence that could understand, comprehend, control and direct the 
mind of the people—was needed in an abundant degree to appreciate the 
spiritual needs and emotional requirements or the people and attract them to 
the mystic-fold. Unless the saints of a rihihh identified themselves with the 
problems of the people—their worries, their hopes and their aspirations— 
their organization floated in a vacuum and failed to strike roots into the soil 
The popularity and success of the Chishti saints in India was due to their 
understanding of the Indian conditions and the religious attitudes and aspira¬ 
tions of ihe Indian people* They adopted many Hindu customs and cere¬ 
monials in the initial stages of the development of their siisti&h in India. The 
practice or bowing before the Shaikh 3 , presenting water to visitors 4 5 6 , circulating 
ztmbil * shaving the head of new entrants to the mystic circle 3 , audition 


| r When Sultan Muhammad b. Tughluq executed Shaikh Hud, he remarked: 
“[ know thy intention was to escape to Turkman and tell people: "I am a descemfanL of 
[Shaikh) Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya of Mu] Can and the King has ill-treated me/" (l&fl BaCtutah, 
VqL II, p. 143). This shows that Shaikh B,iba-u*d-dsn Zakariyya was deeply respected 
in the Turkish lanife, 

2. 5 iyar-ui-A «/ija, p. 20L 

3. Fa wa id* u /- Fuad, pp, J 5 &-159. 

4. Fwva'id-u y l-Fii*ad t p. 137. 

5. AVia it- vt-Maja{ ij T p, 150; Siyar-i/FAuIiya, p. 66. 

6. Khair^i M^aik, pp. 65-66, 
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parties {sama) and the cfuihh-i-makus' (the Inverted ChiUah) had close 
resemblance to Hindu and Buddhist practices and, consequently, the appeal 
of the Chishti sihilah in the non-Muslim environment—'particularly when 
the saints who represented it led an extremely simple and pious life—was 
tremendous. Besides, the difference in the Suhrawaidi and the Chishti atti¬ 
tudes towards the non-Muslims went a long way in determining the range 
and sphere of their influence. The Chishtis believed in the control of 
emotional life as a pre-requisite to the control of external behaviour. The 
Suhrawardis tackled the problem from the other end and emphasised the 
necessity of regulating actions prior to the control of emotions. This 
damped the prospects of Suhrawardi expansion in non-Muslim environment. 
It worked well in Muslim surroundings and served the spiritual needs of the 
Muslim community but, when it came to non-Muslim lands, its progress 
stopped. The following two incidents bring out very neatly the difference in 
the attitudes of the two siisifahs and help us also in analysing the causes of 
their success or failure in particular areas; 

0) Sayyid Jalal-uM-din Bukhari Makhdum-i-Jahviian (ob. 1384) was on his death 
bed. Nowatiun. a daraxah of Uchch. called on him to enquire about his health. “May 
Got! restore your health," slid Nawahun, "Your holiness is the List of the saints as the 
Prophet Muhammad was the last of the prophets." Sayyid Jjlul-u’d-din Bukhari and his 
brother. Sadr^u'd-din Raju Qattaf, construed it as an expression of faith in Islam and, 
therefore, they demanded a formal declaration of conversion from him. Nawahiut firmly 
declined to make any such declaration. Thereupon he was charged of apostasy. He 
fled to the court of Firoz Shah Tughluq in search of asylum and redress. When Sayyid 
iaLal-u'd-din Bukhari expired, his younger brother pursued she matter further and 
reached Delhi in onJcr to persuade Firoz Shah to execute Nawabun. Though some 
scholars of the capital did not agree with the view point of Raju Qatul, the latter prevai¬ 
led upon Firoz Shah in obtaining his permission for Nawahun"s execution as a renegade. 1 

(2) A visitor asked Shaikh Nuram-u'd-din Auliya: HI If a Hindu recites the 
katmah (Muslim formulae of faith), and believes in the Unity of God and acknowledges 
the Frophcthood of Muhammad: but, when a Mussulman comes, he keeps silent. What 
will bi his ultimate end ?"■ The Shaikh refused to pronounce any verdict on such a Hindu 
and remarked: "His affair is with God- He can punish him or forgive him as He likes." 1 

„ P? another occasion a disciple of Shaikh ISizam-u'd-din Auliya brought a Hindu 
[rsend with him and introduced him saying: "He is my brother." “Has your brolhcr any 
inc]ination towards Islam?" asked the Shaikh, *1 have brought him to your feet," the 
man replied, “so that owing to the blessings of the Shaikh's glance, he may become a 
Mussalrrum " “You may talk to these people as much as you like,*" replied Shaikh 
Nizam-u u-dm Auliya. '"but no one"s heart is changed, Still if he lives in the company 
of a pious man. it is possible that owing to the blessing of his company, he may 
become a Mussulman". The Shaikh's eyes were filled with tears H he narrated a long story 


k One who wants to practise ihe chiflah-i-mtfkus lies a rope to his feet and gets 
JjJ* body lowered into a well and offers prayers in this posture for forty nights- Some of 
the Chishti saints are reported to have practised thra Inverted Chitfoh. Shah Wall ullah, 
however, remarks: "We could not find any authority for ii in the Traditions of the Prophet 
aft the sayings of the jurists,.,. Its legality or otherwise Is known to God atone." 

U P- S3 ) This practice was probably borrowed from the Sadhus,. Among the 

Hmdus there is a class ofSadhus known as Urdkamukhi about whom it is said that they 
hang their heads downwards suspended from the bough of a tree or a suitable framework 
and pray. J + C. Oman: The Mystics* Ascitic* and Saints uf India* p. 46. 

2- Siyor-iil-ArifWt pp. 159-160. 

3. Fawa'id-u'FFu'od, p. 135. 
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to show that there was lack of charaeier among the Mussulmans themselves. When 
Shaikh Bayazid Bistami died, he told his Hindu visitor, people asked a Jew who lived in 
the neighbourhood of ihe saint: "Why do you not become B Mussaimm? If slam 
is what Bayazid possessed, il ii beyond me. If it is what you possess, L would leet 
ashamed or such Islam,” replied the Jew 1 . 


This difference in the attitudes of the Chishil and the Suhrawardi saints, 
on the question of conversion, was bound to react on their popularity 
and was a very vital factor in determining the spheres of their activity. 

A saint's fame was carried from one place to another by travellers, 
merchants, scholars and musicians who broke the isolation of medieval 
towns and established cultural and commercial contacts on a large scale. 
Itineracy being an integral part of mystic discipline in those days, religious- 
minded people enquired about saintly persons in every town they happened 
to visit*. Professional musicians who went from khatiqah to khattqah, singing 
songs and earning money, prided in narrating their experiences before people 
and thus they increased, rather unconsciously, the circle of a saint’s admirers* 
Merchants carried with their goods the blessings of a saint and with ihcm 
his name also. 1 Thus, in course of time, a saint attained all-5ndia status. 
In the khanqahs of Shaikh Baha-u’d-din Zakariyya and Shaikh Farid-u’d-din 
Ganj-i-Shakar—the two most outstanding saints of all-India reputation 
during the thirteenth centuiy—we find visitors from Khurasan, 4 * 6 Delhi * 
Uchch, 7 Nagaur, 8 * * Ajmer,* Buhar, 16 Lakhnauti 11 and other places. 


I, Fcwa'fStff-Fv'&dt pp. 182-183. 

Z When Shaikh JMal-irt-dfn Tabriz! visited Kahtwal (near Multan)* he asked 
people about the saints of that place and they directed him u> Shaikh Farid who wm, at that 
lime, a boy of tender age, Khair-u t-MaJalti r pp. 219-220. 

3. Abu Bakr s a qawwal of Bada’uo. returned home, after visiting Multan and 
Ajudhan 1 He went to a school (maktab) and. reoDuntjne the experiences of his journey 
before the schoolmaster, praised the piety and devotion of Shaikh Buha-uM-dm Zakanyya 
and Shaikh FarLd-u + d-din Ganj-i-Shakar. Shaikh Nfeam-u’d-dui Auhya. who was one of 
ihe schoolmates at that time, heard ihe *i«y and developed sudden and intense love tor 
Shaikh Farid. Fa»'Q'fd-*'f-Fu'ed p. 149; Sy’ar-u’LAutiya. p, 100, 

4, A merchant of Nagaur who carried mustard seed to Multan and brought cotton 
from there to Nflgaur act«s a* a medium for the exchange of letters between Shaikh 
Buha*u'd-din Zakariyya and Shaikh Hamld-u fc d-din Sufi. £iyar-ul-AuIfy&, pp. 138-159. 

3. Sifti/'ifl-Auliya, pp, 63-64. 

6. Fawairf~u'f-Ftt'tidi p. 219- 

7. p SI. 

S r pp. 188^189* 

9.. Fawrftd'M > [-Fuod r p. 238- 

JO. Fawaid'U bFu'ad, p r 57- 

11 h Siy&r^ii l-Auiiya p. 335. 
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A: THE CH1SHT1 S1LSILAH-ITS SAINTS AND ORGANISATION: 
Founder flf the Silsilah 

As noticed earlier, the Chishti silsilah was introduced in India by 
Shaikh Mu‘in-u'd-din Sijzi 1 who reached here before the Turkish conquest 
of Hindustan. 1 

One trying to reconstruct an account of the life and teachings of the 
founder of the Chishti order in India should frankly confess the paucity of 
authentic records about him. The three contemporary political chroniclers— 
Sadr-u'd-din Hasan Nizami, Fakhrd-Mudabbir and Minhaj—do not refer 
to him at all. Or the early mystic records, the Fawa'td-u'!-Fuad and the 
Khair-u'l-Majalis t do not give any information about him. Barani makes 
no reference to him, ‘tsami tells us only this much that Muhammad b. 
Tughluq had once visited his grave.* The two earliest mystic works that sup¬ 
ply any information about him are the Sarur-u's-Sudur (conversations of 
Shaikh Hamid-u'd-din Sufi Suwali Nagauri, compiled by his grandson during 
the Tughiuq period) and the Siyar-u'f-Auliya of Sayyid Muhammad bin 
Mubarak Kirmani, known as Mir Khurd. a disciple of Shaikh Nizam-u'd- 
din Auiiya. The Samr-u's-Sudur contains only few interesting pieces of 
information about the saint's life, while Mir Khurd’s account is of a very 
general nature and docs not help us in forming any opinion about his life or 
work in Rajputana. The first detailed account of his life is given by Maulana 
Hamid b. Fazlultah popularly known as Maulana Jamah* (ob. 1536) who 

1 + Faulty transcription h responsible far ih[$ word being converted into Sanjarl. 
The Shaikh was a native of Sijisian and was, on that account, called _5ijzL The following 
couplet of T&ami can rhyme properly only if this word is read os Slfzi. 

HSi J "A J y* V* i 

( Fuluh-uj~Saiaiin i p. B) 

See also Imibah fi-SabfiM-Autfya Allah (p. 8ft), for Shah Walt-uS lab’s opinion on 
ibis point. 

2. Thus informs Mir Khurd on the authority of Shaikh Niasm-i/d-din Adiya 
{Styor-u'l-Auttya p, 46h Sarur-u'x-Sittlur refere to Shaikh Mu in-u d-dins vh\i to Delhi 
along with forty friends during the nrign of Hint mash. It i$ a however, not clear whether 
he had reached Delhi from beyond or hud come from Ajmer. The following statement 
of Minhaj 

jljo r S~| j^aJ ah ‘fSft ^p ^ jjljo iS j- ,1 

oy yfjJSl j Ll-wJj 

( Tahaq&l-i- jVaT!>E. p. 119). 

has led some writers to identify Mu K in-u fc d-din with the saint of Ajmer. This indent i- 
heal ion, h&wever p docs not seem to be correct 

2. Futuh-u z-Stibiin, p 446. 

4, Si/ar~u'f**Arifk t pp, 4-14 
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had personally visited all places where Shaikh MuSn-u'd-drn is said 
to have passed his early years. It is, however, extremely doubtful whether 
Jamali could, collect authentic information about the saint nearly three 
centuries after his death, specially when the mystic traditions were on 
the decline in the Persian lands. Anyway, Jamali is the only hagioiogist 
of the early Mughal period whose account of the Shaikh deserves 
any credence. All later taikirah} with the solitary exception of Akhbar- 
ul'Akhyarf have horribly confused facts with fiction and have regaled 
all that they found floating down the stream of time. This literature may be 
of value in tracing the growth of legends round the Shaikh's person; its 
historical value is, nevertheless, very meagre. The mal/u: literature* and the 
divan attributed to Shaikh Mu‘in-u’d-din are apocryphal and it would 
be, therefore, unfair to the saint to attempt any estimate of his life or work 
on the basis of this fabricated literature. 4 

Shaikh Mn'in-u’d-din was born in or about 536 A.H./H41 A.D.* 
in Sijlstan, an extensive province lying to the east or Persia, His father, 
Sayyid Ghiyas-u’d-din, a pious man of some means, died when his son was 
in his teens. He left as legacy an orchard and a grinding mill. Once the 
Shaikh was looking after the plants in his garden that a mystic, Shaikh 
Ibrahim Qanduzi. happened to pass by. Shaikh Mu‘in-u'd-din entertained 


1. Of the lazkirahs that were produced durinfi the Mughal period and contain an 
account of the great saint, the [oliowing deserve to be specially mentioned: 

Gi/lzar-f-Abmr, compiled by Muhammad Ghausi Shattari between 1034-1022 A.IL / 
1605-1613 A.D. Akhbar-u'l-Asfiya compiled by Abdus Saniad, a nephew of Abut Fa^J 
in 1014 AM J 1605 A.D, Mir'ttt-u'i-Asraf compiled by Maulana 'Abdur Rahman Chishti 
in 1065 A H./1654, Mafmt'-ut-Auliya compiled by + Ali Akbar Husain i Ardisrani in 1043 
A.H ,' 16-33-34 A.D. St/OMf^Aqtab emptied by Allah Diya Cfa.is.titi in 1056 A.H . 1 2 3 4 1646 
A.D. Jawahfr-I-FarMi compiled by b Ati Asghar Chishri in 1033 A.HJ1623 A.D. Ma'arij- 
MV-U^ila .yQt compiled by Ghulam Mu'in-u'd-din "Abdallah in 3094 A.H.3 6E2 A.D, 

Munis-ul+Arwok compiled by Jahail Ana Begum in 1049 A-H,j'l64ti A-D. 

2, The compiler of ihts work. Shaikh 'Abdul Haqq Muhaddis of Delhi (ob. 3643) 
carefully sifted all available evidence and has based hi* account of the saint on reliable 

authorities, 

3, The following works arc attributed to Khwaja Mu'in-u'd-diri: 

(a) Ganj-u'I-Airar (MS)—said to have been compiled by the Khwaja for Sultan 
llUitmish, at the instance of Khwaja 4 Usman Harvflm. 

(b) Anh-ii't-Arwah (Collection of Khwaja 'Usman Harvard's conversations) 
Kiid lo have been compiled by the Khwaja. 

(c) DaliWArifiH (a collection of the Khwaja's conversations) said to have been 
made by Shaikh Qutb-iTd-difl Bakhiiyar KakL 

(d) Diw&t-i'Mtfin (really a collect ion of Maulana Mu’in Ham's poetic Composi¬ 
tions, wrongly attributed so the Khwaja.) 

4. Sec Prof. M. Habib's article: Chishti Mystic Records of she Sulfonate Period 
(p. 17 et seq) Medieval India Quarterly, VoL 1, No, 2. 

5 r N'o earlier writer has £i\en his dale of birth. Shaikh 'Abdul Haqq informs us 
that he died in 633 A H ' 1 1236 A.D. (Akhbar-ul-Akhyar, p. 22). Jamali says That he atiain- 
cd the i&eof 97 years, [Siyur-ul^Arifin, p. 16k Calculated on this basis,, his date of birth 
should be circa 536 A. H./1141 A.D. 
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him in his garden. Hagiologists trace the germination of mystic attitude 
in him to the blessings of this saint. In fact, the most powerful factor in 
giving a mystic touch to his personality at this early stage was the condi¬ 
tion of Sijistan which had suffered terribly at the hands of the Qara Khita 
and the Ghuzz Turks. It drove the Shaikh's mind inwards and he rea¬ 
lized the futility of hankering after worldly glory or looking after worldly 
goods. He sold all his assets, gave the proceeds in charity and took to 
itineracy. He visited the seminaries of Samarkand and Bukhara and acquired 
religious learning at the feet of eminent scholars or his age. W hile on his 
way to Iraq, he passed through Harvan, a qasbah in the district of Naishapur. 
Here he met Khwaja ‘Usman * 1 and was so deeply impressed by his spiritual 
eminence that he decided to join the circle of his disciples, for twenty years 
he accompanied him on his arduous mystic journeys and performed ail sorts 
of personal services to him. “1 did not give myself a moment's rest from the 
service of my master, and carried about his night clothes during his journeys 
and stoppages”, Shaikh Mu'in-u’d-din once told his disciples,* Later he 
undertook independent journeys and came into contact with eminent saints 
and scholars like Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Gilani 1 , Shaikh Najm-u'd-din Kubra* 
Shaikh Najib-u'd-din 'Abdul Qahir SuhrawardiA Shaikh Abu Sa‘id 
Tabrizi,' Shaikh Mahmud Ispahan!,* Shaikh Nasir-u’d-din Astarabadi* 
and Shaikh ‘Abdul Wahid*— all of whom were destined to exercise 
great influence on contemporary religious life and thought. He visited 
nearly all the great centres of Muslim culture in those days—Samarqand 


I, 

1. 

3. 

4. 


For brief account sre, Siyar-uLAtitiya, pp* 44-45. 

Si\Qr-uf-AuiiyG y p, 45. 

See supra, pp. 57-SB. 

Shaikh Najm-u'd-din Kubn (11454221 A r D.) was oik of [he most striking 


per^nalihcTamOTS iS>="rs’ian Sufis of the 12 th- 1 3 th ocniuryA.D. In the tong wieof 
his disciples one finds eminent mystics like Shaikh Majd-u d-dm Baghdadi, Shaikh Saif- 
u’d-din Bakhifzi and Shaikh Sa'd-uUdio Hanwvj, l ie was a prolific writer ami left a 
number of laluable treatises on various aspects of mysticism. For his life, sec An/a/wf- 
u'l-Uns, pp, 375-37V, Tmikh-i-Guzidah\p. 789; Majails-u t-thhshaq, Bombay p. 84. Raverty. 
Ta be qat-i-Pfafrt. p Ilf*. Also E. Berthd’s article in the £Vr. of ts!am. Vol. Ill, 
pp. 822-823. 


5. Sec supra pp. 58-59. 

6 Shaikh Yusuf Hamaduni (ob. 1140 A.D.) was a distinguished saint and scholar 
of his time and Large number of sludenls from Baghdad, Ispahan and Samarqand visited 
his seminary. Khwaja Abdul Khaliq Ghajdawsnl the famous samt of the Sihilah-i- 
Khwujgan was his khalifah. For brief account see, Nafohai-u l-Utts. pp. 337-339. 


1. A notable saint of Ispahan. Siyat-til-'Anfin^ p, 7. 

8. Shaikh Nasir-u d-din. a distinguished saint of Astambad. lived up lo a ripe 
Old age of 107 years. Shaikh Abul Hasan Khirqani and Shaikh Abu Sa id Abu] khmr 
were among his friends. Siyar-ti't-'Arifin. p. 9. 

9 Sham-s-u'l-'Arifin ‘Abdul Wahid was an eminent saint of Gha?riin. Shaikh 
Niiam-u'd-din Abut Muwayyid (for whom see Akhbar-tt’f-Akhyar. p, 45) was his discjplc- 
Siyar-ui-*Atifw , p. 12, 
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Bukhara, Baghdad, Naishapur, Tabriz, Aush, Ispahan, Sabzwar, MiSina, 
Khirqan, Astarabad, Balkh and Chazmn—and acquainted himself with 
almost every important trend in Muslim religious life in the middle 
ages. His moral and spiritual qualities attracted many people to his fold 
and he appointed his khalijhhs in Sabzwar and Balkh 1 , Shaikh Auhad-u'd- 
din Karmanu Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din Suhrawurdi and many other eminent 
mystics benefited by his company. Having thus roamed all over the Muslim 
lands which had not yet recovered from the terrible shocks of Qara 
Khitai and Ghuzz invasions and were to be ravaged very soon by the 
Mongols, he turned towards India, After a brieT stay at Lahore, where he 
prayed and meditated at the tomb of the pioneer mystic teacher* Shaikh 
b Ali Hajwtrh he proceeded to Ajmer* 

Ajmer was not merely the seat of Chauhan power; it was a religious 
centre also where thousands of pilgrims assembled from far and near. 
Shaikh Mu*in-u'd-din h s determination to work out the principles of Isla* 
mic mysticism at a place of such political and religious significance shows 
great self-confidence. Unfortunately, no details are available about the way 
he worked in the midst of a population which looked askance at every foreig¬ 
ner, It cannot, however* be denied that his stay in Ajmer must have been 
a serious trial for the principles of the Chishti silsifah. On hi$ success or 
failure in Ajmer depended the future of the Muslim mystic movement in 
Hindustan, Some of his sayings, as recorded by Mir Khurd, supply 
the quintessence of his religious and social ideology and reveal him as a man 
of wide sympathies, catholic views and deep humanism. The entire structure 
of his thought stood on the bedrock of the following three principles and he 
very neatly illustrated the working of these principles in his life: 

(i) Explaining bis views about the Universe, the Shaikh said: 1 
i ft'h* i ' tS ***H jf ^ ufr 

(When wt tmranfal the externals and looked around, Wt found the lover, the 
beloved and the love (itself} lo be one, i.r. in the sphere of Oneness all is one,) 

This pantheistic approach brought him very close to the treasures of 
ancient Hindu religious thought, particularly the Upanishads, and created 
an atmosphere favourable for the exchange of ideas at a higher level. 

t. Bur the Khwaja + s sfteilah did not flourish in those lands. Viewed as a whole, 
the Chishti jihiiah found the most congenial soil in India and it developed and flourished 
here more vigorously than in any other country. 

% id p, 45. 
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(ii) Defining the highest form of devotion to God (ta'at), the Shaikh 
remarked that it wa$ nothing but: 

JS^4. 9 ■*** I; ) J 

r*- fj 5 

fTo redress the misery of those in distress; to fulfil the needs of the helpless and to 
feed the hungry), . , , 

Thus religion is not merely raised above rituals and ecclesiastical forma¬ 
lities but -service of humanity’ is made its very rtrison d'etre. 


(hi) Describing the qualities which endear a man to God, the Shaikh 
referred to the following attributes: 1 2 * 4 

Urt- jJSAi f5 J uyjtau. -ji Jj* 

cy*-S £*# i jfr '* a * _ . .... 

( First, rive Hike generosity; secondly, sun-1 ike aJTtctioa; and UiLntly, emMike 
hospitality), 

This mystic morality saved human sympathy from running into narrow 
grooves and struck at the very root of parochialism, casteistn and religious 

exclusiveness. 


These three principles which reveal Shaikh Mu*in-u d-din Chishts > 
attitude towards some of the basic problems of religion and morality, sup¬ 
plied the motive power to the Chlshti organization in India during the I3th 
century. In fact, the success achieved by its saints daring the period under 
review is inexplicable except with reference to these principles. 


Principal saints of lb£ CbUbti Silsilati 

Two very eminent disciples of Shaikh Muin-u’d-din popularized the 
Chishti sihiiah in northern India: Shaikh Hamid-u*d-dm Sufi in Rajpulana 
and Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki in Delhi * Ore worked in the rural, 

the other in the urban milieu. 

Shaikh Hamid-u'd-din Sufi* (ob. 673 A.H./1276 A-D.) was a posthu¬ 
mous child of Shaikh Muhammad al-Sufi. a descendant of Sa‘id b. Zaid. 
one of the ten leading companions of the Prophet. He was the first Muslim 
child to see the light of the day in Delhi al ter its conquest by theMussalmans * 


t. Siyar-ulAaliya. p. 46 . 

2. Hie it* tW ° f 

only. Later todtirafa have added several other names to this list. 

3 For brief biographical accounts, s« Siyar-ul-Auhya.pV. 1S6-1W: S&r-ufr 
‘ < ST °iS,Sr.ji- 4khyar Op. 29-36 An account of hi5 conversations was 

prtSrd Sy one ofhis Jmndstms in a lestknown. but very important, work Sar.r-u t-Sudvr, 

4, The Smi,r-us-Sudur, quotes the following statement of the Shaikh: 

^ »ofj f*-J (£**) jl ^ ^ ^ 

p. 8. See also Akfsbar-Mt-Akhyor. p. 29. 
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In his early years he had led a very voluptuous life 1 , hut, when he joined 
the circle of Shaikh Mu'in-u'd-dirTs disciples, a sudden change came upon 
him. He repented for his past sins and adopted the life or a mystic in all 
sincerity and with all its rigours. He became so thoroughly disgusted with 
things material and mundane that he warned his visitors against discussing 
worldly affairs in his mystic gatherings. 1 Impressed by his devotion 
to the mystic way of life, Shaikh Mu'in-u'd-din gave him the title of Suhan- 
u'uTarikin (King of Recluses). 1 

Far from the hurry and bustle of medieval towns. Shaikh Hamid-u’d- 
din lived the self-sufficient life of an Indian peasant at Suwal, a small village 
in Nagaur. Whatever he needed—and his needs never exceeded a few 
maunds or grain and a few yards of rough hand-woven cloth — he himself 
produced and scrupulously avoided coming into contact with the government 
of the day. His life at Nagaur affords one of the earliest glimpses of Muslim 
family life in the Indian countryside. He lived in a small mud house and eked 
out his meagre subsistence by cultivating a single bighah of land. 4 The prin¬ 
ciple or the rotation of crops being unknown in those days, 1 he cultivated 
half of his land in one season and the other half in the next. He dressed 
himself like a typical Indian peasant and used two sheets of cloth to cover 
the upper and the lower parts of his body.' He kept a cow in his house and 
himself milched it. 8 His wife-a lady of fervent piety and strong mystic 
temperament— spent her time in cooking and spinning like a peasant wo¬ 
man* Like most of the villagers amongst whom he lived. Shaikh Hamid- 
u‘d-din was a strict vegetarian. 11 His dislike for meat-eating was so great 
that he warned his disciples against distributing meat-preparations for 


1. Styar-ui-AuUya, p. 156; Siyar-u't-'AriJln, p. ]j, 

2. Sarur^u's-Sudur (MS) p. 5. 

p*. / a > m w j 

3. Akhbarru'i-Akhyar, p r 29. 

. y ,E9£ Njfiaur. see Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute iw„ 
November 1940, M.A. Chaghtai's article: Nagaur, a forgotten kingdom (pa 166-J 83)’ 

o+ “ +• ™”“ i “ 

ffiasse s&’ssb.'etsi •“ imrai "“ d * «“k—— 

7, Amir Khyrd writes afroyi him; 


r?i ^ )*% ) L j^ J . ,-f yi jJti. iJcji 
Sfyar-tt'i-Aiiliya, p, 157. 

8. Samr-tfj-Sudvr (MS) p. 14. 

9. SsrUr-it'^Slidur (MS) p. 9. 

iO r Sarur-M's-Stiebir (MS) pp. 10,43 
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blessing bis soul after his death. 1 The family carried on conversation in 
Hindi vi . 1 

Touched by his penitence and poverty, the muqta' of Nagaur offered 
a plot ofland and some cash to him. The Shaikh apologized saying that 
none of his cider saints had accepted a government gift. The muqta 1 then 
reported the matter to the Sultan who sent 500 silver tankahs with a farman 
conferring a village on him. When the muqta" presented the royal gift to him, 
he hastened to inform his wife just to study her reactions to the prospects of 
a life of material prosperity and comfort. The couple was in such a state of 
penury at that time that the wife had a tattered dupana on her head, and 
the saint a grimy loin-cloth on his body. "O Khwaja”, replied his wife, “Do 
you want to disgrace years of spiritual devotion and penitence by accepting 
this gift? Do not worry. I have spun two seers of yam. It would suffice for 
preparing a loin-cloth for you and a dupatta for me”. Shaikh Hamid was de¬ 
lighted at this reply. He informed the muqta' that he had decided not to 
accept the royal gift. Him self convinced that sainthood could not be recon¬ 
ciled with possession of material means, he severely criticised some of those 
contemporary saints who Jed a life of affluence and plenty. Once Shaikh 
Mu'in-u’d-din pul a question to an audience in Delhi: “Tell me who is the 
Shaikh of the times these days?” To the utter surprise of all those present. 
Shaikh Hamid-u*d-din replied: 

c i=-4 ^>3 

ljjhiA 'l=~ 4 jlJ***- 

(These days Jitai is (he Shaikh of the times. Whoever possesses the larger amount 
of jitais, is the Shaikh of the day). 

This attitude inevitably brought him into conflict with the leader of the 
Suhrawardi order in India, Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya of Multan. He 
wrote lone and acrimonious letters to him on this subject. Enraged at this 
blatant criticism of his father's behaviour, a son of Shaikh Baha-u’d-din 
Znkariyya travelled all the way from Multan to Nagaur and criticised Shaikh 
Hamid-u’d-din for not offering Friday prayers. Shaikh Hamid silenced 
hte critic by raising a legal objection to the demand of offering Friday prayers 
in Nagaur. “Nagaur is not a town and so Friday prayers cannot be held 
here,” 1 declared Shaikh Hamid. 

Shaikh Hamid-u'd-din was a man of affable temperament and wide 
human sympathies which made him a popular figure in Nagaur. His catho¬ 
licity of views is best illustrated by the fact that he could discern and 
appreciate spiritual virtues in non-Muslims also, 4 

l, Sarur-u'j-Sudtir (MS) p. JO. The Shaikh used to say : 

Li-dji if JtfL if A**fpJJ ,.$3*^ tT* jSI 

X Sarur-un-Stiduf (MS), pp. 43, 47, 71, 104, 106, etc. 

3. titiya, p. 158. 

4. Fawa t id‘Si't-Fiiod, P. 70. 
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Shaikh QutfMi T d-diti liakhtlyar Kaki 1 2 3 * {ob. 1235 A.D.), the other 
distinguished kkalifah of Shaikh Mu'ifMiM-dm, was a native of Aush s s 
a great centre of the Hallaji mystics.® After finishing his education at Au$h, 
he turned towards Baghdad where he met eminent mystics^ like Shaikh 
4 Abdul Qadir Gilani, Shaikh Shihab-u'd-diti Suhr&wardi, Qazl Hamid-u'd-din 
and Shaikh Auhad*u’d*din KirmanL" It was in the mosque of Abu Lais 
Samarqauda that he met Shaikh Mu'm-uM-din and decided to join the circle 
of his disciples. 

When Shaikh MtTin-vfd-din Chishli turned tow r ard India, Shaikh 
Qutb-u'd-din took to travels in other lands. He reached Delhi several years 
after his master^ arrival at Ajmer After a brief stay at Multan, he left for 
Delhi where the Turks w r ere busy laying foundations of Muslim political 
and cultural institutions. Eminent Muslim saints, divines and scholars had 
flocked to this city from all sides and the enlightened and liberal patronage 
of Sultan Iltutmish offered them a safe haven of refuge. 5 6 When Shaikh 
Qutb-uM-din Bakhtiyar Kaki entered the town* Iltutmish accorded a hearty 
welcome to him and requested him to stay near his palace. But the Shaikh 
wanted to avoid identification with the centre of imperial power and conquest. 
He, therefore, refused to live with the Sultan, Iltutmish, however, made it 
a point to visit his khanqah outside the city twice a week,® Once the Shaikh 
thus advised the Sultan: 


]. For his life, see 5/wr pp. 48-57; Sfyar^PAr^pp, 1^31; Akhtar- 

ii FAkhyur, pp, 24-26: Gvh&r-f^Abr&r (MS}; Xfir'al-u'J-Atrpr {MS): Sty-Qf-it'i-Aq{&b H 

Pp, 142-161 and Rauzah'i-Aqftsb' pp. 3-30, 

2. Aush is a town in Farghanah, south-east of Andijan. Prof. Louis Massignon 
very kindly informed me; 'T have published from the Russian iranslatlon of Sidikov, a 
Qaraqyrapghy text in praise of HaJlaj ( Mansur), in the toiue das Etudes hfoiritques, 
1946, 77-78, proving that Osh was a centre of the Mansuri Sufis." 

3. A Sufi order named after the famous Fenian mystic Abul Mughi* al-Hus&itl 
bin Mansur-al-Halliij (244-305 A-H./E5R-922 A-D,). The doctrines of the Hallajiya order 
may be thus summarised: 

(a) in Flqh t the five even the Hajj may be replaced by other works {kaqof- 

a'Ftoasd'k). 

(b) in Afl/jm, God's transcendence [tanzih) above the limits of creation (ruf crr) h 
the existence of an uncreated Divine spirit {RttfaFNatiqah), which becomes 
united with the created Ruh {spirit} of ihe iscetfc (httlul-at-tehuf^/n-aaou): 
the saint becomes the living and personal witness of God, whence [be saying: 
AnFHaqq "I mn creative Truth-'' 

(c> in Ttuawwqf, perfect union with the divine will through desire of and 
submission to suffering. 

_4. Shaikh Auhad-u'd-din Hamid al-Kirmani was an eminent disciple of Shaikh 
Qutb-u'd-din Albahri and had associated with the great mystic Shaikh Muhi-u’d-din lbn-i- 
'Arabi who has referred to him in has famous work, Futuhatd-\feteiah. For brief 
biographical notice, see No/ahit^FUms, pp. 355-387. 

5. Taboqur-FNasiri, p. 166 l Fuiuh-uS'Safaiw T pp. 109-110. 

6. Styar di-Arijfn, p. 2J. 
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*0 ruler of Delhi! It is incumbent on thee to be good to aU poor 
people, mendicants, dervishes and helpless folk. Treat all men 
kindly and strive for their welfare. Everyone who thus behaves 
towards his subjects is looked after by the Almighty and alt his enemies 
turn into friends’. 1 

lltutmish offered the post of Shaikh-u't-tehtn to him, but he 
declined to accept it. 1 Shaikh Najm-u’d-din Sughra was then appointed 
to this post. A vain and self-conceited man as Sughra was, he grew 1 
jealous of Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din who was respected by the Sultan and 
the people alike. 1 Shaikh Mu'in-u’d-din Chishti was deeply grieved 
at this attitude of the Shaikh-u't-Istam* He asked his disciple to 
quit Delhi and accompany him to Ajmer. The people of Delhi received 
this news with a heavy heart and when the Shaikh and his disciple set out 
for Ajmer, they followed them for miles, lltutmish himself followed the 
two saints. Shaikh Mu'in-u’d-din was deeply touched with this spontane¬ 
ous expression of love and affection for his disciple. He allowed Shaikh 
Qutb-u’d-din to remain in Delhi. Lltutmish kissed the feel of Shaikh 
Mu’in-u'd-din and brought Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din back to the capital*. 

Though Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din Bakhtiyar did not associate himself 
with the ruler or the bureaucracy in building the political institutions of the 
Delhi Sultanate, he extended his moral support to the Sultan in the construc¬ 
tion of public works and centres of cultural activity. Many hagiological 
works refer to his keen interest in the construction of the famous water- 
reservoir, the Hauz-i-Shamsi. 

Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din was very fond of mystic music (sama). One 
day he was invited to an audition party held in the khanqah ol Shaikh Ali 
Sijzi. When the singers recited the verses: 

f> ^ ylexi* 

jf t* 

(To the victims or ihe dagger of Submission 
There comes a new life ai every moment from the Unseen World), 
he was suddenly overtaken by a slate of ecstasy and for four days he could 


1. 

S. 


Risateh Ha! KhotTwadah-i-CMshi, (MS) T f lib. 

Siyar'u'l-'Arifin* p. 2L, Juratt says that this offer was made after the death of 
Maulanft JmnaWd-din Muhammad Bistimi (p. 21) but tfafcdoes not seem to be correct 
ft appear from the Tahcqai-i-Nesm (Raveriy P- that Maukpa Btemt 

sunived IItutmisti and was appointed Shaikhs t-lHam by Sultan Nosir-u d-tlLti Mat jtiu 
in 653 A-H. 


3. Siyor-uf-AuUyfi, p* 54. 

4, Siyar-tfi-A pp. 34-55; F- 208, 
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oot gel out of this emotional storm. 1 On the fifth night (Rnbi'uf-Awwal 
14, 633/November 15, 1235) he breathed his last. 

Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din Bakhliyar left two chief khalifa ks —Shaikh 
Badr-u'd-din Ghaznavi* and Shaikh Farld-u’d-din Mas'ud Ganj-j-Shakar.* 
The former attained some popularity in Delhi but did not succeed in organiz¬ 
ing the silsitah on firm foundations. The latter lived and worked mainly 
in Hansi and Ajodhan and it was due to his efforts that the Chishti order 
attained an all-India status and its branches came to be established in 
many important towns of India. 


Shaikh Badr-u'd-din Ghaznavi was, in certain respects, a typical 
example of the material and moral conflicts of his age. He came to Lahore 
under the stress of unfavourable conditions of his homeland and, probably, 
attracted by the prospects of a peaceful and prosperous life in the newly 
emerging Empire of Delhi, While in Lahore, he was overtaken by a feeling 
of homesic kness. He could n ot decide w he ther he shou Id proceed to Del hi, 

where he had a son-in-law, or return to Ghaznin where his parents and 
relatives lived. To get out of this dilemma, he consulted the Quran and 
was directed to go to Delhi. Later on he came to know that Ghaznin had 
been ransacked by the Mongols and alt his relations had been killed. This 
tragic incident drove his mind inwards and he took to mysticism. But 
mysticism could not mould into unity the broken fragments of his persona¬ 
lity and his mind remained torn by contradictions. The traditions of the 
silsitah, to which he had associated himself, demanded total rejection of all 
earthly ties and severance of all contacts with the rulers and the bureaucracy. 
But the imperial city of Delhi had its own allurements which it was difficult 
to ignore. Shaikh Badr-u'd-din too could not hold fast to the traditions 
of his silsitah. He attached himself to Malik Nizam-u'd-din Kharitahdar 
who constructed a khanqah for him and undertook to bear all its expenses. 
Not long afterwards, the Kharitahdar was thrown into prison on a charge 
of malversation. This created financial crisis in the khanqah of Shaikh 
Badr-u'd-din and in great distress he wrote to Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar 
soliciting his spiritual help in the matter. Shaikh Farid expressed his 
disapproval of the ways of Shaikh Badr-u'd-din and charged him of devial- 
ing from the path of the Chishti saints, 4 


]. SsyaF^u't-AuHya, p. 55; Siyar-tfi-'Arifin, p B 3L 

^ biog^phical accoiiTils, see Slyar ukAatim, pp. 164-166- Khait* r7- 

p- »:•£?& 

<r a.ii SUSS^SSm ii !.‘ m M “• “-*■ n ‘ l <" -> r<™ 

4. Fawa'ld-u'bFu'ad, p. 79; Khair-v't-Mujatls, p. 188. 
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Shaikh Farid’s criticism apart, Shaikh Badr-u'dHdin commanded 
great respect in the mystic circles of Delhi, He was a post 1 and preacher* 
of great eminence. But he could not make any appreciable contribution to 
the expansion of the lilsitah. He was sadly mistaken in his calculations 
if he thought that a khanqah run on the basis of guaranteed payments 
could serve the spiritual needs of the people. Mystic records refer to only 
one of his disciples—Shaikh Imam-u’d-din Abdal. 1 

The most outstanding figure of the Chishti s'dsilah during the thirteenth 
century was, however. Shaikh Farid-u’d-din Mas’ud Ganj-i-Shakar (. 1175- 
1265). He gave to the Chishti silsiiah the momentum of an organized spiri¬ 
tual movement. 


Bom in a qazi family of Kahtwal (near Multan), Shaikh Farid was 
drawn towards mysticism very early in his life. It was in a madrasah attached 
to a mosque in Multan that he first met Shaikh Qutb-u’d-din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki and got himself initiated into the Chishti discipline. After completing 
his study of the External Sciences {'ulum-bzahiri), he turned to spiritual 
practices and penitences. “All the Shaikhs of India”, remarks Muhammad 
Ghausi, “arc unanimous in declaring that no saint has excelled Gan}-i-Shakgr 
in his devotions and penitences*," He was probably the first and the last 
Indo-Muslim saint who performed the Chilbh-i-Ma'ku^, one of the most 
hazardous of spiritual exercises. After completing his course of mystic 
discipline at the feet of Shaikh Qutb-u’d-din, he settled at Hansi, an ancient 
town in the Hisar district. Later on he moved to Ajodhan, It was in that 
neglected and out-of-the-way town that he came into the full gaze of history 
and spiritually starved people turned to him from every part of the country. 
The following two incidents, as recorded by Amir Hasan Sijzi, on the autho¬ 
rity of Shaikh Nizam-ti’d-din Auliya, give some idea of his popularity: 


(jl When Shaikh Farid visited Delhi after the death of Shaikh Quth-u d-din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki. he was deluged by visitor*. From early momirte 11,1 n L s ,j 

he had*to attend to his visitors and accept their invitations for fasts“fc™ 
lo siiin for con Ere Rational prayer much before the scheduled time because of the large 
MS Of admff who waitwi for him all along, the way. As he slapped out ofiu 
home, people eagerly rushed toward* hkfl p his hands and encircled him, ho sooner 


1. Amir Ktuird has referred to hi* dfwan. (5 iyar- uhA uliya, p, 165)* It is extinct 


now. 


Rif&lah 


2. Fawa'idtilFuad, p + 1M, 

5, For brief biographical account of Shaikh Imam-iTd-din Abdal, s«: 

Hal Khaiwmiati-i-Chishi (MS), Jtatnh-MqtA pp< S 243 , 

Maulana Taj-tfd-dili, the author vf Rlsslaft Hat Kham'adah-FChUkt* wa* a 
Spiritual descendant of Shaikh Irrtarn-LTd-din Abdal, _ His ^pirrtual mentor, Mauiann 
'ImatWd-din, w*s a khalffith of Shaikh ShihaWd-din b Ash L q who ^ the son and 
successor of Shaikh Tmam-u'd-din Abdal, 

4, Gutzar ^Ahrar (MS)* 

5. See note supra. 
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did be uuuiogc to come out of this circle dial he found himself surrounded by another 
group. He got rid of one circle io be enmeshed into another and this process went on 
until he reached the mmque, tired and wearied. One day he felt annoyed with the 
people who had thus surrounded him on his way to the rnosque. "This is a blessing of 
God/ 1 a disciple told him, “why do you get wuioyedT 1 3 '* 

(ii) Fn i he month of Shswwal 651 A,H./ J252 A D* Sultan Nasir-u'ddtn marched 
towards Uchch and Multan. In the way his soldiers decided to pay their respecy to Shaikh 
Farid. When the soldiers flocked to the city all the streets and bazars of Ajodhan were 
blocked. I t was impossible 10 shake hands and bless personally every one of ihese soldiers. 
A sleeve of Baba Farid's shin was hung on a thoroughfare so that pccplc might touch and 
bo- As the crowd moved, the sleeve was torn to pieces. The Shaikh himself was so 
painfully mobbed that he requested his disciples to encircle him in order to save his person 
from the eager public trying to elbow its way to him 1 

Shaikh Farid trained and tutored a very large number of disciples who* 
Jatcr on* set up independent kharrqah and disseminated the teachings of the 
Chishti sitsiiah. Later mystic tazkiraks give legendary figures of hi skkoilfah^* 
Mir Khurd, however* refers only to the following seven kh&Ufahs of the 
Shaikh: 

L Shaikh Jamabifd-din Hansvi 

2* Shaikh Jfajib-u'drdin Muiawakkil 

3. Shaikh Badr-u'd-din Ishaq 

4. Shaikh "Ali Sabir 

5. Shaikh ‘Arif 

6. Maul ana Fakhr-u*d-din Safa ha ni 

7. Shaikh Ntzam-tTd-din Auliya. 

Shaikh JamaFu’d-difi was one of the mosi cherished disciples of Shaikh 
Farid who used to say: “Jamal is our jamal (beauty). 4 " Shaikh Baha-u T d- 
din Zakariyya once offered to exchange all his disciples for him but Shaikh 
Farid replied that any such transaction was possible regarding mal (property}* 
hut not in case of jmud (beauty) 5 . When Shaikh Jamal-u*d-din joined the 
discipline of Shaikh Farid lie was the kfusttb of HansL At the instance of 
his Shaikh, he resignod his post and severed all ties with the government 
of the day* As one who had seen better days, the pangs of starvation 
proved too severe for him and, on one occasion, he requested Shaikh Nizam- 
u*d-din Atiliya to inform Shaikh Farid about hi$ miserable circumstances* 


1. firwm'id- itf-JVdA pp. E 45-146 

2. FeM't&u'i-nfai, p. 145. 

3. Siyar-ift-Aqfab, p. 175. Mu'lfhrfd-difl *Abdu]lah (Mdarl/^fi-Wakyat MS* 
VoL l 9 p. 267)+ makes very curious statements in connection with the kkelifah* of Shaikh 
Farid. He says thru Shaikh Farid had 10*000 khafi/ah on the earth, 18,000 jn the sea, 
400 in the air, 400 on the sky and 400 on the KufrJ-Qqf. The whole account is saturated 
with superstilion and. is incrtdible for our purpose. 

4. Sfyw u l-Auliya, p. 178. 

5+ Gukar-i-Abrvr (MS), 
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Shaikh Farid, however, remarked 1 : 

lj jf mJg 4 tj jjij*. i) jf 

(Tell him that when a wilayat— spiritual territory—is assigned to any¬ 
one, it is his duty to bear its burden). 

Shaikh Jamal was a man of great learning. His two works—a Persian 
diwart, and an Arabic treatise, Mulhamat— bear testimony to his scholarship. 


Shaikh Jamal died during the life-time of his master. His maid-servant, 
known as Umm-u'J-Mummin, took Maulatia Burhan-u'd-din, son of Shaikh 
Jamal, 1 to the great Shaikh. Maulana Burhan was a boy of tender ago 
at that time, but, regardless of this fact, the Shaikh conferred his khllafat* 
namah 3 on him and instructed him to benefit from the company of Shaikh 
Nizam-u'd-din at Delhi. The maid-servant, who was taken by surprise 
at this generosity of the Shaikh, submitted: 'Khwaja Burkan-u'd-din bala 
kai ’ (Khwaja Burhan-u’d-din is a (mere) child.) Shaikh Farid promptly 
replied: i Ponun ka eftond bhi bain Aula hai' (The crescent is also small.)*. 


Shaikh Burhan-u'd-din, however, did not enrol any disciples. “It is 
not meant for me”, he used to say, “to enrol anyone as my disciple when 
Hazrat Nizam-u'd-din Muhammad is there®.” Shaikh Qutb-u’d-din 
Munawwar 4 , a distinguished disciple and khaiifah of Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din 
Auliya, was his son. 


L Siyar-u*t*Auitya w p. 1®& 

2- Shaikh Jamal had two sons. The ejdcr one was a rmjzub bill, sometimes, he 
recovered his consciousness and spoke very wisely. Once he told Shaikh JMsam-u d-dm 
Auliya: "Knowledge in a great veil * When asked to explain what he meant, he hic 
'Knowledge is distinct from truth and whatever is distinct from truth a a veil. 
Siyar-rfl-Auliy&, p T 134. 

For a detailed account of the descendant of Shaikh JamaV-u'd-din. see Sirafu’n- 
Nasab, by Muhammad Siraj-ul-Haqq (Published in 1313 A^H. Printed at Zia-u Malain 
Press, Qadiyan), 

3 Shaikh Farid also bestowed upon him she prayer carpel and the staff which 
Shaikh Jamal had left and remarked: "You have the same authority from me as your 
father had." SiyeF-u m l-AitHya+ pp- 132-183. 

4. Siyat-H'I-Attliya, > p, 133. 

j* He had very great respect for Shaikh NiEun-u'dHdsn Auliya. Every lime that 
he visited Delhi, Shaikh Nizun-iAMfai ordered a cot to be placed for him in his Janata 
khonah but Shaikh Burhan-u*d-dln P out of respect for the Shaikh* never slept on it. It 
is said that whenever he went to see the Shaikh he changed his clothes and perfumed 
himself. Sfyar-u' I-Auliya* pp. 183-134. 

6, He was one of those three contemporary saints of Muhammad bin TugWtHS— 
Shaikh Nasir-ii'd-din Chinagh and Shaikh Sham^u d-dm Yahyft being the other two—who 
kept alive the traditions of the Chishti sihi M at a very cm teal moment in its history and 
refused to subordinate themselves to the dictates of the Sultan. For biographical details 
sec Siyur-uf-AuHiii' op. 247-253, Tarikh-i*F'ins ShM 9 "AM, PP- 4^3-424; Akhhvr uJ- 
Akhyar, pp. 81-83; Mir'& ul-Asrar, MS, pp. 641-643; Gtdzar-i-Abrar MS, Afa uiif-u b 
Wvfayat MS, Vol. I p pp. 293-303; AftfMHtV TvttN#* MS P f. U5U. 
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Shaikh Najib-u'd-din Mutawakkil* was the youngest brother of Shaikh 
Farid. He came to Delhi to complete his education, but, eventually, he 
decided to settle there permanently. “For seventy years”. Shaikh Nizam- 
u’d'din Auliya once informed his audience, "Shaikh Najib-u’d-din lived in 
the city. He had neither properly nor pension. He lived resigned to the 
will of God along with his family and passed his days happily. [ have not 
seen anyone like him in the city 1 /' Shaikh Farid had granted his khilafat 
to hint but we have no record of his disciples. He died a few months before 
Shaikh Farid and was buried outside the city, near the Danvazah-i- 
Mandah*. 

Maulana Badr-u’d-din Ishaq*, another distinguished khaUJah of Shaikh 
Farid, was an eminent scholar of Delhi. He used to perform the duties of 
personal service to the Shaikh and was in charge of the general supervision 
of his jama'at khanoh, Besides, it was his duty to draft certificates of 
khilafat. He did not enrol any disciple during the life-time of his Shaikh, 
except the of Dipalpur, Malik Sharaf~u*d-din Kubra, about whom 

the Shaikh had instructed him to admit into his discipline. 5 


Maulana Badr-u’d-din Ishaq wrote a scholarly book on Arabic 
grammar— Tasrif-i-Badari *—which has not survived. 

Shaikh Farid had married his daughter, Bibi Fatimah, to him. After 
the Shaikh’s death, he shifted to the Junta* Masjid of Ajodhan and began 
to teach Quran to boys of tender age. He was so deeply attached to his 
master that he did not long survive him. Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya, 
who was much indebted to him, called his family to Delhi and took personal 
interest in the training and education of his sons 7 . 


Shaikh ‘Ala-u’d-din ‘Ali b. Ahmad Sabir*, the founder of the Sabiri 
branch of the Chishti silsilaft , is said to have been a prominent disciple of 


brwf biographical notices, see Favaid-u't-Fu'ad, pp. 14-15, 29,78-79: 
hfiatr-uFMajalts, pp. 75-7$, Siyof-tit^Arfn, pp. 97-101; Akhbar-u'UAkhw, np, 59-60- 
Cuh^i-Ahrar (MS}; Mir'at-u'UAsrar, (MS): Wortf-uV -Watayut (MS). 

2, Siyer-ut-Auliya, p r 167. 

3, $tyap*a’(-Auliya, p, 169. 

4a fPi *5" biographical noises, see Fa*aid-u't-Fitod t pp. 59-74 etc.: Sivat-t/I- 
^h>«. pp. 162-176; Khair-ut-Meiali;, pp, 116-130. 137, 224; Siyar-u'l-'Arifa, pp, 4Z S5 
Akhbfau i'Akhyar, pp. 66-67; Mir'ai-u'l-Asrar (MS); Stv arij-u'S-Wahyut, Vol. f, 

5. £iyGr-u ?-AuiiyQ> p. 17 5* 

6. Si}Kir-uj-Auliya, p r 173. 

7 + Siyar-ui-Aniiva, pp, 171-172. 
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Shaikh Farid. It Ls most unfortunate that no early account of this great 
saint is available. No con temporary, or even semi-contemporary, historian 
or tazkirak writer has referred to him. Literature about him becomes pro¬ 
fuse from the time of Shah Jahan when the author of $iyar+u'l~Aqiab wrote 
about him and the circumstances that led to the discovery of his grave in 
Kalyar, many years after his death 1 2 3 4 5 * 7 8 . The Sabiri silsilah, however, came into 
the full light of history when Shaikh Ahmad ‘Abd-u’l-Haqq 1 (ob. B37 A,H./ 
1433 A.O.) established a great mystic centre at Rudauli (in the Barabanki 
district) and began to propagate the teachings of the silsilah. 

Very brief and casual accounts or Shaikh ‘Arif and Maulana Fakhr-u'd- 
din Safahani are found in the Fawa'id-u'l-Fu'ad and the Siyar-u'l-Auliya. 


The most outstanding khalifa ft of Shaikh Farid was Shaikh Nizam- 
u’d-din Auliya*. It was under him that the Chishti silsilah Reached its 
highest watermark 1 . For nearly half a century he lived and worked in 
Delhi. All sorts or men, says Barani, visited him and found spiritual solace 
in his company*. Almost all the spiritual descendants of the disciples of 
Shaikh Farid, as well as Shaikh Farid's own descendants, accepted him 
as their spiritual leader*. 

Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din left for Ajodhan suddenly, without any previous 
preparation*. He met Shaikh Farid on a Wednesday in 655 A-H, 1 /1W7 
A.D. The aging Shaikh discerned in him a true successor to himself, 
to Shaikh Qutb-u’d-din Bakhtiyar Kaki and, in fact, to all the great Chishti 
mystics of the past and welcomed him with the couplet: 

*OjJ Lj'-jf LfJe J 

Uii Ifjb- u-jliiil 


t, Siyor-u'l’Aqtab, p. 183. Kalyar is near Roorkce in the Sahantnpur District of 
the Uttar Pradesh, 

2. For brief biographical notices, see Styctr-tfi-AQtab, pp, 215-222; Akhbar-u'F 
Akhyar, pp , 182-L 84; Mir'al-u'l-Airar (MSI, p, 917 «t set}, 

3, For his life and teachings, see Faw&’id-u’l-Fu'ad, Siyar-u'i-Auliyo, Khair-u'F 
Mujalis, Inwamr-ti , t-Ktfam and Durar-i-Nizamiyah (MS), See also, StyOMt't-'Arifin, 
pp, 59-91; Akkbar-u'l-Akkya^ pp, 54-59, Mlr’at-u'l-Airw (MS) 581: Ma'arii-u'l-Welayat 
(MS). Vol, I; Gulzar-l-Ahrar (MS); Mcutib-iii-Tattbw MS; A'in-i-Akbarl, it pp, 203-209; 
Tarikh-i-Ferisktah, Vol. II, pp. 301-39S; Shajorat-u'UAnwar (MS); Iqtibas-u'l-Anwar (MS), 
ff I82a-18db; Nafahahul-Viu, pp. 452-53. 


4. Tarikh-l-Firo: Shtihi, p. 363, 

5. A'in-i-Akbari, VOL IT. p. 208. 

& e. g. Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din Mura wwar, Shaikh Kabir-u’d-din, Khwajs 

* Aziz-u’d-dis, Khwaja Muhammad, Shaikh Et&mal-u’d-din. 

7, See Nafohat-u'i-ijns, p, 452; Shaikh Nizatn-u'd-din spends a whole night in 
the Jurra' Masjid of Delhi; in the caornmg he hears i im'azzin recite the following verse; 
"Has the time not come for the true believers that their hearts may tremble at the remem¬ 
brance of the Lord," {Quran s, 57: 16) and decides to proceed to Ajodhan and lay h.4 
head at the feel of Shaikh Farid. 

8, Siyor-u’t-Auliya, p. 106. 
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Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din excitedly struggled within himself to give expression 
to his own eagerness to see him, but hi$ nerves failed him and he began 
to tremble. With great difficulty he told the saint: 

KOjj i_JU 

(I had strong desire to meet you}. 

“Every new comer is nervous 1 ," remarked Shaikh Farid and admitted 
him into his discipline. 

“Should I give up my studies and devote exclusively to supererogatory 
prayers, aurad and i vaza'i/V', Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din asked his master after 
initiation. “I never ask any one to discontinue his studies/’ replied Shaikh 
Farid, "Carry on both of them, and (finally) whichever gets the upper hand, 
devote yourself to that. Some knowledge is also necessary for a dervish 2 3 4 5 6 ." 

Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din visited Ajodhan three times during the lifetime 
of the great Shaikh 1 , During his second visit, he studied with him six 
chapters of the Qurm, five chapters of the 'Awarif-ul-Ma'iirif and two other 
books*. In Jamadi I, 664 A.H,/1265 A.D., Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din visited 
his master for the last time, The Shaikh showered many blessings on him 
and said: "1 have given you both the worlds. Go and take the kingdom 
of Hindustan*/’ 

On Ramazan 13, 664 A.H./1265 A.D., Shaikh Farid granted his khUafat 
namah to Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya and instructed him to devote his 
life to the propagation of the Chishti mystic principles. Garani has 
given u$ a detailed account of the popularity and influence of the Shaikh. 
He writes: “Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din had opened wide the doors of his 
discipleship.,,and admitted (all sorts of people into his discipline) nobles 
and plebians, rich and poor, learned and illiterate, citizens and villagers, 
soldiers and warriors, frec-men and slaves* and these people refrained from 
many improper things, because they considered themselves disciples of the 
Shaikh; if any of the disciples committed a sin. he confessed it 
(before the Shaikh) and vowed allegiance anew. The general public 
showed an inclination to religion and prayer; men and women, 

1. Fav.a'id^u'l-Fu'ad, p. 30, Siyor-u'l-Auiiya, p. W7. 

2. Siyor-u'l-Autiya, p, LOT. 

3. FevrfkWLFu'ad, p, 4Z 

4. Fowa'ld-u'i-Fb'ad, p. 163. J iyar-ui- Auliya. p. 106. 

5. Siyar-u’f-AtiHya, p, 131-132. 

6. For the Shaikh's explanation for admitting all sods of people into his 
discipleship, see Siyar-u't-Autiya, pp. 346-348, where the author gives a long extract from 
Zta-u’d-din Ba rani's Hasrat Numah which is extinct. 
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young and old, shop-keepers and servants, children and slaves, all came to 
say their prayers. Most of them who visited the Shaikh frequently, offered 
their Chasht 1 2 and tehraq prayers regularly. Many platforms, with 
thatched roofs over them, were constructed on the way from the city to 
Ghiyaspur; wells were dug, water-vessels were kept, carpets were spread, 
and a servant and a hafiz was stationed at every platform so that the people 
going to the Shaikh may have no difficulty in saying their supererogatory 
prayers. Due to regard for the Shaikh’s discipkship all talk of sinful 
acts had disappeared from the people. There were no topics of conversa¬ 
tion among most people except inquiries about the prayers or Chasht, Awabht 
and Tahajjud. How many genuflections {rak'ats) they contained? What 
Surah of the Quran to recite in each rak'at? What invocations {du'a} arc 
to follow each prayer? How many rak'ats does the Shaikh say every night; 
and what part of the Quran in every rak'at and what daruds (blessing on the 
Prophet)? What was the custom of Shaikh Farid and Shaikh Bakhtiyar? 
Such were the questions which the new disciptes asked from, the old. They in¬ 
quired about fasting and prayer and about reducing their diet. Many persons 
took to committing the Quran to memory. The new disciples of the Shaikh 
were entrusted to the old. And the older disciples had no other occupation 
but prayer and worship, aloofness from the world, the study of books on 
devotion and the lives of saints. And God forbid that they should ever talk 
or hear about the worldly affairs or turn towards the house of worldly men, 
for such things they considered to be entirely sinful and wrong. Interest in 
supererogatory prayers alone had developed to such an extent that at the Sul¬ 
tan’s court many amirs, clerks, guards, and royal slaves had become the Shai¬ 
kh’s disciples. They said their Chasht and Ishraq prayers and fasted on the 
13th, 14th and 15th of every lunar month (Ayyam-i-Biz) as well as during the 
first ten days of Zit Hijjah. There was no quarter of the city in which a 
gathering of the pious was not held every month or after every twenty 
days with mystic songs that moved them to tears. Many disciples of the 
Shaikh finished the tarawik* prayers in their houses or in the mosques. Those 
with greater perseverance passed the whole night standing in their prayers 
throughout the month of Ramazan, on Fridays and during the days of the 
Hajj. The higher disciples stood in the prayers for a third or three-fourths 
of the night throughout the years, while others said their morning prayers 

1. In addition 10 the five compulsory Uan) prayers— Fair, Zuhr , ‘Air, Maghrib 
and ‘Mo—there are five recommended iiunnai) prayers (J) Ishraq, offered after sunrise; 
(ii) Chitihr, offered at forenoon; ft© Zwal, offered after mid-day; (lv> Avabin, offered 
at twilight and (v) Tahajjud, offered between mid-night and early dawn. 

2 , The prayers of usually twenty rak'ats, recited at night during the month of 
Ramazan. 
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with the ablution of their '‘Isita prayer. Some of the disciples had) by now, 
reached to eminence in spiritual power through this education. 


“Owing to the influence of the Shaikh, most of the Mussulmans of this 
country developed interest in mysticism, prayers and aloofness from the 
world, and came to have a faith in the Shaikh. The hearts of men having 
become virtuous by good deeds, the very name of wine, gambling and other 
forbidden things never came to any one’s lips. Sins and abominable vices 
appeared to people as bad as infidelity. Out of regard for one another the 
Mu&salmans refrained from open usury and regrating (ihtikar), while the 
shop-keepers, from fear, gave up speaking lies, using false weights and 
deceiving the ignorant. Most of the scholars and learned men, who 
frequented the Shaikh's company, applied themselves to books on devotion 
and mysticism. The books Qui-u'i-Quitib', Ihya-u'i-Uivm* and its transla¬ 
tion*, 'Awarif*, Kashf-u’l-Makjuti*, ShroJi-i-Ta'arruf*, Risalah-i-Qushciiri 1 , 
Marsad'u'l-'ibad 6 ^ Maktubat-i^Aiit-u'l-Quzzat* and the Lawa'ih and 
Lawama ‘of Qazi Hamid-u'd-din Nagaun w found many purchasers, as also 
did the Fawa'id-u'!-Fu ad of Amir Hasan owing to the sayings of the 
Shaikh which it contains. People asked the booksellers about books of 
devotion. No handkerchief was seen without a tooth brush (miswak) or 
a comb tied to it. Owing to the great number of purchasers, the price of 
water and leathern vessels became high. In short, God had created the 
Shajkh as a peer of Shaikh Junaid 11 and Shaikh Bay arid 11 in these later days 


I- Written by Maulana Abu Talib Maori (ob. 996 A.D.) published from Cairo in 
2 volumes m 1310 A.H./I892 A.D, 


2 . 

1393 A.D. 


Wrilten by IroamGhazzali (ob- 1111 A.D.) published from Cairo in 131J A.H,/ 


3, i.e, Kimiyo-i-Sa'edat (Newat Kishore, Lucknow, 1324 A.H-'1907 A.D.), 

, _ . 4. Written by Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din Suhrawardi (ob, 1234 A.D.) first published 
id Ohio on ihe rnaipn of fh_m of I mam Ghazzal L 


5- Wrilten by Shaikh 'All Hijweri (ob. after 1074 A.D.), Persian teat (Gukar-i- 
Hind, Steam Press, Lahore); English translation by R. A- Nicholson (Luzac 1936). 

, , *>■ KUab-bTa'arrnf was written by Abu Baler Muhammad bin Ibrahim Bukhari 

(ob. 999 A_D.lL 


It is one of the classics on Islamic mysticism. The author of Kashfa'i-Zmm 
quotes a saying of the mystics about this book; "One who docs not know Tdarmf does not 
understand mysticism. 1 ' 


7. Written by Abu’l Qasim 'Abdu'l Karim Qushairi 
A.D. Published from Cairo in 1346 A.H./1927 A.D. 

fi. Written by Najm-u’d-din Razi in |123 A.D. 


9, *Ain-u'hQuzzat Hamadani (ob. 1130 A.D.), 

10. See Infra. 


(Ob. 1072 A.D.) in 1046 


(Tr) pp' 128-130**™ B Muilanimad Junaid («h 910 A.D.) See Kaikf-vfSfahjub 
106 et , iq. BByaZid TiifUI Bktami (0b ‘ 875 A ‘ E> J- Kuhf-ul.StahM (Tr.) p. 
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and adorned him with that divine love which cannot be understood by 
human wisdom. The virtues of a Shaikh-and the art of leading men (in the 
mystic path)—found their fulfilment and their final consummation in him. 

yf 10 ■ i i | ii« 

(Do not try to obtain eminence in this art, for it has come to an end 
with Nizami,)” 1 . 

Persona! and family life of the Chisht i salats 

Most of the Chishti saints lived under conditions of appalling poverty. 
They looked down upon possession of private property as a serious impedi¬ 
ment to the growth of one’s spiritual personality. Shaikh Mu’m-u’d-din 
and Shaikh Qutb-u’d-din Bakhtiyar never owned houses of their own. 
Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar built a small kuchcha house 1 only when his 
family had considerably increased during the later years of his life. He, 
however, firmly turned down the offer of a disciple to rebuild this house 
with baked bricks. “Mas'ud will not put brick on brick”, he told his dis¬ 
ciple*. Shaikh Farid's younger brother. Shaikh Najib-u’d-din Mutawakkil, 
lived in Delhi .with his wife and two sons, in a house which consisted of a 
single small room. It was under a broken choppar (thatched roof) over this 
room that he entertained his visitors*. For many years during his early life 
Shaikh Nixam-u'd-din Auliya had to wander from one quarter of the city 
to another in search of a roof to hide his head*. It was towards the end of 
Balban’s reign that he settled at Ghiyaspur and built a house for himself 
because without it he could not have the peace of mind necessary for 
fulfilling his mystic mission. Thus a small kuchcha house was the only 
exception which the Chishti mystics made to their interdict against possession 
of private property. Shaikh Nastr-u’d-din Chiragh, however, did not like 
even this exception*. 

Generally starvation conditions prevailed in the houses of the Chishti 
saints. They subsisted mostly on futvh (unasked Tor chanty). Shaikh 
Hamidu’d-dm Nagauri was probably the only Chishti saint of the 13th 
century who adopted cultivation in preference to futufi. Shaikh Farid 
Ganj-i-Shakar was forced by bis circumstances to permit his disciples to 


1. TafAk-t-Firoi Shahi. pp. 34J-347. 

2. When Shaikh Farid died, a door of (his house was pulled down to provide 
unbaked bricks for his pravc, Fawtr'id-v t-Fu p- 2I2„ 

3. Siyar-u'l-Aidlyc* p. 90. 

4. Khatr-jif-Mqfatts* P- 75. 

5 . Sivar-u' f-Auliyut pp. I OS-111- 

6. Khair-ul-Majatis, p. 233 + 
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circulate sanbil (a bowl made of dried and hollow gourd) and collect food*. 
No Chishti saint before him had permitted such a practice. In fact, even 
incurring of debts for household expenses was considered unbecoming of a 
mystic. Shaikh Farid had once declared: “The dervishes prefer dying of 
starvation to incurring any debt for the satisfaction of their (baser) desires. 
Debt and Resignation are poles apart and cannot subsist together 1 ”. 

When Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din Bakhttyar settled in Delhi, his household, 
including his wife, children and servants, consisted of nine souls in all*. 
When reduced to extremes, he borrowed money upto three hundred 
dirhams from a grocer {baqqai) who lived in his neighbourhood*. His 
spiritual mentor had permitted him to borrow money upto 500 dirhams, but 
he instructed his grocer-friend not to lend him more than 300 dirhams?. 
Later on the Shaikh decided to starve rather than incur any debts*. 
Following the same traditions, Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar and his brother, 
Najib-u d-d in Mutawakkil, quietly suffered the pangs of starvation but never 
borrowed anything from anybody. There were times when some futuh 
came to Shaikh Farid, but generally the atmosphere of his household remain¬ 
ed one of starvation. In the closing years of his life, he was in extre¬ 
mely difficult circumstances and the door oifutuh seemed to have been closed 
upon him. Almost the same was the condition of Shaikh Najib. Once 
some qahndars came to greet him on an ‘Eid day. Shaikh Najib had 
nothing to entertain them. Only by selling some article of the 
household he could buy food for his guests. He looked at his wife’s daman; 
it was torn and patched and could fetch no price. He glanced at his prayer- 
carpet; it was no better. Failing to provide anything for the visitors, 
he offered cold water to them * * * * 7 . When Bibi Fatimah, a pious and saintly 
lady of Delhi, came to know of the starving conditions of Shaikh Najib's 
household, she helped the family off and on*. 


Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya also passed his early years under the 
same distressing circumstances. “In the days of Ghiyas-u'd-din Balban,” 


1* Kfmir-tt'hMaiaiis, p. 150; Siyar-u I-Auliya, p. 66. 

2. Siyar-u'l-Auliya, j>. 66; Siyar-u'h'Arifitt, p. 62. 

3, Siyar-u'l-'Arifin, p, 24. 

4. Sharin'f-Auhyp, p, 45. 

5, Siyar~u%AuHya t pp r 45-49. 


-r . °P C da r« during the course of iheir conversation the noca**. 

5EwC“j!“ r*i. , ot [hc Shaikh: But Tor us you would have dbd 

f‘? wif ? V * re <f«p | > pauved at this remark ami they decided not to borrow 

anything in future from the grocer. Siyar-u'I- c AriM pp , 25 26, 0 

7. Khair-ui-MujaJ j j, p, 75. 


8. p. 245; SfyaMfVAr&n, pp. IOM02. 
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he used to say in his later years, “melons were sold at the rate of two jital 
per maund, but once nearly the whole season passed away without my being 
able to taste a slice. On one occasion 1 had to go without food for a 
night and a day, and half the second night had passed before I got anything 
to eat ; two seers or bread could be had for ijitat, but from sheer poverty 
I was unable to purchase anything in the market. My mother, sister and 
other persons in my house suffered along with me. Though at times visitors 
brought some sugar or pieces of good doth to me, 1 did not sell them to 
purchase food and sat resigned to my fate. On one occasion we had starved 
for three days when a man knocked at my door with a bowl of khichrt. 1 
have never found anything so delicious as that plain khichrt appeared to 
me then, ‘ We are the guests of God today’, my mother used to say when 
we had no food left in the house 1 ." 

The Chishti saints considered fasting to be “a remarkable expedient 
for weakening those desires that lead never to happiness but either 
to disillusionment or to further desire”. They reduced their diet 
in order to control the calls of the flesh. A glass of sherbet, some 
dried grapes (munaqga) and a piece of juwar (millet) bread smeared with 
ghee was all that Shaikh Farid took in twenty-four hours*. Similarly Shaikh 
Nizam-u’d-din took only a piece of bread or half a bread with little vegetable 
at the time of iftar (breaking the fast), and very little food at dinner. One 
day 4 Abdur Rahim, who prepared sahri* for the Shaikh, protested: e 

Shaikh eats very little at sahri also, it will injure his health and make him 
very weak.” The Shaikh replied with tears in his eyes: "So many poverty- 
stricken people are sleeping without dinner in the comers of the mosques 
and before the shops. How can this food go down my throat?* 

Very often these saints did not possess sufficient clothes to cover their 
bodies*. Shaikh Mu'in-u’d-din wrapped himself in a patched do-takt 
(two-plied cloth)*. Shaikh Farid Felt great spiritual pleasure in his grimy 
and tattered clothes’. When Shaikh Nizam u'd-din Auliya reached Ajodhan, 
his clothes were so grimy that Bibi Rani, a pious and devoted lady at the 
jampot kharwh of Shaikh Farid, gave him a chadar with which he covered 
his body and then she washed his clothes and patched them*. 


I. 

1 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7, 

8. 


yar-H'LAultya, p. 113. KUehrl is rica boiled with lentil. 

iwa'id'u'l’Ftfatl, p. 51. .Sbw-u’MirfOw, PP- 65. 386; Akhbar-ti't-Akhyar, p. 51. 

he meal which is taken before the dawn of day W enable one to fast nil sunset. 


Siyvr-v r l*-Auliya r P- 128. 
Shar-u i-Atihru* PP 


Sijar-uI-'AriftjT- p. 1- 
Siyar-til-Auttyfi, p r 62 ; 
Siyar-u*i-AuUyG r p. H5. 


Akhbar ^l Akhyar, p. 51. 
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Ji is said that Shaikh Qutb-u’d-din Bukhliyar never used any 
bedding*. Shaikh Farid had a blanket (galim) on which he used to sit during 
die day. It was spread out on a loosely woven cot at bed-time, but it was 
so small that it did not cover the whole cot. A rug ( shuqqah ) was placed at 
the end of the cot. If the Shaikh covered his body with it, the end of the 
cot remained without any cover. The Shaikh had no piilow; instead, he 
pul his staff (ara*) under his head 1 2 . 


ith the exception of Shaikh Nizam-u'd'din Auliya 3 * 5 , all the early 
Chishti mystics led a married life. Shaikh MiWn-u’d-din married in his old 
age* only to realize that his spiritual powers had seriously suffered on that 
aecount. Thc^rur-H'j-SyffHrsaysihatoiiedayheaskedShaikhHamid.u’d- 
din Nagauri: 


‘V * J* y> f,U <S ^ 

, ^ iS uuL } Jb- jo Ui’ 

sojJ ^ bo 3 ^ ^ V j- *S oia-i 

iS* f* ^ ^ jjo 3 J jju uJh( ^J ; oj* 

■ '■ ijlJ 

(Hamid! How is it that in my youth when I was a bachelor, whenever 
I had a need, I prayed for it and it was granted forthwith. Now that I 
have grown old and have begotten sons, whenever there is a need, however 
pressing it may be, and I pray for it, it is granted only belatedly. What 
is the mystery behind it?) 


Shaikh Hamid replied: 

0 ^ iS I S*3 s Jyi ‘py. L*3 jf J l, Li ! £** b »1 

I '*** ) Oi-j ^ )J kl— Jji ^ OjJ 

■ofj^ jAJJ £aU *0^ lii it J 6 J 0 tS Jb4t ^ ^twjj 

JtV ' *-T u>W ,J *“5 u ,J 4 f* * ■V j.S-JJL^jLb 

“ZtidUlcioaj l_M 


1 . Siyar-iiUAuHya, p, 49 . 

2. Fa^ld-u'l-F^adt pp, SJ-52 Siyar-u't-AuUya, p. 65; Akhbar-u'l-Akhvtir, p, J!. 

. ... 1-. tt “ <*\fcfidisriofc at Delhi. ShaLlth Nasir-u'd-din Chiraai, also did no! mam 
but ha life and activities do not count for the period under review. It may however he 
<33 tha[ though Shaikh Wizam-uM-din Auiiya and Shaikh StuEmi^Id 
C hiragh did not marry, they looked after their nephews and nieces with almou nvtemsl 

^SSMStp/St^ W. view. rtitSSSfS 

was ao*tibatotil|S» lf Shaikh'Abdul^Haqq'says that* the 'prophet*Jhad^sfcid vl .“fa 
a dream not to ignore his rnnmi of leading a unfed Jife. .tT/i^rr-uY^w 

5 , Quran S, XIX: 25 - ' * 
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{O Shaikh! This may be clearer to you from the story of Mary. 
When she was a maiden, she used to receive winter fruits in summer and 
summer fruits in winter, without her asking For them, for her heart was 
exclusively devoted to God. When Christ {peace be upon him) was 
born, Mary expected to receive (the fruits) as usual. But she was told: 
"Andshake towards thyself the trunk of the palm-tree,") 1 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Haqq says that a Shaikh Mu'in-u'd-din took two wives 
—Ummat-ullah and ‘Asmatullah. The first was the daughter of a Hindu 
raja; the second was the daughter of Sayyid Wajih-u'd-din Meshedi, uncle 
of Sayyid Husain Meshedi*. The Shaikh had three sons—Shaikh Abu 
Sa‘id, Shaikh Fakhr-u’d-din and Shaikh Husam-u’d-dm—and one 
daughter—Bibi Jamal—from these wives*. Bibi Jamal had strong mystic 
leanings but his sons were not inclined towards mysticism. Nothing is 
known about Abu Sa'id; Shaikh Fakhr-u'd-din took to farming at Mandal, 
near Ajmer; while Husam-u*d-din disappeared mysteriously. None of 
them seems to have made any contribution towards the expansion of the 
stlsiteW. On the contrary, once they obliged their aged father to part with 
the traditions of his sihitah. It was due to the pressure exercised by his 
sons that he came to Delhi in order to obtain a muqarrar dashl from the 
Sultan permitting them to cultivate some fallow land near Ajmer*. 

Shaikh Qutb-u’d-din Bakhtiyar also married late tn life and probably 
married twice. He divorced one or his wives, soon after marriage, as her 
presence had upset his daily programme of prayers*. He had two twin-born 
sons*. One of them died in infancy. The Shaikh was so deeply engrossed 
in his mystic contemplation that he did not know about his ailment. When 
he heard cries and laments rising from his house, he asked people as to what 
had happened. When he came to know that his son had expired, he said 
woefully; “Had I been aware of his illness. I would have prayed to God 
for his recovery*'*. Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya informs us that the 


J. Sarur-u's-Stutor, (MS), p. IS- 

2. Akhbtrr-u'I-Akhjxir, pp. 112-LI3. 

3. Akhbar-itl-Akhyar, J>. 113. 


4. Khwaia Wahid-u'd-din. a grandttft of Khwajs Mu'in-u'd-din, came to 
Ajodtian and requested Shaikh Farid to enrol him among his disciples. The saint apolo¬ 
getically »id; “1 have picked up the crumble of your family is a beggar. It would be 
my scn$* of respect to extern! my hand to you as a pfr. Bui Khwaja Wahidinstslcd 

and the Shaikh had no alternative but to admit him into his discipline- 


F awa' i&ubFu'odi 


p. 233. 

5. SiYar-uf-Aufiya, p, 53- 

6. Siyar-uf'Auth'v, p. 50. 

7+ Fawa'id-u'LFti'ad' p, 6U 

8. AwWWM pp^ 6i~62\ Sbvr-uf-Auhyv, p. 49. 
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surviving son of the Shaikh was not worthy of his father and did not 
follow his footsteps 1 2 3 . 

Shaikh Farid had a number of wives and a big family. Shaikh 
Nasir-u’d-din Chirngh is reported to have stated on the authority of his master 
that Shaikh Farid-u’d-din had many wives The Shaikh 

treated them all justly and equitably so far as marital relationship was 
concerned*, but to provide for this large family was always a problem for him, 
particularly in the closing years of his life when no futuh came to him. Very 
often his family had to starve. The maid servant would come and report: 
“Khwaja! This son of yours has starved for two days”, or "This wife of 
yours has starved for two days.” But these reports, Shaikh Nasir-u*d-din 
Chiragh tells us, were like a passing wind for him 4 . 

One day a wife of the Shaikh told him: “K.hwaja! Today my son 
is about to expire from starvation.” The Shaikh raised his head and said: 
“What has poor Mas‘ud to do in this matter? If Fate has so decreed and 
he dies, tic a rope round his feet and throw him out and come back. 4 6 ” 

Even a cursory glance at the household atmosphere of these early 
Chishti saints would reveal the painful fact that, with the exception of Shaikh 
Hamid-u'd-din Nagauri, no saint gave sufficient care to the upbringing of 
his children. They were always so absorbed in their mystic contemplation 
and so busy in attending to the problems of the people, that they knew 
neither about the illness of their children nor about the starving conditions 
of their own household. Thus deprived of that fatherly control and care 
which alone can guarantee proper training of children, most of the sons and 
dependants of the Chishti saints turned out to be worldly people, unworthy 
of the traditions of the siisihh. No son of an early Chishti saint of India 
was mentally or spiritually in a position to keep the torch of his father burning. 
If the only son of Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din Bakhtiyar was "unworthy of his 
Father,”* a grandson of Shaikh Farid was a drunkard 7 and a grandson of 
Shaikh Najib-u'd-dm was a vagabond. They possessed 

1. Fawa ' id*ul-Fu'od, p_ fij. 

2. Siyar-u'f-Auiiya, p. 66. 

3. Sfycv-u'f-Atdiftx, p. 194. 

4. Khttir-u 1 t-MajuIif, p. 89; Shm-ti't'Au/iya, pp, 6ti-67 + 

5. Siyar-u'i'Auliya, p. 67; Akhbar^i Akkynr, p. 52. 

6. Fa wa 1 ld-v%Fuad t p. 6L 

7. Fawtfld-ui-Fuadt pp* 147-148* 

t* Khair-n'kMqftils, p. 106. 
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worldly wisdom 1 , but were devoid of all spiritual integrity*. The way in 
which Shaikh Badr-u’d-din Ishaq was treated by the sons of Shaikh Farid* 
shows that they were guided more by material and mundane considerations 
than by any high moral or spiritual ideal. This was probably due to the 
indifferent family atmosphere in which they were brought up. 


The Chisbti Khauqahs 

A Chisbti khanqah usually consisted of a big hall (jama'al khanah) 
where all the inmates lived a community life. The roof of this jama 1 * at 
khanah was supported by a Dumber of pillars and at the foot of each of these 
pillars a mystic could be seen with all his belongings—bedding, books and 
rosray. They all slept, prayed and studied on the ground and no discrimi¬ 
nation, not even on the basis of seniority or piety, was permitted to prevail 
in the jama' at khanah. If food was available, all would partake of it; if 
not, all would suffer jointly the pangs of hunger. In the jama'al khanah 
of Shaikh Farid, the inmates had to pluck peltt and delah* from the kareel 
trees, fetch water, collect wood from the jungle, and then a saltlcss dish 
could be prepared for them 4 * * 7 . The entire household rejoiced when the efforts 
of these people succeeded in providing a square meal for the inmates of the 
jarna'at kkanah*. But other Chisbti saints, who received large amounts of 
unasked for charity, provided better meals for the inmates and visitors of 
their khanqahs. An open kitchen ( tangar ), consequently, became a regular 
feature of khanqah life in medieval India’. The Chishtis quoted the follow- 
i n g hadis in favo ur of thei r practice: *7/ someone visits a living man and gets 


1. One very interesting instance of this worldly wisdom was the suggst l S?. 
Shaikh Farid's son, Nizam-u'd-din, to bury the Shaikh in hts own house. ^ hen 
Shaikh Farid died, his descendant decided to bury him to a graveyard, musd* the 
city, where the Shaikh used to spend much oHms. time in BWert «ld 
Nirajn-u'd-din dissuaded his brothers from burying the saint outside the city. 
**]f the Shaikh is buried outside thcdiy wpILs" he told bis breihere iadretotivjei, 
would come theft, pray at the tomb and depart- Who will take notice of the Sru* 
Family?”— S(yoMif i l-^iii//rfl, pp. $9-91. 

1 See Siyvw't AuIh*' (pp- 121-121) for the way in «Uchi <bei sons tf 
Farid quarrelled with Sayyid Muhammad Kimwm for mention m Shaikh Nizam-u d-dra 
Auliya'5 name in the last mornenti of Shaikh Farid, 


3, 

4, 

5, 
205. 


Siyar-u I-Auliya r pp, 171-172. 
Wild fruits 
fma' id' u 1 Fuad t 


IMPfJ'U, 1 _ . 

t of thorny plants found in the Punjab and used as rood. 

\-Fu'ed, p, 74; Khair-v’i-Majalii, pp. I38-1S0, Siyar-u'l-AnIiya, 


pp. 


». Shaikh Niaanvu’d-din Auliya once said about ihe khanqah of ha master:, 
yyy lyL. klij*. *■ Ijo tS i~~i k Jyh 

Khair-ulMajoii!. p. 150. 

7. The tradition of an open kitchen l tangar) among the Indian Chishti saints 
was probably established by Shaikh Farid. We do noi hear about uiytangar in the tops* 
of Khwaja Mn'm-u'd-din, while it is explicitly mentioned about Khwaja Qutb-u d-diti 
Bakhliyai that ^ji j (.Siyor-ul-Aati}^ p, «j. Shaikh Fandi lengar 
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nothing from him to eat; it is as if he had visited the dead * 1 2 *'. A Chishti mystic 
would sell his wife's chadar or his own prayer-carpel but would entertain, a 
visitor to his khanqah. If nothing at all was available, he would respectfully 
offer a bowl of water 3 . The visitors would understand that their host was 
under extremely straitened circumstances, they would drink water and take 
leave* 

A Shaikh was always the central figure of a khanqah*. Round him 
revolved its entire organisation and from him it derived its hue and colour. 
It was, therefore, necessary for a Shaikh to follow his daily programme 
(zabltah) meticulously. This programme, however, was not the same for all 
saints. It differed according to local conditions and personal inclinations 
and preferences of a saint. Fortunately for us, the medieval records have 
preserved some details about the daily programme of the two Chishti saints 
of the period, Shaikh Farid and Shaikh Nizam-uM-dm Auliya, 

(I) Shaikh Farida day began very early in the morning. After offering his 
morning {fajr) prayers, he remained in prostration {sajdah} for two 
hours. The doors of his room were closed when he was engaged in 
prayers and no one could enter it so long as he was busy in his contem¬ 
plation. After the zuhr prayers, the Shaikh received his visitors 
and never retired unless he hod attended to the problem of 
every visitor. "There can be no pleasure in devotions so long as 
there remains a single needy person at the door + \ he used to say. 
These interviews being over, he again busied himself in prayers and 
meditation. After iffar he would call some elder disciple and ask him 
about the affairs of the jampot khmah and the happenings of the day. 

(II) In spite of his indifferent health 4 * 6 , Shaikh Nizam-ifd-din Auliya 
meticulously followed his daily programme. He fasted almost continu¬ 
ously. An hour before dawn, Khwaja "Abdur Rahim knocked at the 
door and presented sahri*. The Shaikh then offered his morning 

did not function regularly as very often he had no fuitth which alone could keep a kutgar 
Eotne, During his earlier years Shaikh NiKun-u'd-din Auliya aka did not have a langur* 
His friends and companions very often starved. Laser on T when futuh came to him,, he 
established a inn?or which distributed free food to people from early morning till late into 
the nighu 

1. Fawa*id-ui-Fuad, p. 136. 

2. Khaim'I-Mi&tits* p* 75* 

B. For a detailed discussion of the relation between a Shaikh and his disciples. 
s« Mufr&h-v^hhfayahy pp. 16^173* 

4. Fa via id-u l-Fu ad, p L 160. 

5 + KhaiHt'Mafafis, p. 257. 

6. Siyur-tfi-Auliya, p. 128, 
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(Jujr) prayers in congregation and then busied himself in meditation. 
After sunrise, the Shaikh would sit on his prayer-carpet, facing the 
qihlah and visitors would come to him in large numbers. Every visitor 
would bring some present—cloth, cash or sweets—which was distri¬ 
buted among those present. At about mid-day, the Shaikh retired to a 
room adjoining the jama'at khanah for a short rest but even at this 
time he was occasionally disturbed 1 . After waking up from his mid¬ 
day sleep, the Shaikh would again attend to his visitors and after the 
zuftr prayers he would retire to his room on the roof and visitors would 
be called there and interviews would go on, with a break for the 'asr 
prayers, until sunset. At if tar time, he left his wooden chamber and 
came down to the jama"at khanah, A piece of bread with a little 
vegetable was placed before him to break his fast. He ate only part 
of it and distributed the rest to his audience. He then offered his 
meghrib prayers in congregation and retired to his room on the upper 
storey where he granted interviews to visitors till the 'isha prayers. 
Dinner was served upstairs. The Shaikh then came down to offer 
'isha prayers in congregation and, soon after it, returned to his room to 
spend some time in devotions. Then he sat down on his cot with a 
rosary in his hand. No disciple, except Amir Khusrau and some child¬ 
ren and relations of the Shaikh, could remain with him at this time. 
When Amir Khusrau and the children had left, his personal attendant 
would come, place some vessels in readiness for his ablutions and retire. 
The Shaikh would then gel up and bolt the door. From that time 
onwards, he was atone, busy in meditation and prayers. The inmates 
of the khanqah saw the Shaikh’s light burning throughout the silent 
hours of the night*. 

Broadly speaking the inmates of a khanqah had to perform two types 
of duties: personal service to the Shaikh and cooperative management of 
the jama'at khanah. Usually some senior disciple was given over-all charge 
of the khanqah administration and it was his duty to see that every part of the 
machinery performed its function smoothly. In the khanqah of Shaikh 
Farid, Maulana Badr-u’d-din Ishaq performed this duty of general supervi¬ 
sion. He kepi an eye on every detail of khanqah life, assigned duties to the 

1. Once a drrvish came to the jama'at khanah while the Shaikh 
mid-day rest- Akhi Si raj sent him away. Shaikh Farid appeared to Shaikh 
Auliya in a dream and said: " If you have nothing lo give lo ft visitor, at 
cordially. ,+ On w-iking up, the Shaikh reprimanded Akhi Siraj and gave a 
was to be awakened from his rest if and whon a visitor came, Siyar*a t-A 

2 Three books— Fawuui-ul-Futui of Amir Hasan, Khair-uI-Majalis of Hamid 
Qatandar and Shar^Mfdiytt of Amir Khurd-taken collectively ihed light on a]most 
every aspect of the Shaikh’s life, thar&tfer and Teachings, 


Laving his 
m-u'd-din 
I real him 
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inmates, looked after the guests and arranged for the distribution 
of fuiuh. 

Generally, the inmates of a jama'at khanak rendered the following 
personal services to the Shaikh: 

(0 Personal attendance: 

One in personal attendance of the Shaikh had to be available to him 
at fixed hours. Maulana Badr-u'd-din Ishaq performed this service 
to Shaikh Farid and Iqbal and Mubashshir to Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din 
Auliya. How exacting this duty was, may be estimated from the 
following incident: One day Shaikh Farid called Maulana Badr-u’d- 
din Ishaq who could not respond immediately as he was lost in his 
mystic contemplation. The Shaikh was so displeased with him on 
that count that when the Maulana came to him, he said; “All your 
previous prayers and devotions have been lost. Busy yourself in your 
work again.’’ 1 
(//) Ablutions; 

One whom this duty was assigned had to arrange for the five time 
ablutions of the Shaikh. Khwaja Ahmad Siwislant had to perform 
this duty in the khanqah of Shaikh Farid. 1 He was sometimes 
asked to wash the saint’s clothes also. Before washing the clothes of 
the Shaikh, he himself performed ablution and then touched the cloth¬ 
es. For sometime Sayyid Nur-u’d-din Kirmani had rendered this 
service to Shaikh Nizam-u'd*din Auliya,* Later on this duty was 
assigned to Iqbal 4 . 

(ill) Personal and private affairs: 

Only one Chishli saint of the period, Shaikh Farid, is reported to have 
appointed a disciple to look after his personal and private affairs. 
Amir Khurd writes about ‘Isa: 

--- 

I- Siyor^l-Autfya, p. 177. 

2, Siyar-u'l-Auifya, p. fi6. 

3. Siyar-ti't-Aiiliyn, p r 108. 

The Sayyid it reported io have said: 

Lf**4 i \J j trV y j*- r 4 ) jf 


4- SiytMr-iii-Auiiya, p r 126. 
5. Sipar-tfLAuffya, p. J94, 
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(Hr helped the Shaikh even in this private matters. He used to send 
the Shaikh’s wives to him according to their turn. He looked after 
this affair so that justice may be done (in marital relationship also). 

(i’v) Food: 

Since the Chishti saints very often fasted, one of the inmates was 
assigned the duty of presenting sahrt and iftar to the saint at the fixed 
hours’. 

(v) Prayer Carpet: 

To some one of his cherished disciples, the Shaikh entrusted the duty of 
carrying his mustUla (prayer-carpet) to the mosque. Khwaja Abu 
Bakr was assigned this duty by Shaikh Nizam-u d-din Auliya and, 
consequently, he came to be known as Abu Bakr musalladar\ 

Besides these services of a personal nature, the inmates had to share the 
responsibility of running the jama'at khanah, The following was usually 
the distribution of duties: 

(f) provision of fuel for the kitchen: 

In the jama'at khanah of Shaikh Farid every inmate had, in turn, to 
perform the duty of collecting wood in the jungle. Khanqahs with 
better resources did not approve of this practice. 

(ii) Kitchen: 

Preparation of food and its proper distribution in th t jama'at khanah 
was an important duty and was assigned to a very resourceful and 
efficient person. How sternly a Shaikh dealt with a person who was 
found guilty of any act of omission or commission may be estimat¬ 
ed from the incident of Shaikh Burhan-u d-din Gharib*. 

(fit) Khilafat Samah: 

Some senior disciple, with high scholarly attainments, was entrusted 
the most responsible job of drafting the khilafat namahs 1 2 3 4 5 * 

(iv) Tis’h’ir.* 

Since huge crowds assembled in the jama'at khanahs for tifwte (amulets) 
and it was not possible for a Shaikh to write out ta'wiz personally, 
some senior disciple had to do this work on his behalf . 

L Sipar-iii-AuHya r pp. 10S P 123, 

2. Siyar-uU-Atdiya f pp, 204-205* 

3. Ses supra* p. GL 

4. Slyar-u'i-AuIiya* pp* US. 25I. 

5. FQHifld-tfi-FU'vd* p. 200, 
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(v) Guests: 

Some disciple had to look after the casual visitors who came to the 

jama'at khanah for brief stay. 

Residents of the Khaoqahs 

If any single place in medieval India could help us in studying the 
reactions of sensitive souls to the soda! and economic conditions then prevail¬ 
ing in the country, it was the jama?at khanah of the Chishti saints, Here came 
people disgusted, morose and frustrated; with their personalities tom by inner 
conflicts (ta/raqa) and their hearts bleeding at the atrocities of the external 
world. The mystic teacher not only soothed their excited nerves but inte¬ 
grated their personalities to the highest point of inner harmony (jama'). A 
statistical study of the types of persons who settled in these jama'at khanahs 
reveals the fact that most of them belonged to one or the other of the follow¬ 
ing categories: 

1. Externalist scholars, 

2. Government servants, or 

3. Businessmen. 

The psychological reasons for this are not far to discover. The 
antimonies of scholastic logic could be resolved from the mystic point only; 
a khanqah alone possessed that spiritual serenity which a government servant, 
who had to work in an atmosphere of hyper-tension, longed for; the disturb¬ 
ing effects of inordinate lust for wealth and power on the minds of men could 
be checked by adopting the mystic attitude of tawakkui (trust in God) alone. 
It was perfectly natural, therefore, that these people turned to the dwellings 
of humble saints and sages in search of peace of mind. The khanqah atmos¬ 
phere reacted differently on different groups. The scholar shed away his 
intellectual arrogance and concentrated on the development and culture of 
his emotions; the government servant developed hatred towards worldly 
power and authority and adopted service of humanity as his ideal of life; 
the businessman dispensed with all his material goods and sought spiritual 
satisfaction in living a life of penitence and poverty. The following instances 
of a scholar, a government servant and a businessman of she thirteenth 
century would be helpful in understanding the circumstances under which 
people flocked to these khanqahs and took up permanent residence there: 

(i) Maulana Badr-u’d-din Ishaq, a resident of Delhi, acquires know¬ 
ledge at the feet of distinguished scholars of the capital and attains a pre¬ 
eminent position amongst the literati of the day. In the course of his 
studies, some doubts cloud his mind and he goes from scholar to scholar 
to get them removed, but in vain, At last he packs up his travelling kit and 
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with a bundle of books starts for Bukhara to discuss his problems with 
scholars of that historic seat of Muslim learning. While passing through 
Ajodhan, a friend induces him to pay a visit to Shaikh Farid. Maulana 
Badr-u’d-din Ishaq meets the Shaikh and is so charmed by his personality 
that he abandons his journey and settles down permanently in the jama 1 a! 
khanah of the saint 1 3 . Then begins the process of change in his life. All 
the cobwebs of doubt and intellectual perplexities are brushed aside from 
his mind. He loses faith in the supremacy of intellect and turns to the 
culture of his emotions. Uncontrolled ecstasy takes the place of intellectual 
excitement and perplexity. Tears constantly flow from his eyes. When 
he bows in sijdetk, his tears make the prayer-carpet wet*. One day the 
wife of an inmate of jama'at khanah asked him: “Brother! If you refrain 
from weeping for a little while, I will put colly rium in your eyes,” 
“Sister,” replied the Maul ana, ”My tears are not under my control 1 .” 
On one occasion, he kept on reciting a verse throughout the whole 
day. Once the Shaikh asked him to lead the prayer. In stead of rectiting 
the Quran, the Maulana chanted a Persian verse and fell down 
unconscious 4 . 

It was the khanqah of Shaikh Farid which extricated him from the 
meshes of over-intellectual ism and gave a new turn to his personality by 
developing his emotions. 

(ii) Hamid is in the service of Malik Tughril at Lakhnauli. He has 
seen Tughril living in Delhi as a slave of Sultan Balban. But now, goaded 
by his ambition, Tughril has rebelled against his master and has proclaimed 
himself a king with the title of Sultan Mughis-u'd-din. Hamid is standing 
before him when all of a sudden a figure fsurm) appears before him and says: 
“Hamid! Why are you standing before this man?” So saying the figure 
disappears. Hamid is perplexed. The figure appears to him three times 
and repeats the same question: “Hamid! Why do you stand before this 
man?” “Why should 1 not stand before him? I am his servant; he is 
my master. He gives me nay pay. Why should I not stand before him? , 
replies Hamid. “You are a scholar ” replies the figure, “He is an ignorant 
mart. You are a free man; he is a slave. You are a pious man; he is a 
sinner!" 


1. Siyxir-u'kAuli/a, p. 170, 

2. Siyar-u i-Aidiya, p. 172, 

3. Siyar-u'hAuliya, p. 171. 

4. Siya-u'!-An\iya, p. 172. 

For a discussion of the way in which Shaikh tried to rescue htra from thus 
ccilack? and trances also, see Siyar-u'l-Auliya, pp. 172-177, 
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Call it a hallucination or interpret it as the rebellion of Hamid's 
conscience* its appeal was so irresisiible that he approached his master with 
the request: “If there is anything due from me or any accounts are to l>e 
settled, please order this to be done. 1 will not serve you any longer," 
“What are you saying? 1 2 * asked Tughril, "Have you gone mad." "No*\ 
submitted Hamid, “I will not serve yon. The blessing of contentment has 
been granted to me." 

Hamid comes to the jama'ai khanah of Shaikh Farid and devotes him¬ 
self to prayers and penitences. 1 

(iii) Sayyid Mahmud is a flourishing businessman of Kirman. He was 
bom in a wealthy family with a silver spoon in his mouth. Very often he 
comes to Lahore in connection with his trade and meets his uncle, 
Sayyid Ahmad, a mint officer at Multan, whose daughter he has married. 
Sometimes he visits Ajodhan also and pays his respects to Shaikh Farid. 
One day he comes to the jama'at khanah and finds such spiritual solace in 
that tumbling hut that he decides to take up permanent residence there. He 
gives up all his property and prefers a beggar's bowl to the life of affluence 
and plenty. He turns a deaf ear to the appeals of his father-in-law to 
engage in some worldly pursuit. His heart is now set on things beyond the 
material world. He performs all sorts of work in the jama' at khanah. 
When he plucks pelu and delah his hands get injured, but he finds spiritual 
pleasure in his work. His wife, Bibi Rani, also lives with him and looks 
after the comfort of the inmates of the jama*at khanah as a sister looks after 
her brothers*. 

Casual visitors and rheir problems 

The Chishti jama^at khanahs remained open till mid-night. All types 
of people—scholars, politicians, soldiers, Hindu ftgis* qalandars —visited 
them* They came with different material and spiritual aims*, and 
the Shaikh's heart went out in sympathy for them, “No one in the world," 
Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya once told his audience, “has a sadness and 
sorrow like me. So many people come and tell me about their troubles 


1, p. 203 l Siyor-u Art fin, pp. 54-55, 

2. Siyor^bA k/jjw, p, 207, et 

1. “Ever? visitor 1 '. Shaikh NasLr-u’d-din ChEragh once told his audience, "who 
comes belongs to (he group of worldly men or to mystics. If he is a worldly man. his heart 
is involved in worldly affairs. The moment he enters and my eyes fill on him I ask him 
about his condition. Even if he does not say $o F all that he has in his heart is revealed to 
me and I feel depressed and gloomy. Some people come wildly and say* “Be quick and 
do this. 1 ' If I dont\ they abuse me and behave insolently. A dtrvish should be patient 
with aLL" Khair-u pp, 105-106, 
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and worries. And everything gels impressed upon my heart and soul 1 2 3 .'* 

It was this sy mp athetic response which made Chishli saints the cynosure 
of public eyes. Every one in need of sympathy and help turned to the 
jama'at khattahs, Since it was believed that a saint could heal both mental 
and bodily ailments, many visitors asked for ta'wiz (amulets) which were 
freely distributed. If the overcrowding of visitors ever prevented a saint 
from paying individual attention to every one, he would earnestly implore: 
"Come to me one by one, so that 1 may attend to your problems indivi¬ 
dually*.” The following incidents, selected from the earliest accounts, will 
give some idea of the nature of problems that people brought to the saints: 

(i) A poet, bearing the nom-de-phittte of Nasiri, came to Delhi from Transo- 
xiana and alighted at the khmqah of Shaikh Qutb-u‘d-din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki- "I have written a qasidah in praise of Sultan Shams-u’d-din 
Iltutmish," he told the Shaikh, "please pray for generous reward for 
me from the Sultan.” “God willing”, replied the Shaikh, “you will 
be rewarded bountifully”, Nasiri obtained an audience at the court 
and the Sultan gave him one thousand lonkaits for each of the couplet 
ofhisflflJhfoA which comprised 35 couplets. Nastri brought this amount 
to the Shaikh and offered half of it for distribution among the poor. 
The Shaikh did not accept the amount*. 

(ii) A tax-collector, with whom the governor of Ajodhan was extremely 
displeased, came to Shaikh Farid and requested him to intercede in the 
matter. The Shaikh sent his servant to the governor with a polite 
message: “Please forgive this worried tax-collector for the sake of 
this dervish." The Governor turned a deaf ear to the Shaikh’s request. 
The tax-collector again came to the Shaikh, worried and perplexed. 
'*1 appealed for you to the governor.” the Shaikh told him. “but he 
has paid no attention to my request. May be, you have also, in your 
turn, been equally indifferent to the appeals of the unfortunate." The 
tax-collector expressed his repentance and submitted: "1 promise I 
will not be harsh to any one in future, even if he happens to be my 
enemy 4 .” 

(iii) Shams, a native of Sunnam, came to the jama'at khanah of Shaikh 
Farid and recited a qasidah in his praise. “What do you want?” 
asked the Shaikh as soon as he finished his qasidah. “1 have to look 


1. Khatr-iil-Majatli, p. IOJ. 

2. Fawn' id-u‘I-Fu nd, p, 6S. 

3 . FawdOii't-Fuad. p. 212 * 711 ; Siyar-tti-Arjfa, pp. 2B-29. 

4 Fawabt^i-FuM p. 147; Siycr-dF'Artfin. pp. 3S-39. See also Khair-ith 
Majaiii. (pp. 226*230) for similar incidents. 
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after an aged mother and have financial worries", submitted Shams. 
The Shaikh asked him to bring something for distribution among the 
needy and the poor. Shams presented 50 Jilate which were distribut¬ 
ed amongst those present. The Shaikh then prayed for his prosperity. 
Shams got an appointment as dabir in the service of Bughra Khan 1 * 

Civ) A disciple of Shaikh Farid came to Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya and 
said: “I am the father of daughters* Do something for me/ 1 '‘Go 
and be patient/* replied the Shaikh, “Shaikh!* 1 , addressed the visitor, 
“If you had one unmarried daughter, you would have realised my 
distress.™ ‘*What do you want me to do?'\ asked the Shaikh, “Re¬ 
commend me to some one,” The Shaikh recommended him to a 
grandson of Zafar Khan*, 

(v) Muhammad Shah came to Shaikh Farid, excited, worried and trembl¬ 
ing. "Why do you look so unhappy?” enquired the Shaikh. “My 
brother is ill.” replied Muhammad Shah, “He may have died since I 
left him”. “Muhammad Shah!” said Shaikh Farid, ™As you are at 
this moment, 1 have been like that all my life, but [ have never expressed 
it to anyone 5 ,” 

(vi) A man came to Shaikh Farid and requested him to do something to 
remove his misery and poverty. The Shaikh advised him to recite 
Surak-i-Juma* every night 1 . 

Training and appointment of KJmlifahs 

Broadly speaking a mystic teacher had to deal with two types of dis¬ 
ciples—those who had made up their minds to consecrate their lives completely 
lo mysticism, and those who joined his discipleship for their spiritual better¬ 
ment, yet carried on their worldly pursuits. From ihe second type of his 
disciples, a Shaikh rarely expected anything more than honest dealings with 
their fellow men and regular performance of obligatory religious duties. 
From the higher disciples, however, complete severance of all earthly ties 
and selfless devotion to the cause of religion was demanded*. The Shaikh 

1. Fme'lii-iM-Fk'fidt p, 127, 

2. Khair-ul-SfejvHs, p, £7, 

3. Fawuid-ul-Fu'Qd t p, 232. 

4. id-u i-Fu vrf. p. 57. 

5. When Shaikh Nizam-tTd-difi Auliya granted khifofat to Khwaja Nuh he 
adv&cd him thus: 

^ r^ y i* $ VyW h J y ^ sS 

y IjJ tS ^kv f 3 

i *** i u** * b t/* f* ^ jl j 

Slyar-u'I’Aulifa. p. 204 jJja, jfjjJ j j/J tS 
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was satisfied if a murid belonging to the second category regularly paid 
zakat-i-shori'at {one fourth of what he possessed), but a higher disciple had 
to pay zakat-i-baqiqat (all that he possessed) 1 . This higher class of disci¬ 
ples consisted of persons whom a Shaikh eventually permitted to enrol dis¬ 
ciples and disseminate the teachings of the sitsiloh, An elaborate programme 
was prepared for the guidance of these disciples in their arduous mystic 
journey, 1 The Shaikh often overlooked minor acts of omission and commis¬ 
sion by bis ordinary disciples, but he was more exacting in the case of higher 
disciples and kept, a vigilant eye on every aspect of their thought and 
activity. 

The Chishti saints took considerable pains in building up healthy and 
integrated personalities of this higher class of disciples. They exhorted them 
to develop self-reliance and evolve the inner richness or their being. They 
cultivated the emotions and tutored the intellects of their disciples, They 
believed that intellect, uninspired by Love and uncontrolled by faith in 
moral and spiritual values, acts as a force of disintegration in human life. 
They familiarised their disciples with the higher religious thought by 
teaching standard mystic works to them* and disciplined their inner lives by 
a careful cultivation and control of their emotions. The Chishti saints did 
not believe in spinning fine ideas; they expressed in their lives the accumulated 
wisdom of the mystic creed and thus prepared their disciples both emotionally 
and intellectually for the difficult task of guiding the destinies of the silsifoh. 

Permission to enrol disciples was given to eminently qualified disciples 
by means of a written khiiofot nutnoh or certificate of succession. This 
document was signed by the Shaikh and, in some cases, it was countersigned 
by some senior disciple also 4 . The scribe of the document also had to put 
in his signatures in order to prevent forgery by unscrupulous persons*. 
Indiscriminate grant of khiiofot , which became a feature of later day mys¬ 
ticism, was strongly disapproved by the early Chishti saints. Shaikh Farid 


I. 


Fawa'ul-til’Fu'utl, p. IQJ. 

2. Set, Adab+'t-Murldtn of Shaikh N^ib-u'd-din 'Abdul Qahir Suhrawardi and 
the ‘Awarif-u’l-Ma'orif of Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din Suhrawardi, 

3, Sha ikh Farid taught six chapters of the Quran, five chapter* of (he ‘A 
Ma'arif and two other books to Shaikh Nittam-u'd-din Auhya. Fa*-a td~u t Fuadp. 163: 
Siyar-u'l-Auttya, p. 106. 


4. Siyar-u’l-Autiya, pp. 116-117, 

5. One day Shaikh Farid asked Maulana Badru'd-din Ishaq to prepare a few 
copies of succession certificates for some of his diseiptes whom he desired to appoint his 
* Halifahs. A disciple who had served the Shaikh long ami devotedly but was not considered 
for khitofitt remarked in disgust: ‘ If the Shaikh himself d«S not give me Wd, t ran 
prepare a document tike this and busy myself in the worit { of enrolling disciples )- The 
Stuiikh was ularttied and he instjtacted MiitikM Badr-u d-dm to pul bis name also on tht 
document. Siyarul-Auliya, p. 22 L 
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used to say: “The saints bestow their khibfat in three ways: First is the 
Rahmani way which is the best and the stablest. There are plenty of blessings 
and benedictions in it. It is this : God directly puts it into the heart of a 
Shaikh to give his khilafat to a particular person. The second way is that a 
Shaikh considers a disciple capable and (keeping his qualifications in mind) 
decides to grant his khilafat to him. In it there is a possibility of a Shaikh's 
opinion being right or wrong. The third way is that a Shaikh grants khilafat 
to a particular person, not of his own accord, but on some one's 
recommendation or as a matter of graced 1 While appointing Shaikh 
Nizam-u’d-dm Auliya as his successor, Shaikh Farid remarked*: 

*S ^-4 ulo jz* , JU , ^ ^ jjLj 

(God Almighty has given thee knowledge, wisdom and cosmic emotion 
and he alone who possesses these three qualities is qualified to discharge 
the duties of the khilafat of saints), 

Maulana Fakhr-u + d-diii Saf&hani's ease is very significant in this 
connection. He was a prominent figure of Bilgram. He sent a messenger. 
Shaikh Da'ud, to Shaikh Farid with a request for the grant of a khilafat 
aamah. “People pester me for the mystic cap,” he said in his message. 
Shaikh Farid refused to accede to his request. Da’ud stayed on in the 
jama'at khanah and approached some influential disciples of the Shaikh for 
recommending his case. Shaikh Nizsni'U d-din Auliya and Maulana 
Shihab-u'd-din interceded on his behalf and pleaded for the grant of khilafat 
namah to Mariana Fakhr-u’d-din. The Shaikh, however, declined and said*: 

J*i!j JjU iSyh ( lt —& jjjti j* ,(f 

(This is Divine Work and cannot be assigned to (everyone) who desires 
it. The qualified one gets it without asking for it.) 

The Chishti saints did not approve of the practice of becoming the 
murid of a dead saint by wearing a cap at his grave. Once a son or Shaikh 
Farid went to the grave of Shaikh Qutb-u’d-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, shaved his 
head and declared that he had become a disciple of the great saint. When 
Baba Farid came to know of it, he declared emphatically*: 

^1 Uf U piix* , AiJji £+& 

'-=~-J u—Jf Lt-jvjj } 

L Siyap-n'l-Auityai p, 345, 

2. Slyar-u'f*AuHyB t p. 345. 

3. Siyar.ti k f-Auli}v r pp. 345-346, 

4. FaHtfid-u'kFaatf* p. 71; Styat-u'l-Atillw, p, 321 
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(Shaikh Qutb-u'd-diti is our spiritual guide and master, but this form 
of initiation is not proper. Initiation and discipleship means that one 
should grasp the hand of a Shaikh). 

Amir Khurd has briefly described the manner in which Shaikh Farid 
admitted people into his discipfcship- He asked every new entrant to 
recite first^f all the Surnh-i-Fatihak\ the Swatt+Ikhtas* and a few other 
sacred texts. Then he told him to confirm that he owed allegiance to him. 

master. tie ddem of his and the Prophet of Islam. Uter 

on, he asked him 1 . 

jif. * J ^ r* > J* > ^ *•* ** 11 

(Solmenly promise to God that you will control your hands, your feet 
and your eyes and will follow the path of Shart‘ot). 

When the Shaikh bestowed h&khtrqah (patched frock) on any body 
he recited the sentence*: 

^ . -T ■ Tl tail*!) ) ^ L 1 *^ ) 

cthis is Ihc toss or piety and the fruits of the test world are for the 
pious). 

The Shaikh advised all recipients of khirqahs against annoying any 
living Ling with their hands, eyes or tongues. He exhorted them t. * 
their hearts on Him alone and devote their time to mystic contemplation 
and guard themselves against being involved in evil desires . 

Shaving the head {mahluq kard<*)* of a new entrant to the mystic 
discipline was a popular practice amongst the Chisht*. t w-cjmM 
to be an external expression of a disciple’s determination to sacrifice his all 

in the way of God. 

Fortunately for us, it struck the mind of Amir Khurd to copy out 
verbatim the .cm of some W# » h « booh. SQ.m-u l- dvfir ,. 

These docomeurs throw valuable lighl on the aims and octets of the Chubt 


L S. L 

2, Qpm ^ CX1L 

3, Siyar^u't-Aidiy'a, p. ^23, 

4, Siyar-u'l-Autiyai p* 323. 
5* Ibid. 


I Fbr MpUuiwion of this practice. see Faw'id-ul-F^ p 161. 

7. For (he text otkhity# given by Shaikh Farid and Shaikh Niam-u d~ 

din Auliya 10 ihcir disciples. See Appendix. 
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saints in appoi ming khakfahs to various territories. The following instruc- 
tions h confined in these khil&f&t namahs, deserve to be particularly noted: 

I: Settle in some out-of-the-way mosque in which prayers are offered in 
conceit ton. 

II: Do BCDVatiach your heart with anything worldly. Act upon the tradi¬ 
tion cfcf the Prophet: "Live in the world like a traveller or a i vayfarer 
imd tojarf yourself among the dead” 

III: Control the craving or the flesh. If this struggle wears you out, 
pacify your passions either by religious devotions or by sleeping for a 
while, 

IV: Abstii *1 from idle seclusion because this makes a man's heart neglectful. 

V: To Hviv the people towards God is the finest work of Islam and the 
most ratstssary dement of faith. God himself says: “O Muhammad! 
5/fOi- rathe people My way and tell them about My faith and tell them 
that 1 tall people towards Hint and all my followers are on the path of 
truth," 

VI: Gram y?ur khilafat to one who docs not deviate an inch from the 
Santa!*?, the Prophet, devotes his time to prayers and cuts himself off 
eompICMriy from all worldy connections and temptations. 

VII: A Akitfih is a deputy of the Shaikh both in religious and secular 

matters. 

Onlyoyu i miance would suffice to give some idea of the psychological 
methods adcwpiecj by the Chishti saints to mould the personalities of their 
disciples in Consonance with the spirit of their silsilah; 

Shaikh Nizari-u’d-dirt Auliya reached Ajodhan after having won his 
laurels in the highest academic circles of Delhi. He was an excellent debater 
and was, on shstt account, known as Nizam-u'd-dh mahfif shiktm, One 
day he met ar old companion and class-fellow who was surprised to find 
him in grimy and tattered clothes. "Maulana Nream-u’d-din!" he exclaim¬ 
ed, “What rn; fortune has befallen you ? Had you taken to the teaching 
profession it Delhi, you would have become the leading scholar of the time 
and would have prospered." Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din did not give him any 
reply; he a me to his master and narrated the incident before him. “What 
would be your answer to such a question?" asked Shaikh Farid. “As the 

Shaikh direct &T replied Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din. “Tell him,*’ Shaikh Farid 
replied: 


W* 'iy y *j 

tyjl— jjtJ lw* ‘JoLf Jjj 
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(You are not my fellow-travelIcr, Follow your path. Get along. 
May prosperity be your share in life and misfortune mine.) 

The Shaikh then asked his disciple to order a tray of every variety of food 
from his kitchen and carry it on his head to his friend 1 . 

Nothing could have been more effective in eliminating all sense of false 
prestige from the mind of a young disciple, fresh from the lecture-rooms of 
DelhC than the method adopted by the Shaikh. Thus he not only rooted out 
all traces or desire for the easy and comfortable life of skugftl {government 
service) that might have lingered on in the heart of Shaikh Nizam-u d-dm 
Auliya, but made it absolutely dear to him that the requirements of the life 
he had chosen for himself were entirely different from the life his friend was 
leading or wanted him to lead. 

Sometime later, another incident took place and brought a strong 
reprimand from the Shaikh. The Shaikh was teaching the 'Awarif-v'l-Ma 
'arif to his disciples. The manuscript before him contained some 
errors of transcription. He had, therefore, to proceed slowly, correcting 
every mistake and removing every inaccuracy* Interrupting the Shaikh, 
Shaikh Nizam-u'd-d in said that Shaikh Najib-u’d-din Mutawakkil possessed 
a good manuscript or the book. Shaikh Farid was irritated at this remark, 
“Has this dervish no capacity to correct a defective manuscript?” he indig¬ 
nantly repeated several times. Realizing that his master had disapproved of 
his remarks. Shaikh Nizam-tTd-din fell at his feet and implored for his for¬ 
giveness. But Shaikh Farid’s anger did not subside. Finding the Shaikh so 
deeply annoyed and displeased. Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din was overtaken by deep 
grief. He went into the wilderness, weeping and crying. In a mood of 
extreme mental torture, he even thought of committing suicide. Eventually 
a son of Shaikh Farid interceded on his behalf and secured the Shaikh $ 
pardon. The Shaikh summoned Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din and told him: 
“AH this I have done for your perfection ... A pir is a dresser of brides 

On the face of it, Shaikh Nizam-u 'd-d in Auliya’s remark seems quite 
innocent, but the Shaikh's intuitive intelligence discovered intellectual 
snobbishness and arrogance in it and, so, he did not hesitate in adopting the 
most drastic method to check this tendency. In fact it was through these 
methods, deeply psychological and extremely effective, that a Shaikh cleansed 
and purified the inner life of a disciple to the highest point of mystic 
excellence. 


1. SiyGr-ti'l-AuUytf p. 239. 

Z PP- 2&21. 
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B: THE SUHRAWARDI SILSILAH—ITS SAINTS AND 
ORGANIZATION 


The Suhrawardi saints in India 


Due to the Ghuzz and the Mongol devastation of ‘Ajam, many of 
the disciples of Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din Suhrawardi migrated to India. “I 
have many disciples in India," Shaikh Shihab-u*d-din Suhrawardi is reported 
to have remarked. 1 Shaikh JalaJ-u’d-din Tabriz!, 1 Qazi Hamid-ifd-din 
Nagauri, 1 Sayyid Nur-u’d-din Mubarak Ghaznavi 1 , Shaikh Baha n’d-din 
Zakariyya, 1 Maulana Majd-vfd-din Haji/ Shaikh Zia-u'd-din Rumi,* were 
among his celebrated khalifahs in India. Each one of them had a distingui¬ 
shed career in his own sphere, but the credit for organizing the Suhrawardi 
sllsilah in India belongs exclusively to Shaikh Baha u’d-din Zakariyya. 
Shaikh Jalal-u'd-din Tabrizi shot like a meteor over the Indian horizon and 
after short stays in Hansi, Bada'un and Delhi disappeared in Bengal. 
Earlier authorities do not tell us anything about his activities after his depar¬ 
ture from Delhi, but later writers credit him with having established a 
magnificent khanqah in Bengal and having converted a very large number 
of Hindus to Islam 4 . The devotion of a section of the Hindus to him is 
clearly evinced in the Sanskrit work, Shekasubhodaya * His personal 


L Akkbar-u*i-Akhyar y p, 36, 

... ■ dbeipls or Shaikh Abu Sa'id Tabrizi. he later on attached himself 

with Shaikh Sh'hab-u d-d in Suhrawardi, For brief biographical references, see Fawa'id- 

ni ^ l7 P r P 'Ai*L 13 ' a 79:80: 191-193; 211-220; Siy^-di-Anfm, 

pp. 164-171, Akhbar-u Mttyta- pp, 43-45; Gtdior-i-Abrar (MS); Ma'mlHtt-WataM (MS). 
If any credence » put on Ibn Baitutah’s statement that he met the Shaikh in the mountains 
of Kammu {i.e. Kamrup m W. Assam) then, he must have attained the age of 150 yean. 


For brief notices, see Faw'idu'l-Fu'ad. pp. 128-241 etc. Khair-u't-Matalis. 

no fi 4 .’ S P%'£} m ‘, Ar> f !n 1^-151 ; Akhbar-u'i-Akkyaf. 

pp. 36-43, Gukat-I-Abror (MS). Maartj*u f-Watayat (MS). 


on 4UU- JSS^Late WilWWHtM.ta* 

pp. 41-44, Akkbar* l-Akhyar. pp. 28-29; Gutzar-FAbrar AfS; Mu'atij-d!-Wata\ai. MS- 


131 

MS, 


. „ 5 , 9 , For < .J } " cf f*> PP. 5 .*, i0 pp. 

I 18; MS.' 02 * ^ ****■ pp ’ iM7; r 


G- A Mar *u i-Akhym f p. 49. 

7- A khhar^u t~Akhyar w p r 72. 

8. Siyar-iti-Arifm, p. 17 L Jamals writes: 

J jO [jya. 

rf-iL. kUJU. J ,o eyv, ,t*i 

Jess- ^ M jl 3 ^XJJ } 

JlyS (Jb » >+ t^ ‘li^iU -. fj yX Lpjt jj ^ ‘ 

te Ct—.f yfjj jiXi ,ji UoJ } 

9, Edited by Sukinnar Sen (Calcutta) 
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prestige and influence apart, his khanqah could not develop into a centre 
for the extension of the Siihrawardi mystic silsilah in Bengal, Qazi Hamid- 
u*d-din Nagauri was probably one of the most erudite scholars or his age 1 
- and his worts were respected in the highest academic circles of the country 
but he singularly lacked in organizing capacity. Excepting a butcher of 
Delhi, 1 a rope-maker of Bada’im* and Shaikh Ahmad of Nahrawata* he 
did not admit anybody to his discipline.* The ecstatic element so predo¬ 
minated* his life that he preferred to pass his time in mystic songs 7 and dances 
—much against the tradition of his elder saints—rather than attempt the 
arduous task of organizing a spiritual order. Sayyid Nur-u'd-din Mubarak 
Chaznavi, Maul ana Majd-u’d-din Haji and Shaikh Zia-u d-d in Rumi were 
too near the rulers and the bureaucracy to plan for the expansion of the 
silsilah . Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya was a saint of different mettle. 
He had travelled widely in Muslim lands* and had studied carefully the 
problems of the contemporary Muslim society. Endowed with great intui¬ 
tive intelligence (ttafs-i-giray, he set up his khanqah at Multan, a place of 
great political and strategic significance in those times, and succeeded in 
organizing his silsilah on an effective basis. 

Life and Teachings of the founder of the Siihrawardi Silsilah in India 

Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya 1 * was bom at Kot Aror (near Multan) 
in 578 A H /l 182*83, After completing his study of the Quran according 
to its seven methods of recitation at Kot Aror, he visited great centres of 


]. Fowa'iiFu't-Fu'ad, p. 241. 

t His name was 'Ain-u'd-dio. Sec Siyw-u'l'Atifin, p. 151. 

3. His name was Shaikh Shahi Rasan-Tab. Sec Siyaz-ui-Arifirt, p. 152, Akhbar- 
uLAkhyar, p. 48. 

A. See Siyar-u'l-Arifin, pp. 150-151; Akkbar-u'l-Akhyar, p, 46- 
5, Shaikh Nham-u'd-din Auliya is reported to haw remarked: 

Fawn'idit'I+Fu ad, p. 33- 

6 r The Sanr-u'i+5udw (MS, p* $1) contains iht following intcresting WordMlIoo 
about him: 

to. jl aixii ^ jf *s 

^ (JU tS f ,o ‘ofo ‘JilzS ^ 

{It is said that he always kepi his eyes closed. They asked; "Why do« not the 
Shaikh open his eyes?" He replied: "1 do not possess two eyes to be able to sec this world 

TtJ 

7. Fawa'id-n't-Fuad. p, 241; Akhbar-u'l-Akhyar, p, 36. 

S. Faxa'id-u't-Fu'ad, p. 5. 

9. Fawa'id-ui-Fiiad, p. 221. 

10. For biographical details, see Fawu'if^t-FuW, pp. 3, IQ.CtC;**“£? 

pp. 131, 137. 2B3: Siyar-u’l-Aullin, pp. », 77 elc.; Slr&w i-Hidayvk (MS), Sijw-n/- 
‘Ari/ii i, pp. 102-123; Akhbar-u'l-Akhyw. pp. 26-27. 
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Muslim learning at Khurasan, Bukhara, Medina and Palestine—in order to 
complete his study of the traditional sciences. When in Medina, he learnt 
Hadis with an eminent iraditionist, Shaikh Kamal-u'd-din Yemeni and 
spent several years in religious devotions at the mausoleum of the Prophet.' 
After visiting the graves of the prophets of the Israelites in Palestine, he 
reached Baghdad and became a disciple of Shaikh Shihub-u'd-din Suhra- 
wardi. At this time he was, as his master said, ‘dry wood ready to catch 
fire and so, after seventeen days' instruction, he appointed him his successor 
and ordered him to set up a Suhrawardi khanqah in Multan. He lived and 
worked in Multan for more than half a century and his khanqah developed 
into a great centre of mystic discipline in medieval India. He died in 
Multan on Safar 7, 661/December 21, 12 62, 


Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya was one of the most influential mystic 
teachers of his age. It is indeed surprising that none of his disciples thought 
of com piling an account and life aud teachings. The Skaj-ui-Hidayah 
refers to a ll usiym /ifamah of Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakurivva, but it is not 
available now. The Fawa'id-u'FFu'ad i$ probably the earliest work which 
contains several very significant pieces of information about him. Later 
Suhrawardi writers have mainly relied on Fawa'id-u'iFuad in reconstruct¬ 
ing an account of the life and teachings of the great Suhrawardi saint of 
Multan. 

Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakartyya held independent views on many 
problems of religion and politics. His mystic ideology was radically differ¬ 
ent from that of his Chishti contemporaries. He believed in living a normal, 
balanced life—a life in which both the body and the spirit receive equal care. 
Neither he himself fasted perpetually nor did he recommend a life of starva¬ 
tion and self-mortification to those associated with him. According to 
Shaikh Nizam-u‘d-din Auliya he acted on the Quranic injunction: "Eat 
of what is pure and act righteously," 1 2 

As pointed out earlier*, emphasis on the external forms of religion was 
a tradition of the Indian Suhrawardis. Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya did 
not, or course, go to the length of Sayyid Sadr-u ’d-din Raju Qatial, but he 
never spared anybody found indifferent to or ignorant of the forms of reli¬ 
gious devotion. The way in which he expelled a dervish. Sulatman by name, 
from Multan shows a bit intolerant attitude in such matters. The Shaikh 
had asked him to say two rak'ats of prayer. “1 want to sec how you do it”. 


1. FffH-a’ id -iiV /Vflft p, 134, 

2. Set supra p. 179. 
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said the Shaikh. When Sulaiman rose up to offer his prayers, he did not 
place his feet properly; he placed them cither too near or too far from 
each other. The Shaikh got irritated and asked him to leave Multan and 
settle in Uchch 1 . 

The Shaikh did not approve of the Chishti 4 practice of bowing before 
a Shaikh. His followers accosted him merely with the words "As sahxm 
alakum" for no other form of showing respect was permitted in his 
khanqoh 1 - 

Lfnlike the Chishtis, Shaikh Baha-u'd-din believed in accumulating 
wealth*. Besides, he did not abstain from taking part in political matters 
or associating with the political powers. This departure from the establish¬ 
ed tradition of medieval mysticism apart. Shaikh Baha-u'd-din possessed 
not only great organizing capacity but also a wry remarkable understanding 
of human nature 5 . He organized the Suhrawardi sibiiah on firm 
foundations and attracted to his fold a very large number of talented 
disciples. 

Successors of Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya 

Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya had seven sons 4 and a very large 
number of disciples scattered all over Multan and Sind. His son, Shaikh 
Sadr-u’d-din “Ariffob. 1285), succeeded him as his chief khaSifoh and sajjadali- 
nashstt in Multan; while his disciple, Sayyid Jalal-u’d-din Surkh Bukhari 
(ob. 1291) established a strong Suhrawardi centre at Uchch. The history 


1. Fana i-Fu ad t p. 221* 

2- FnWtfVAFwW, pp. 21 St 145-159, Shaikh Katir-u’d*dm Chiragh/however* 
slopped ihis practice and emphatically declared: 

to H >- 

(It is not lawful to place head on the ground before a creature). Khair-ii'l-MefoHs, 

p. 157. 

3. p- 123. 

4. For details, see the ncM chapter. Sec also Janami'-u't-Kilam, p, 213, where 
Sayyid Muhammad Gesu Dtnz is reported to have remarked: 

uajbpj fyi. j ikijlo JU )/ - 1 " - 

jhOL* VU*I jl M t** ) 

5. Fawfi&ti'l-Fsi'od' p* 221. 

6. Their names were: Shaikh Kama]-u'dndin, Shaikh Sadr-u + d~din ‘Arif. Shaikh 
ShaniMi'd din Muhammad, Shaikh ‘Ala^d-din Yahya, Shaikh Mabbub, Shaikh Bstthaa 
Ahmad and Shaikh Zia-iTd-din Hamid. Our only source for this ioformadon is the 
Gulzar-hAbrar of Muhammad Ghausi. Baraiu raters lo one Shaikh Qidwah as ihe son 
Of Shaikh Baha-u’d-din Zakariyya. {Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahs, pp. 66-67). 
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of the Suhrawardi j ilsilah in India mainly revolves round these two branches 
—the Multan branch and the Uchch branch. Unlike the Chishtis* succession 
in the Suhrawardi order was determined on a hereditary basis. For two 
generations these two branches produced distinguished saints with great 
talent for organization but p later on* the siisitah disintegrated because 
those who had to look after its affairs were men of smaller stature and 
inferior mettle. 

Shaikh Sadr-u'd-din 'Arif 1 2 worked for nearly 21 years after the death 
of his father from whom he differed basically in his attitude towards some of 
the fundamental problems of religion and politics. He hated wealth and 
considered it to be the source of all spiritual distractions and worldly troubles. 
His share in the patrimony amounted to 7 lac lankaiiSj but he distributed the 
entire amount in charity. Unable to appreciate the reasons for this depar¬ 
ture from the practice of his father, some people could not help interrogat¬ 
ing him on this point. He replied that since his father had complete control 
over worldly desires and temptations, he could, with confidence and with 
justification p hoard wealth and spend it but* as he himself did not possess 
that strength of character, he was afraid of indulging in money matters ‘lest 
it might lead him astray. 11 This change in the Suhrawardi attitude was 
probably due to contemporary criticism. Shaikh ‘Arif dispensed with the 
materialistic basis of his khanqah and preferred to be a "debtor' rather 
than a "creditor 1 . 3 4 His conversations were compiled, under the title 
Kunuz-u*I-Fawaid t by his disciple Khwaja Zia-u’d^din. 

Sayyid Jalal-u’d-din Surkh 1 was a native of Bukhara. He came to 
Multan attracted by the reputation of Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya, The 
Shaikh initiated him into his discipline and instructed him to settle in Uchch 
and propagate the Suhrawardi mystic principles. Many tribes of Uchch 
claim that be was responsible for the conversion of their ancestors to 
Islam. 

Sayyid Jalal-u'd-din had three sons—Sayyid Ahmad Kabir, 
Sayyid Baha-uM-din and Sayyid Muhammad. Sayyid Jalat-u'd-din 


1. For brief notices, see Siyar-ul-'Artfin, pp. UJM40; AJMar-u f l-Akhyar I pp, 
Mdorij^Wahiyai (MS). 

2. Siyar-u't-'Arifin, p. 129. 

3. Tarikh-i-Firvz Sh&hu Baram, pp. 66-67. 

4. For brief biographical notices, see Siyar-u'i-'Arifm* pp. 135-15&; Akhhar-iit- 
Akhyw, p- 60, 
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Makhdum-i-Jahanian 1 (1308-1383) was the eldest son of Sayyid AhmadKabir. 
Under his guidance the Uchch branch of the Suhrawardi order became a 
factor of great importance in the religious and political life of Sind, His 
activities, however, do not count for our period. 

Shaikh Sadr-u’d-din ‘Arif (ob. 1286 A,D.) was followed by his son. 
Shaikh Rukn-u’d-din Abul Fath 1 (ob- 1335). He occupies the same 
position in the history of the Suhrawaidi sihilah which Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din 
Auliya occupies in the history of the Chishti order. For nearly half a century 
he worked incessantly and with single-minded devotion to propagate the 
Suhrawardi mystic ideas. Zia-u’d-din Banini pays eloquent tribute to 
him and says that the entire population of Sind had faith in him and even 
large number of 'Ulama had joined the circle of his disciples. 1 4 It is 
unfortunate that no Suhrawardi records about him arc available. Shaikh 
‘Abdul Haqq Muhaddis refers to a book, Faiawa-i-Sufia*, in which one of 
his disciples had given a detailed account of his life and teachings. 
This work is extinct. 

As noted elsewhere, Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya treated the 
qalandars with indifference. It is, however, interesting to find that some of 
the qafattdar organizations or the period trace their spiritual descent from 
him. Makhdum Lai Shahbaz Qalandar, one of the most renowned mystics 
of Sind, claimed spiritual authority from Shaikh Baha-u’d-din Zakariyya. 
The mystic-group organized by Shaikh Ahmad Mashuq, khalifah of Shaikh 
‘Arif, closely resembled the qalandars. When Shaikh Rukn-u d-d in found 
the qalandars favourably disposed towards him and his silsilah t he adopted 
a very lenient and sympathetic altitude towards them 5 . 

Personal and Family life of the Suhrawardi saints 

Though no details about the family life of the Suhrawardi saints are 
available, it appears that they took better care of their families than ihcir 
Chishti contemporaries. Shaikh Baha-u’d-din Zakariyya was very particular 


1. For brief notices, see Tarikh-i-Firos Shaft!, *Af>f, PP 514-516; Styor-u t- Arifir . 
pp. 155-163; Akhlmr-ut-Akhyar. pp. 139-140; Guhar-i-Abrar, (MS); Kfoarthul- 
tVdayai (MS); Mtr'm-lti-Asrar (MS). For his ifachings. see Yusufi. 

D.P. 1 107a (A..H. 1130/1718) D-P. 638 (A.H, 1268/1851); and three Collections oflm conver¬ 
sation*; Khubstn-u'!-Atfar-i-Jamt-v'F'Vhm i (Rampur MS); Stroj * M Mayah (MMi, 
Ram pur and Aligarh) and Manaqib-fMakhdam^Jaharuan ,(MSS, A. S. Bengal). 

Stifar Namah A-MakhJunt-i-Jaktwiofi (MSS in 1.0; Attflyah Lmdttjana and Madras, Urdu 
■LranslaciOrt Lucknow) ts a fabrication and coniains mcfcdiblc and fantasiit atones 
about the saiuE. . bs . .. _ L * ** r „ „ 

2. For brief noise*?, s* StyaMt't-AuthiM, PP P-443 . 

Tnrikh i-fwz Shahiy Baraoi. pp. > 3frMS; JUMM, Ibrt Battulah lUrdu translation) p. 
157: Siyar-u’t-'AriJin, p. 140 ct seq; Akhhaw'l-Akhyar. pp. 62-65; Gutzar-i-Ahrar (MS), 
Mo v ar(f-i?i- Walar at {MS), 

3. Ttirikk ^Firaz Shahi, p* 347. 

4. Akhbar-u i-Akhy'Of, p, 62 

5. Akhbar-u l-Akhyar, p< 65. 
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about the education and training of his sons. He engaged tutors for 
his sons and paid handsome salaries to them. 1 2 3 

A sixteenth century Suhrawardi writer says* that Shaikh Sadr-u'd-din 
‘Arif had married a divorced wife of Prince Muhammad, the eldest son of 
Balban. The circumstances of this marriage are given as follows: The 
prince divorced his wife, whom he passionately loved, in a fit of fury. When 
he recovered his normal state or mind, he felt deeply paired for what he had 
done. Legally he could not take her back into his harem unless she was 
married to some one else and then divorced by him. A man of genuine 
piety was searched to restore the broken relationship. Shaikh ‘Arif, the 
most outstanding saint of the town, promised to marry the princess 
and divorce her the next day. But, after the marriage, he refused to divorce 
her on the ground that the princess herseir was not prepared to be 
divorced. This incident led to bitterness between the saint and the prince. 
The latter even thought of taking action against the Shaikh, but a 
Mongol inundation cut short the thread of his life. 

Khanqah Organization of the Suhrawardis 

The Suhrawardi khanqahs of Multan were organized on a pattern 
basically different from that of the Chishtis. The difference arose, mainly, 
out of the fact that the Suhrawardis did not eschew politics. Shaikh Balta- 
u'd-din Zakariyya, the real founder of the Suhrawardi siteUah in India, mixed 
freely with the Sultans, took part in political affairs, amassed wealth and 
accepted go vemment ho nours. He was probably the richest sain t of medieval 
India, Enormous futuh (unasked for charity) flowed into his khanqeh.* 
Contrary to the practice of the Chishti saints, it was not disbursed immedia¬ 
tely among the needy and the poor. He kept his wealth carefully and 
spent it with still greater care. 4 He had a treasury (khazana/i) containing 
boxes full of gold tankafis. Once a box of 5000 gold tankahs was found 
missing 1 6 but the loss was not considered a serious one. 

The abundance of his wealth* made the local administration of Multan 
look upon him for help in times of need 7 and excited the cupidity or 

1. Fah'a'id’U'l-Fu'ad, p, 233. 

2. Si)'ar~u!‘‘drlfin, p. 135. 

3. Siyar-it'l’Arifiji, p. 106- 

4. Jamali informs us ■Vf* 

Siyar-ul^Arifin, p, 129. 

5. Siyar-u k t-'Arifin, p. 114* 

6. Siyar*tfi-'Arifin f p, 129, 

7. Fawa'id-ut'Fuari^ p, 223; Siyar-ifF'Arifin, pp r 114. 
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robbers who resorted to black-mail 1 in order to exact money from his sons. 
Once the Wali of Multan borrowed some com from him. When this com 
was being removed from his granaries, pitchers full of silver tankaks were 
found hidden therein. 1 In fact, his resources compared favourably with the 
resources of a medieval Iqia'dar. His grandson, Shaikh Rukn-u d-din, 
accepted a jagir of 100 villages from Muhammad b. Tughluq.* The Suhra- 
wardi khartqah was, in many ways, a direct contrast to the Chishti jama'at 
khanah. It was, no doubt, more magnificent, better furnished and better 
organized, but not for the people. It had an aristocratic air both as to its 
structure and its organization, though the atmosphere of religious devotion 
was never wanting. Aies'iiv/ who visited the khanqah of Shaikh Baha-ud* 
in Zakariyya during the reign of Sultan Nasir-u’d-dtn Mahmud particularly 
noted the fact that even the slave girls of the Shaikh were all the lime busy in 
reciting the praises of God, 4 

Shaikh Baha-u’d-din's khanqah covered an extensive area and 
provided separate accommodation for every inmate as well as 
he numerous visitors who flocked to it- In the CEiishii jama tt! 
khanah, on the contrary, all people, inmates as well as visitors, lived tn a 
big hall, prayed there and slept there. Shaikh Baha-u’d-din, no doubt 

generously entertained his guests* but he did not maintain an open tabic 

Only those who were invited by him could take food with him. 

The Suhrawardi khanqah had large stocks or cereals in its granaries, 
its treasuries were replete with gold and silver coins. The Chishti jama'at 
khanah had no such provision. The Chishtis depended on the uncertain and 
irregular income through fuiuhi the Suhrawardi khanqain relied on the sure 
and regular jagir revenues. 

Besides, the Suhrawardi khanqahs were not open to people all and 
suudrv. "People are of two kinds ” Shaikh Baha-u’d-din used to say. "the 
general public and the select. I have nothing to do with the general public 
and no reliance can be placed upon them. As to the select, they receive 
spiritual blessings and benefits from me according to their capacities.” 


L Mir Khurd inform* us that a sou of Shaikh 


a robber and IfreK o^,^ of a huge ransom by Shaikh 

2. Fvwaid-ulFuad, p, 223: Slyar-u l- Anfiit. p. 114. 

3. Rihtah If. p. 61. 

4. Fawaid-ui-Fu'od p. 149. 

5. Fawa'(d-u'FFdad, p, I0S. , , 

Shaikh Rufcn-u’d-din Firdausi orice visited Shaik h Sadr-u'd -din Anf in 

Multan and found his table full of dishes, daintily prepared, resembling the table ot 
kings’, Siyar-u'l-Arifm, p. 137. 

6. foH'u" id-u'l-Fdad, p. 136, 
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In view of this, the Suhrawardi saint did not allow qalandan, jawaUqs 
or others whom he did not consider fit for his spiritual training, to sojourn 
in his khanqah or waste his time. He had fixed hours for interview. He 
refused to be disturbed by visitors at odd hours. 

The Shaikh’s spiritual greatness, his piety and his devotion were univer¬ 
sally acknowledged, but the contemporary mystic thought could not recon¬ 
cile itself to the idea of accumulating wealth and at the same time claiming 
to be the guardian of the spiritual welfare of the people. This apparent 
contradiction they could neither understand nor condone. Shaikh 
Baha-u‘d-din Zakariyya made every possible effort to convince his critics 
that it was not so much the wealth as its improper use that was detrimental 
to spiritual progress, but they stuck to their views and repeatedly told him: 
•‘Two opposites cannot meet at one place.” ^o-oJl) 1 2 3 

Medieval religious literature does not make a secret of the objections 
raised by the contemporaries against this behaviour of the great Suhrawardi 
saint. Shaikh Jalal-u’d-din Tabriz! and Shaikh Hamid-u’d-din Suwali 
had lengthy correspondence with him on this subject.* Sometimes the 
Shaikh, when charged with a volley of questions from the other side, found 
himself in an embarassing situation. Once, in a mahiar (a legal court) 
convened by Iltutmish, Shaikh HamM-u'd-din Suwali took advantage of 
Shaikh Baha-u'd-din's presence in the court and pul questions to him about 
accumulation of wealth. The Shaikh was nonplussed. The Suhrawardi 
sources state that the Shaikh invoked the spiritual guidance of his mentor. 
Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din Suhrawardi, in order to give a suitable reply to 
his critics.* 

The demand to explain this anomalous position was persistent. The 
replies given by the Suhrawardi saints were more rhetorical than logical 
and the quick-witted questioners refused to be confused by rhetorics and 
platitudes. Once, on being questioned about his wealth. Shaikh Baha-u’d-din 
replied; “Wealth is doubtless a venomous serpent. But poison does not 
harm one who knows the antidote,” The critic retorted; “Where is the 
necessity of keeping a dirty venomous creature and then depend on an 
antidote for safety.” Shaikh Baha-u’d-din replied: “Your derreshi has 
no beauty or attraction. Our derveshi has immense beauty. Wealth is like 
a black dot averting the evil effect of jealous glances.” 

). Siyar-u'l-AliliyO, p, 158. 

2. Fa*a'id‘U r l-Fu'att, pp. 99-100; Siyar-u'i-AuUya, p. 158. 

3. Siyar-u'i-'Afifin, p. 14. 
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When do convincing argument in favour of accumulating wealth 
was found, they replied : “Wealth is a disease in heart, in hand it is 
a cure," 1 2 

Jamali, himself affiliated to the Suhrawandi stlsilah and possessing 
huge wealth,* records these incidents in a manner which betrays his own 
dissatisfaction at the attitude of his elder saints, 


1, Siyar-u'i 'Atifix p, 1*, 

2, Akbbv^'l- Akhyar p, 222. 





Chapter VII 


MUSLIM MYSTIC IDEOLOGY AND CONTRIBUTION TO INDIAN 

CULTURE 

“The greatest of all the spirit’s lasks”, remarks Albert Schweitzer, 
"is to produce a theory of the Universe {Weltanschauung). In that all the 
ideas, convictions and activities of an age have their roots." 1 The Muslim 
mystics of the middle ages did not merely produce a theory of the Universe, 
they built up their lives also in consonance with it. 

The mystical attitude grows out of the basic metaphysical postulate 
adumbrated in the doctrine of wafidaMi’t-wujvd. Briefly put, it means 
that whatever exists objectively as well as subjectively, outside the mind of man 
as well as inside it. is One; call it whatever you like—Universe, Nature, 
Reality, Truth or God. Faith in this unity of the noumcnal 3nd the pheno¬ 
menal world is the beginning of the mystical experience. Its highest stage 
is reached when, like Shaikh Muhammad b. Wasi, a mystic is constrained 
to confess: “I never saw anything without seeing God therein."* 

Since a medieval mystic conceived of God as the totality of cosmic 
existence, cosmic emotion became the elan vital of his life*. He craved for 
communion with Him so that the distinction between T and ‘Not-1* might 
disappear in the mystic absorption of the human soul in the Absolute. He 
consecrated every moment of his life and dedicated every fibre of his being 
to Him and Him alone. He strove "to Jive for the Lord alone." 1 for that 
alone was life*. The yearning of his soul was: 

,_jV 

V> J 2 > fi** r & 


The Decay and Restoration of Civilization. London 1950, p, 6L 
Kaihf-u'i-Mahjvb, English Translation, p, 9], 

A H ul , i > 1 wro(e I«U« to Maul ana Fakhr-u'd-din 
““ maDkiftd “ ** ' lov '° r 

.. For instances of sublimation cf the two basic desires-hunecr and sot-bv 


2 . 

3, 

Maruzh 

GodY* 

4. 


5. OiW ySit ^,,0 *j (That ^ * , ifc 

which is spent by a dervish in mediation of God.) Fartid-H'i-Fu'ad, p, 20. 
e, Fawa id'it'i-fn’ad T p ( 2Q„ 
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A single moment’s engagement with Non-Absolute (was considered 
tantamount to spiritual death and mystic literature is replete with stories of 
mystics who have appeared in sack-cloth and ashes on that account 1 2 3 . 

The Mystic Path 

Gnosis (ma'rifat) or Union {wasl) being the summum bonum of a 
mystic’s life, ways and means were explored through which one could reach 
his ideal “You must know that the way to God,** writes Shaikh 
‘AM Hajweri. “is of three kinds; (1) maqam, (2) hal, (3) tomkin...Maqam 
(station) denotes any one’s ‘standing’ in the way of God, and his fulfilment of 
the obligations appertaining to that ‘station’ and his keeping it until he 
comprehends its perfection so far as lies in a man s power. It is not permis¬ 
sible that he should quit his ‘station’ without fulfilling the obligations thereof. 
...Hal (state), on the other hand, is something that descends from God into 
a man's heart, without his being able to repel it when it comes, or to attract 
it when it goes, by his own effort..,‘station’ denotes the way of the seeker 
and his progress in the field of exertion and his rank before God in propor¬ 
tion to his merit, the term 'state* denotes the favour and grace which God 
bestows upon the heart of His servant... Tamk in denotes the residence of 
spiritual adepts in the abode of perfection and in the highest grade. Those 
in ‘station’ can pass on from their ‘stations’, but it is impossible to pass 
beyond the grade of tamk in," 1 

The ‘stations’ {maqomaf) which a mystic had to cover have been thus 
enumerated by Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din Suhrawardi in his 'Awarlf-u'i-Ma'arif 
—the guide book of almost all the Indo-Muslim mystics of the thirteenth 


century; 


First Stage: 
Second Stage: 
Third Stage; 
Fourth Stage: 
Fifth Stage: 
Sixth Stage; 
Seventh Stage: 
Eighth Stage: 
Ninth Stage: 
Tenth Stage: 


Tauba 

Warn 1 

Zuhd 

Faqr 

Sabr 

Sftukr 

Khtmf 

Raja 


Tawakkul 

Riiti* 


(Repentance) 

(Abstinence) 

(Piety) 

(Poverty) 

(Patience) 

(Gratitude) 

(Fear) 

(Hope) 

(Contentment) 

(Submission to the Divine 
Will). 


1. Fa^id-dl-Fu'ud p. 22 *; Khaim'l-M&tis, pp. 224 - 24 $. 

2. Kashf-u'l-Mabjub, pp, 181, 371, 

3. 'Awarif-u't-Ma'arif, (Urdu Ttanslalion) pp. J8S-KD. 
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Since these terms have a definite mystic connotation, it is necessary to 
explain them in the light of medieval mystic records; 


1. Shaikh *A!i Hajweri writes: “Etymologically tauba means ‘return’, 
and 'tauba' really involves the turning back from what Cod 
has forbidden through fear of what he has commanded. The 
Apostle said; Penitence is the act of returning. This saying 
comprises three things which are involved in tauba, namely, (l) 
remorse for disobedience, (2) immediate abandonment of sin, 
and (3) determination not to sin again." 1 * * * * 6 Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din 
Auliya used to say that tauba is a very comprehensive act which 
appertains to the present, to the past and to the future of the 
repentant*. The most significant psychological fact about it was 
the assertion of the Shaikh that a repentant was equal to one who 
had never committed a sin 1 . 


2. Wara * means abstaining, in word, thought and deed, from all 

unnecessary and unseemly occupations, though they may be per¬ 
mitted by the sharl'at*. It was in view of this principle that some 
mystics said; “Those who are satisfied with jurisprudence (fiqh) 
and do not practise abstinence (wara‘) become wicked.*’* 


3. Zuhd is giving up of interest in all worldly goods and attractions. 
Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din Suhrawardi approvingly quotes a remark of 
Shaikh Junaid that zuhd consists in having a hand empty of pro¬ 
visions and a heart free of all desires*. Abul Mawahib Shazili 
considers it the seventh maxim of Illumination and says: “If you 
do not renounce the petty goods of this vile world surely you are 
far from the beneficence of the glorious life to come.” 1 


4. “Faqr", writes Shaikh ‘Ali Hajweri, “is a special distinction of the 
poor, who have renounced all things external and internal, and 
have turned entirely to the Causer...Poverty has a form ( rasm > 


1. Kashf-u'l-Mobjub. p. 294, See also, The Doctrine of the Stx/Jj, t ranslation of the 

Kitab-u'UTaorruf-iPmaihabi-AhUi-Tasawwuf of TUIabazi by A.J, Arbcny. on, 8243: 

'A warsf-u'i-hia'orif (Urdu) pp, 600-602- Mir Khurd has very clearly explained the views 

of the Ctaishti mystics on tauba in a section of his Siyar-n' l-Attiiya, pp. 330-333. 

2* Fava'id'U'bFtiad, p. J3S; Siyar-u'i-Auifya, p, 310. 


3. Fawd’UsfblVad, pp, 3,19. 

4. Misbok’U’btfidayah, p, 294. 

5. Kashf-u't-Mahjub. p. [7, 


6 , 'Awarif-u't-MJniif, p. 604; MUbah-tSf-Hidayah, p, 294 *t «*, 

tliurriinaiion _ in Islamic Mysticism, English translation of Abut Mawahib 
Shazths Qawanin Hikotn^i'blsUraq, p, 50. 
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and an essence (haqiqat). Its form is destitution and indigence, 
but its essence is fortune and free choice. 

Sabr means that whether a man is visited by a blessing or a mis¬ 
fortune, he should consider it from the divine sourceandbeari 
patiently*. Hasan Basri is reported to have said. ( P 

ence) is of two sorts: firstly, patience in misfortune ^faction 
and secondly, patience to refrain from the things which God b» 
commanded us to renounce and has forbidden us to pursue. 

Shukr means expressing gratitude to God, explicitly and implicitly, 
through tongue and through heart * 2 * 4 5 * . 

Khauf signifies trepidation lest one’s evil conduct may hdVe 
unpleasant consequences in the future*. 

Raja means looking for a desired contingency in the future*. 

Tawnkkul means trusting one’s affairs to God. Shaikh Ali 
Hajweri quotes a mystic who defined tawakkul as “confidence >n 
God that He will provide thy daily bread.” 7 Without is at 
in God, no higher spiritual attainment was possible. 

10 Riza is “equanimity (fefiww-jf <&) towards Fate, whether with 
holds or -d spiritual siradfasiacss (ir^»0 ™ 

ing events, whether they be the manifestation of Divmc Y 

( jamaI) or of Divine majesty (jolal), » th * 1 11al1 . . b 
whether he is consumed in the fire of wrath or Ruminated by the 

Ught of mercy, because both wrath and ™ 

God, and whatever proceeds from God is good in cyes ' 


7 . 


8 . 


9. 


cussed she Cbishli view point in h« -SiAor-m t-Aaliya, PP 54 ■ 

2. msbah-u'i.HUlayah. pp. 299-303- See also. The Doctnnt of th< Sufi* pp. 
Siyar-ttl-AttUyo, pp- 548-550. 

J. Kashf-k'l-Mahjub, p. S6. 

4. 'AwmMt-Mtaif* pp- 614^15; MiMt-Oktayak, pp. *>3-506; V* Dttrfi* 
of the Sufis, p. 91. 

5. See 'Aworifi'MdSvif. PP- <515-617; Mt***UB*!* pp- W6-31C. 

7. Kathf-SLMahiub. p. 117- S« also, Kmtf «Wf‘A*4 PP- 
pp. 552-354. 

d. Ktuhf-ul-MaJijub. p, 177. 
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“You must know,” writes Shaikh ‘AH Hajweri, “that satisfaction 
(rL<; | i$ the end of the ‘stations* (niaqamat) and the beginning of the ‘states’: 
it i'l a place of which one side rests on acquisition and effort, and the 
other side on love and rapture: there is no ‘station* above it; at this point 
mortifications (mujtthadai) cease.** 1 


While traversing this spiritual journey, a mystic passed through and 
experienced various emotional conditions (Ao/). In mystic terminologv these 
slates arc known as: 


1. Afuhabbat (Love): 

Man’s love towards God is a quality which manifests itself in the 
heart of the pious believer, in the form of veneration and magnifica¬ 
tion. so that lie seeks to satisfy his Beloved and becomes impatient and 
restless in his desire for vision of Him, and cannot rest with any one 
except Him, and grows familiar with the remembrance (zikr) of Him, 
and abjures the remembrance of every thing besides. “» 

2. Shauq (Yearning or Longing): 

It signifies “the assault of the claim of delight on account of the Beloved 
in the lovers heart. Its existence is the requisite of love’s truth."* 
. . .Shauq is of two kinds: (a) The shauq of the lovers of sifai (qualities). 
They Jong for the Beloved’s grace, mercy and kindness, (b) The 
Shauq of the lovers or zat (Being). They long for union with the 
Beloved*. 

3. Chair at (Jealousy): 

Ghairat means being jealous for God’s service and not admitting any 
other thought into one’s mind. It is an attribute of God Himself, 
Who is jealous lest His servant should commit any kind of sin*. 

4. Qutb (Proximity): 

It means a feeling of nearness to God*. 


pp. 54S- , i5of r<W ^' toV ' p * l82 = ** al «. Fawa-itWl-FSad. p. 234; Siyar-u'I-Autiya, 

PP- 3Q7-30S; see also ‘Aworifu't-MaWf, p. 616 tt ua; 
Miihah-u i-HidO) eh, p + 320 et stq, ; Stjar-u T i-Axltya i pp. 45 3-491. 7 

3. The by FL WHberfarce Clarke p.104. 

A/ pp r 326*328, 

5, Misbah-vl-Hidayah, pp, 32S-331. 

6. MkhaJi'ii't~Hidayak t pp* 331*333. 
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5. Haya (Shame): 

Shame of being found wanting in sincerity 1 . 

6. JJns-o-Haibat (Intimacy and Awe): 

"•Uns and haibat are two states of the dervishes who travel on the Way 
to God. When God manifests His glory to a man’s heart so that His 
majesty (jalal) predominates, he feels awe [haibat) but when God’s 
beauty {jama!) predominates he feels intimacy (utcj); those who feel 
awe are distressed, while those who fed intimacy are rejoiced.” 1 3 

7. Qabz-o-Bast (Contraction and Expansion): 

“Qabz and bail are two involuntary states which cannot be induced 
by any human act or banished by any human exertion... Qabz denotes 
the contraction of heart in the state of being veiled (bijab), and bast 
denotes the expansion of the heart in the state of revelation (Atoj/i/).”* 

8. Fana-o-Boqa (Annihilation and Subsistence): 

“Fata and baqa are two complementary aspects of one and the same 
experience in which the real is seen to persist, the phenomenal to pass 

away_ -fana is characteristic of all that is "other than God”, baqa, 

of God alone,” 4 

9. Iitisal (Union): 

This is the final ’state* of mystic experience when one feels ‘union’ 
with the Reality 1 . The distinction between ‘i‘ and *NoM' completely 
disappears and the mystic attains not merely ma'rifat (gnosis) but was* 
(union). 

Service of Humanity 

But this inward march of the human soul from one ‘station* to another 
was futile if it did not express itself in some form ol social service. Tht. 
sou) of the great mystic,” observes Bergson, “does not come to a halt at the 
(mystical) ecstasy as though that were the goal of a journey. The ecstasy 

may indeed be called a stale of repose, but it is the repose of a locomotive 

standing in a station under steam pressure, with its movement continuing as 


). Mtibah-v'l-Hidayak. pp. 333-334. 

2. Kashf-at-Mahjub. p. 376. See also, MUbak-u'l-Hiehyah. pp. 334-337. 

3. Rashf-u'bSlahjuh, p. 347. See also Misbah-u'l-Hidayah, p. 337 rf s*q, 

4. FutuHat-i-Aiceeiyah, a* quoted by Afifi, Muhyi-ud-4m Jbuul Arab! , p, 146, 
For detailed discussion of this mystic experience and the controversies associated with it, 
see, Kashf-tt'f-hlahjub, p. 242 *t seq. 

3, MUboh-n't- HidayoK pp. 342-343. 
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a stationary throbbing white it waits for the moment to make a new leap for* 
ward-„The great mystic has felt the truth flow into him from its source like 
a force in action-..His desire is with God’s help to complete the creation of 
the human species.-.The mystic's direction is the very direction of the elan 
of life.”* 


Muslim mystics of the thirteenth century Looked upon 'social service' 
as the supreme object of all their spiritual exercises 1 . As noticed earlier, 
when Shaikh Mu'in-u’d-din Chishti was asked about the highest form of 
devotion, he replied that it was nothing but helping the poor, the distressed 
and the downtrodden 1 3 . All the great mystic teachers of medieval India 
agreed with the view point of the Chishti saint. They considered a life of 
solitary, self-sufficient contemplation to be incompatible with the highest 
mystic ideals. If a man became ego-centric, limited his sympathies and cut 
himself olT completely from the energizing currents of social life, he failed to 
fulfil the mystic mission. "Live in society and bear the blows and buffets 
of the people,” was the advice which a mystic teacher always gave to his 
disciples 4 * 6 . 

"Devotion to God is of two kinds”. Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliyais re¬ 
ported to have observed, "/arm? (obligatory) and mula'addi {communicable). 
In the iazmi devotion, the benefit which accrues is confined to the 
devotee alone. This type of devotion includes prayers, fasting, pilgrimage to 
Mecca, recitation of religious formulae, turning over the beads of the rosary 
etc- The muta'addi devotion, on the contrary, brings advantage and comfort 
toothers; it is performed by spending money on others, showing affection 
to people and by other means through which a man strives to help his 
fellow human beings. The reward of muta'addi devotion is endless and 
limitless”® 


This ta'at-i-muta'addi was the leitmotif of a mystic’s efforts (jihef). 
Nothing would bring greater reward on the Day of Judgement, a mystic 
teacher told his disciples, than bringing happiness to the hearts of men 1 . 
This could be done by attending to the problems of the misery-striekenpeople. 


1, Lei Deux Source i de !a Morale et la Religion, no. 246*31 is quoted by 
Toynbee, Study of History (VoUbvO pp. 212-13. 

2, Siyar-u'LAuiiya, p. 46. 

3, Supra t p. US. 

4, Siyar-iel-Auliya, p, 237. 

3. Fa*a' id- u'l-Fu' ad, pp. 13-14; Siyor-u'LAuUya, p. 411, 


6. Siyar-u'i-Autiya, p. 128, 
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assuaging their wounds, pulling up their hearts and by infusing new life and 
confidence in their broken nerves. 

Tark-i-Dunya 

A mystic was expected to reject the world (dunyaY- The question 
arises: What this dunya was and how could it be renounced 7 The general 
impression that tark-i-dmya meant adopting an hermit's attitude towards 
life and severing all earthly connections is not confirmed by contemporary 
mystic records. In fact, it was not the world as such which the mystics 
rejected but the materialistic approach towards life and its problems which 
they hated and despised. The more a man got involved in materialistic 
pursuits, farther he drifted from his spiritual objective. 

It is significant that in medieval mystic anecdotes dunya is made to 
appear in the form of treasure, woman or government service. A Chishti 
saint told his disciples that once Christ saw the world in the form of an ugly 
old woman and asked: “How many husbaads hath thee? Innumerable , 
replied the hag. “Hath any of these husbands divorced thee?” asked 
Christ. “No”, replied the old woman, “I have myself finished them," 1 

Thus lust for worldly goods and glory, shughl (government service) 
and shahwal (appetites) were considered to be the real barricades 
between God and Man and renunciation of the world really meant rejecting 
these allurements. “The rejection of the world,” said Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din 
Auliya, “does not mean that one should strip himseir of his clothes or put 
on a loin doth and sit idle. Instead, ‘rejection or the world’ means that one 
may pul on clothes and take food. What comes to him (unasked] he should 
accept but not hoard it. He should not place his heart in anything. Only 
this is the rejection of the world.” 1 

In view of these basic principles of medieval mysticism, the Chishti 
saints of India advised their disciples against possession of private property*. 
Keep only what is absolutely necessary 1 , such as clothes for covering the 
private parts of the body, and distribute the rest—was the advice which they 


L pp» 9 h &5 T J-Wp IS£ h l90 P 211, 224* 

Sfyar^l*A pp» 543-545. 

2, Fawn'U-u'kFu' od r p, 21 * 

3* Fawa'&itt-lVfA p- 9* The rafum$ mysik poet Rtimi says: 

, «** fc* sJ f 4* 

4, Sfyqr-tt'l-Atillya. p, 204. 

5. Fo*a'td-U'l-Fu'od. p. 130. 
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gave to their followers. Real happiness, they said, lay not in accumulating 
money but in. spending it. 1 

Pacificism and Non-Violence 

The early fndo-Muslim mystics believed in a pacific and non-violent 
approach towards all problems of human society. Force, they said, created 
more problems than it solved. It set in motion a vicious circle of wrong and 
retribution which disturbed the very basis of human relationship “If a 
man places thorns (in your way),' 1 said Shaikh Ntzam-u’d-din Auliya, "and 
you do the same, it will be thorns everywhere.”* 

The basic ideas of medieval Muslim mystics in this regard may be 
staled as follows; 

1. A man should strenuously strive to develop the faculties of 
patience and endurance*. Those who get excited at the slightest provocation 
debase their spiritual powers. Anger should not be suppressed; it should 
be eliminated by forgiving the person who has committed a wrong 4 . 

2. Self-criticism is the best way to minimize chances of friction in 
human society. The moment one begins to scrutinize his own behaviour 
in the face of some conflict, bitterness disappears and the enemy also cannot 
help being impressed by this attitude. Shaikh Nizam-u’d-dtn Auliya once 
told his audience: “If there is a strife between two persons—say, between 
me and some other person, its solution is this: I should, on my part, cleanse 
my heart of all ideas of revenge, ir I succeed in doing that, the enemy’s 
desire to do some harm to me would also be lessened." 4 

2. There are both good and bad tendencies in every man. la mystic 
terminology one may say that there js nafs (animal soul) and there is qatb 
(human soul) in every human being, Nafs is the abode of mischief, strife 
and animosity; qalb is the centre of peace, goodwill and resignation. If a 
man opposes you under the influence of his nafs, you should meet him 
with qatb. The qafh will over-power the nafs and the strife woutd end. 
“But if a man opposes nafs with nafs, there can be no end to conflicts and 
strifes”* 


1. Fawa'id-u'l-Fu'ad, p. 190; Siyar-u't-AuHye, p. 404. 

2. Fawa' id-u'l-Fu'ad, pp. 86-87, 

3. Fawa* id-u'i-Fu'cd, pp. 86-237. 

A. Siyaf-u’l-Attfiya, pp. 352-SJ6, 

5. Siyor-u’l-AuUya, p. SSS. 

6. FnwaWI-fttW, p. 124. 
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4. A man's relationship with another man may be of any one of the 
following types: (a) He may be neither good nor bad to another. This is 
what happens in the non-living world (janwdat). (b) He may do no harm 
to another but only what is good, (c) A man does good to another, and if 
he does him harm, he remains patient and does not retaliate. According to 
medieval mystics the last was the ideal of the "Truthful persons'. 1 

The Muslim mystics of medieval India demonstrated the working of 
these non-violent and pacific principles in their own lives. They tried to 
impress, both by precept and example, upon the minds of their followers the 
fact that a true mystic should always strive for creating love and affection in 
the hearts of men. 41 3 Placate your enemies/ 5 was the advice which Shaikh 
Farid gave to his disciples 1 . "Do not give me a knife", he once told a 
visitor* "Give me a needle. The knife js an instrument for cutting and the 
needle for sewing together." 4 Hardly a day passed in these ktumqahs when 
there was no provocation from an orthodox theologian or some insolent 
qalandar or some overbearing government officer. The saints met all such 
situations 4 with extreme patience, sangfroid and forbearance. The mystic 
attitude towards all those who troubled and tortured them is very neatly 
epitomized in the following verses which Shaikh Nizam-u ¥ d-din Auliya 
used to recite very often: 

olj OjJlS '3 fj U J [} jf 

c\j i±L£JLj m iW ^ ^ jl -ifj U* sfj jO jJ 

(He who is not my friend—may God be Ms friend l And he who bean ill-will against 
me, may his joys increase. He who puts thorns in my way m account of enmity, may 
every Dower that b I moms id the garden of his life, be without thorns.) 

Some saints extended the application of their non-violent principles 
to animals also and adopted the cult of ohimsa. Shaikh Mamid-u*d*dla 
Nagauri did not like the slaughter of animals. The Sarur-u's-Sudur says: 

* Ayt t/Adl £-> 3 jUJ jf 

"He did not like any living being to be deprived of its life Tor him or on Account 
of him% 


1. Fawa'id-tfl- Fu W, pp. 237 ; Auliya, p. 535. 

2. Fawa'id-u'l-Fu'ad, p. 140; Siyar^FAuiiyOy p. 330. 

3. Fawa'id-u^Fu'ed, p. 226. 

4. Fawa*(d-m*I-Fu*m[ r pp. 125-126; 251. 4B etc. Siyar-ti'l-Auliya, p. 54 etc. 
Shaikh Baha-uM-din Zakariyya threw open the gales or his khanquk when some qatendors 
began to pell it, Fm/nf idnt*F Fn’oJ, p. 45. 

5. $arur-tt i-Sudufy p r 10. 
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It was his deep faith in ahimsa which made him a strict vegetarian. 
He exhorted his disciples again and again to develop vegetarian tastes. 1 

Ckishti attitude towards the State 

The Muslim mystics of the early middle ages, particularly those belong¬ 
ing to the Chishti sifsitah, cut themselves off completely from kings, 
politics and government service. This attitude was based on various 
considerations, psychological, legal and religious. 

First, they believed that government service distracted a mystic from 
the single-minded pursuit of his ideal which was living for the Lord alone'*, 
Gnosis (ma'rifat) was beyond the reach of one who spent his time in shughl 
(government service)* The days when government service was a service 
of religion were dead and gone. Now it was the service of class-interests 
and indulging in it, therefore, amounted to signing one's own spiritual 
death warrant. 

Secondly, as imam Ghazzali puts it: “In our times, the whole or 
almost the whole of the income of the Sultans is from prohibited sources. 
The permitted income is only sadaqat, fay and ghartimah. And these have 
no existence in these days. Only the jlsiyah remains but it is realised through 
such cruel means that it does not continue to be permitted."* Consequently 
services paid from these sources of income were deemed illegal. 

Thirdly, all Muslim political organizations from the fall of the Kftilafal- 
i~Rashida were essentially secular organizations, having little 10 do with 
religion or religious ideals. The entire court-life and the governmental 
organization breathed an atmosphere so alien to the true spirit of Islam that 
it was impossible to serve the state without obstructing religious advance¬ 
ment. Under these circumstances, as Imam Ghazzali argues, "the other 

1. SoTM-u's-Sudur, p. 43, 

ksjo'-s ^jjp. ji tS ai lJjU* luJ jf i^S 

2. Shaikh'Ali Hajweri quotes fhc following sentence of ShibI i: 

(The poor man docs not rest content with anting except God). Kmhfrft-Mahfvb, 
English Translataoii + p. 25. 

3. SiyW'Ul-AttUye* p. 363. 

4. fhya-iti-Vium, Chapter IV. In this very chapter the Imam very emphatically 
declares; 

f 1;^ 

(All that b in the hands of these rulers is prohibited). 

5« also KUniya^S^odfii t p* 57, ef stq. 
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alternative is that a man should keep away From kings so that he does not 
come face to Taco with them and this alone is feasible for there is safety in it* 
!t is obligatory to have the conviction that their cruelty deserves to be con¬ 
demned. One should neither desire their continuance, nor praise them nor 
enquire about their a (fairs, nor keep contact with their associates.” 1 

Fourthly, if a mystic associated himself with the governing class—which 
by its very nature was an exploiting class—he isolated himself from the main 
sphere of his activity, the masses. He ceased to be a man of the masses and 
became part of a bureaucratic machinery. 

% 

It was In view of these considerations that the Muslim mystics of 
the middle ages developed an attitude of contempt and indifference 
towards the government of the time and refused to serve under it. Imam 
Abu Hanifah (ob. 767 A.D.) turned down the request of Khalifa al-Mansur 
to accept the post of fart 5 . When Hisham b. Abdul Malik visited Medina 
to pay his respects to Hazrat Ta'us, the latter met him with indifference aud 
disdain. 1 Imam Ghuzza I i made a vow at the mausoleum of the Prophet 
Ibrahim Khaltl-ullah to abstain completely from visiting the courts of 
kings*. 


Khwaja Abu Muhammad, an elder saint of the Chishti xikitafi, 
declined to accept the presents of a prince with the remark: 

5 Li'"*',) Jj+5 j) 

(None of our elder saints has accepted such things.) 

Khwaja Fuzail b. ‘Ayuz refused to grant an interview to Harun-u'r-Rashid 
and when he persisted in his request, the saint upbraided him 
severely,* 


1. Ikya^Ulum, Chapter IV. 

2. Kushf-n't-Mahjitb, p. 93. 

3. Ximiye-i.Sa'adat, p. 174. 

4. In a letter be says: 


Jl- j ,jUiU iS ii\S Ofi ill) ijfrli ^ 

JlbL* ,*+ji 

Maktubot-i.GkaiznM, p. 7. ** 

5. Siypr-u'l-Auliya, p. 41. 

6- Siyw-uU'Au!iya, pp. 34*33, 
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Some saints adopted on extremist attitude in this mailer and treated 
every thing associated with the ruler and the State as an obnoxious symbol 
of materialism, Imam Hanbal refused to dine at his son s house 

because he had served for one year as the nar/ ol Mahan 1 2 * , Imam Abu 

[shaq Fazari (ob. 802) did not permit courtiers and nobles to attend his 
lectures on Hadis. Shaikh Abu Sa'id Tabriz! ordered his servants to 
remove earth from those parts of his khmqah where a ha jib from the court 
had placed his feet* Khwaja Suhai! Tastari frit deep contrition for 
having once visited the court of a ruler of ‘Iraq and repented for it for u^ 
seven years*. Khwaja Zunun Misrl severely reproved a disciple who had 
visited a royal court and ordered him to pot off his mystic garment and 
bum it 4 5 6 7 . The lndo-Muslim mystics of the thirteenth century followed 
these well-established traditions of medieval mysticism and eschewed the 
society of kings and nobles. “There are two kinds of abuses among 
mystics " a Chishti saint once remarked. “Muqailid and Jirral. Muqalit 
is a mystic who has no master. Jitrat is one who asks people for 
money, wraps himself in a costly cloak, puls on a mystic cap and goes to 
kings and high officials." 4 


1. Abstention from the company of Kings 

Almost all the notable saints of the Chishti order in India scrupulously 
avoided the company of kings and nobles, Khwaja Qutb-u'd-din Bakhtiyar 
visited the court of lltutmish only once and that too under circumstances 
over which he had no control. As pointed out earlier. Khwaja MVin-u’d-dm 
Chishti was forced by his sons to proceed to the court and obtain a muqarar 
dasht from the Sultan. When the Khwaja reached Delhi, Qutb Sahib 
requested him to remain in his house, while he himself went to the durbar'. 
Except on this occasion, the Khwaja never visited the Sultan who had very 
great regard for him. Shaikh Fafid-u'd-din Ganj-i-Shakar continued the 
traditions of his master. He warned his disciples against consorting with 
kings and princes. “If you desire to attain the position of great saints". 


1 + thyfrul 'UIum, Chapter IV. 

2. Tczkirat-ft-Hitfai, VoL I. pp- 243-249, 

3 + Fawn* id-ut-Fu'ad, p- I HI. 

4, MtitmHfLQuJubn (MS). 

5, Rahai-ut'Qukib* {MS). 

6, Khtjif'U l-MajaHs, p, BO, 

7, Siyar-v'I-Aidiya, p- 53. 
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he used to tell his disciples, “do not pay any attention to the princes 
The following verses composed by one of the earliest Chishti saints 
of India throw considerable light on the attitude of the sltsUak towards 
the rulers and the bureaucracy; 1 2 3 4 

J. ^ yt ) i*4 & lJT^ 

ojJ tS Jjl ^ > J 


y*») 1) ^ ** iJ* J ** ^ 

aly> , a Ut jo f* ,jel **! u *i> > t^ 3 " 

It is said that Balban had great faith in Baba Farid 1 . But his respect 
or devotion could not, in any way, influence the saint's outlook or policy 
towards the Sultan. Once a man, who was in great distress, requested him 
to write a letter of recommendation to Sultan Balban. It was not the 
Shaikh's practice to write recommendatory letters to the rulers or the officials 
but when the person insisted, he wrote to Balban*: 

"l referred his matter first to God and then to you. If you will grant anything 

to him. (he real Giver is God but you will get the credit for it. ir you do not 

give him anything, the real preventer is God and you are helpless in the matter. 

Shcr Khan, the famous warden of the marches, was not favourably 
disposed toward Baba Farid. He often spoke ill about him. The saint 
did not curse or condemn him but recited the couplet*: 

t_W“^ 

*S Ofi ve-’.+a. t£i\ 

(Alas t you have no knowledge of my condition. When you will come lo 

know, what will be the usff of btitig sorry,) 

1. Siyar-ut-Auifya, p r 75* 

2. Dlwan'i-Jamal-u'd-din Mansvi It P- 45, 

3. MathdMibmibln, (MS). 

4. Siyvr-u'Muiiya, p* 72. For Arabic lest of this tetter* sec Appendix A (VI). 

1 Fp-wa id-n T t'Fuad r p. 22L 
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2. Rejection of Jagtrs 

The Chishti saints not only abstained from the society of kings and 
nobles, they rejected also their offers of jagirs and endowments. They 
thought that acceptance of such gifts would make them subservient to the 
royal wish and fetter the independence of their soul. They used to say: 

tLp liJU tl&J #0 [jL* 

^ Jjj k* Jyfj 


(The king gives a village and holds us under an obligation; our Providence 
gives us our daily bread without placing any such obligation,) 

When Illulmisb offered a jagir to Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din Bakhtiyar Kaki* 
he declined to accept it 1 2 . Shaikh Hamid-u'd-din Nagauri preferred to pass 
his days in poverty rather than accept anything from the Sultan 1 - Baba 
Farid Ganj-i-Shakafs curt reply to Ulugh Khan's offer of villages was: 

f ^j| s l * . j - ^yjf 4_-J^Llfl 


(There are many who desire it; give it to them.) 1 

Shaikh Nizam-u ? d-din Auliya refused to accept the royal grants 
with the remark 1 : 

lU ^ ‘ *5- u U ‘V uW yj- 

*V 1ST* ^ u*j tj 3> uT* J £l> 1 Jjj Jj* 

(If I accept this, die people would say: The Shaikh goes eg the garden: he goes to 
enjoy the view of his land and cultivation. Arc these acts proper for me?) 

His Instructions to his disciples were definite and clear on this point: “Bo 
not accept any village or stipend or favour from kings and officials. It is 
not permitted to a dervish.' 1 * 


1. fahat-ul-Quhib, (MS), f. 35 (b). 

2, Sec supra, p, [17 

3 £ 4. Fawadd*l-Fti'Qd t p. 99. 

5, Siynr^'t-AuUyO' p, 295, 
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Not to speak of jagirs , even presents of kings and nobles were rarely and 
reluctantly accepted, Khwaja Qutb-u'd-dtn Bakhliyar Kaki did not accept 
cash in coins from Malik Ikhtiyar-u’d-din Aibek*. Shaikh Nur Turk de¬ 
clined to accept a bag full oTgold coins sent by Razia 1 2 3 4 . IF they ever accepted 
anything, they look it with one hand and distributed it with the other. Baba 
Farid was so particular about distributing all that he received as futuh that 
he did not tolerate even a few hours’ delay in its disbursement, A seven¬ 
teenth century biographer of Shaikh Farid writes that once Balban sent a 
dish full of tankahx to the saint who accepted it after considerable reluctance 
and ordered Maulana Badr-u’d-din Ishaq to distribute it among the poor and 
the needy. The sun had already set and it was getting dark but the Shaikh 
would not wait for the day. His khamjaft, he used to say, was not a store* 
house Tor royal gifts. In obedience to his instructions, the Maulana doled 
out all the money. He then brought a candle to see whether anything was 
still left. He found just one coin and put it in his cap to hand over to some 
needy person the next morning. When Baba Farid went to the mosque to 
lead the 'hha (night) prayer, he realised that something was disturbing his 
mind. Three times he began his prayer but could not finish it. In great 
excitement he asked Maulana Badr-u’d-din if he had distributed the royal 
gift. The Maulana replied that he had given away all excepting one coin. 
Baba Farid angrily took back that coin and threw it away, and then peace¬ 
fully led the prayer. ‘All Ashgar Chishti further informs us that throughout 
the whole of that night Baba Farid deeply regretted having touched that 
coin*. Though not recorded by earlier authorities, this story is in conformity 
with the traditions of the Chishti stlsltafA It was the practice at the jama'at 
khanah of Shaikh Nizam-u'dKiin Autiya that on every Friday everything in 
store was given away to the poor and the house was cleared and swept,* 

The early Chishti saints persistently told their disciples that resignation 
and contentment alone guaranteed human happiness. Cupidity and ambi¬ 
tion debased a man's spiritual faculties and made him subservient to worldly 
powers. Only those who rose above worldly temptations developed their 
personalities to full moral and spiritual stature. Shaikh Nizam-u d-din 
AuIlya once narrated a very significant story in this connection: There 


1. Siyar^at-Auliya, p. 59. 

2. Fowtfid’U'l-Fu'ad. p. 161- 

3, Jawahir-WWdl (MS). 

4, A saint, Khwaja Karim, did net touch “in after mkins tip/ajirt— Fam'id-iFU 
Fu'ad, p. 11. 

J. Siyur-u'l-Autiya, p. 131 
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was a saint who was known as Shaikh *AJi One day he was sewing his 
khirqah (patched garment) with his kgs stretched out that the khatifah 
arrived. He did not move from his place as he asked him to come in. The 
khalifah entered (the room) and sat down after ottering the compliments. 
The Shaikh returned the compliment. The hajib who was in attendance of 
the khalifah said: "Shaikh! fold your legs 1 ". The Shaikh paid no heed to 
it. Twice or thrice the hajib repeated this. When the khalifah and his hajib 
were about to leave, the Shaikh caught hold of their hands and said: “I 
have shut my hands and therefore I need not fold my legs, 1 ' 1 4 

3 , Rejection of Government Serif ice: 

Equally strong was the condemnation of government service by the 
Chishti saints, u Ho shughr was the explicit order of the Shaikh and hardly 
anybody, who had decided to dedicate himself to spiritual work, dare trans¬ 
gress it. The Shaikh dealt with the offenders very severely. Sometimes he 
cancelled an offender's khihfat namah 9 at others, he expelled him from the 
mystic fraternity®. They firmly believed that government service tainted 
one’s spiritual qualities and rendered him incapable of any higher spiritual 
work. God and Mammon, they said, could not be served simultaneously. 
One whose hands and feet moved at royal bidding could not “have a soul of 
his own 5 6 *. Shaikh Qutb-uM-din Bakhttyar Kaki emphatically declined to 
accept the distinction of Shatkk-u'l-IstamP* though he had a soft corner for 
Iliutmish. Another contemporary mystic. Shaikh Hasan, resorted to an 
interesting subterfuge in order to keep away from the administration. He 
turned mad in order to evade his appointment as qazi. When Khwaja 
Quib-u'd-din Bakhliyar Kaki came to know of his ailment, he remarked: 
"Shaikh Hasan is not mad t he is dtma (wise)". Thereafter Lhe saint came to 
be known as Shaikh Hasan Dana*. 

Shaikh Nizam-u + d-din Auliya demanded from his elder disciples a 
definite promise to abstain from the service of kings*. His frequent exhorta¬ 
tions in this respect went a long way in moulding the character of his dis¬ 
ciples. Some years after his death* when Muhmmad bin Tughluq desired to 
bind the saints to the state chariot, his disciples strongly opposed the policy 

L Fw^u r id^l-Fu'M t pp. 7-B. 

2. Siyer-u'UAuUya, pp. 255-2%, 

Shaikh Nizam-Li'd-diFi Auliya look back the khifa/at naniah from Qizi Muhi-LTd- 
din Kashani the moment tic found him inclined towards government service, 

3. hlamfe Culture, Vol, XX, p. 136. 

4. Siyar-u'f-Arifin, p r 21 

5. Rauzai-u'LAqtab, p T £4+ 

6. Fawu'khu'l-Fii'ad, pp. 204-205. 
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of the Sultan. Three of his elder disciples—Shaikh Nas ir-u'd-din Chiragh, 
Maulana Shams-u'd-din Yahya and Shaikh Qutb-u*d-din Munswwar— 
withstood the threats of the Sultan with a courage and determination that 
elicited universal praise. 

It may be pointed out in this context that these restrictions were imposed 
upon those disciples only who were given patents or spiritual authority 
{kbilaft namahs) and were asked to lead others on the mystic path. The 
ordinary disciples were not so firmly warned against government service, 
(n fact they were permitted some sort of shughl. Shaikh Nas ir-u’d-din 
Chiragh permitted services which did not interrupt a man's devotion to 
God. Hamid Qaiandar thus records the proceedings of one of his meetings: 
“A Mulla demishmand entered the majlis and loudly accosted the Shaikh. The 
Khwaja talked to the Mulla and enquired about his welfare. ‘Throughout 
the day,* said the Mulla, ‘I remain in the diwait and find no leisure from the 
execution of orders, etc. Pray for my welfare. One who does good to 
mankind,* replied the Shaikh, *is not harmed by serving in the Civil Depart¬ 
ments.* Later on the Shaikh narrated a long story in the fashion of his 
spiritual master, Shaikh Nizam-u d-din Auliya, and brought home to the 
Mulla the possibility of attending to the health of his soul even while engaged 
in government service, *A man may do', he told his audience, the work he 
be engaged in, government service or otherworldly pursuits, but he should 
never give his tongue rest from reciting His Name Whether 

standing, sitting or lying ho should pray to God, as enjoined by the Quran. 
This conditional permission to join government service was given to ordinary 
disciples only. To the mystics of higher order nothing of this sort was 
allowed. 

Sometimes itis very pertinently asked; How was it that Amir Khusrau, 
the most cherished disciple of Shaikh Nizam-u d-din Auliya, spent all his 
life in courts and camps while his spiritual mentor had such dislike for 
government service? It may be pointed out in this connection that apart 
from the saint’s personal regard and affection for the poet, Khusrau was 
not a mystic of higher order*. He was not given the patent of spiritual 
authority {khitafat namah) which alone barred a disciple from government 
service. 


1. Khair ul-Majalii, pp. 12-13; also 122. 

2. Once in an audition-party, presided, over hy the great Shaikh, Airnr Khusreu 

ro« up in an ecstasy of joy# common among the mwi ics while hearing the Minixn 

objected to this, and said/ ^You are connecled with the world; you arc not permitted io 
rise up/' Sfypr-tfi-Auiiyttt p. 50^ 
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Early Chishti records contain innumerable moral precepts for the 
general public, bill hardly anything for the ruler* or the bureaucracy. In 
fact they were not very welcome visitors to she khanqahs* * 4 Why do these 
people waste the time of this faqir t " Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Aulsya had once 
protested 1 2 3 4 5 . However, the folio wing two observations of the Chishti saints 
are of great political significance; 

5 u*y i ^ kSL* 

(Entrust the country to a God-fearing n^zlr) 

^ ^ |4« j aJJ| LiJLj is-' i ^ 

jilj Iwi-? jlU| k>^U5 AjUj 

(The Prophet (blessing of God be upon himj says that if any old woman goes to 
bed hungry in any town of a kingdom* she would hold she collar of the ruler on, 
the Day of Judgment which Is sura to come,) 

Sithmwardi attitude towards the State 

Contrary to the traditions of other mystic silsifohs, the Suhrawardi 
saints consorted with kings and put forward the following arguments 
in support of their attitude: 

1: Visits to royal courts provided them with opportunities to help 
the poor people by getting their grievances redressed by the Sultan 4 , Once, 
on being asked about the purpose of his visit to Delhi, S&yyid Jalal-u'd-din 
Bukhari said: 


,+ I did net undertake this journey to Delhi for the sake gf fame or worldly 
fortune, (The reason was) that l he son of a teacher of mine told rnti 'Your 
teacher died leaving behind seven daughters. The Sultan of Delhi and the 
dignitaries of the State have faith in you. You should go there and collect 
from these peopte something for me so that, through your kind help, I might 
arrange for their marriages^ 1 have come to Delhi with this purpose; other¬ 
wise, what has a demjA got to do with the society of rich people arid nobles." 1 


1. Sfyar^ti^AtdfyCi p, I3L 

2. Siyor-ui-AuIiyai p. 77, 

3 . Siyar*u'l*Auli}ra+ p, 41 , 

4. Ahmad Yadgar informs us that Shaikh Sam-u'd-din had once written to 

JamaU: 


u / &$ kz* 

Torikk^i-ShahK p. 48, 

5. Sir&u't-mteyvih, ff 129Z& 


r UJ^ 

*4* J *4-* 
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It is said about Shaikh Rukn-u’d-din that whenever he left his 
residence for the court, people gathered round him in large numbers and 
filled his doiah (palanquin) with petitions to be handed over to the Sultan 
with recommendations for sympathetic consideration. 1 * 3 * 5 

II; They believed that by establishing personal contact with the rulers 
they could bring about a change in their outlook. They did not find any 
valid justification for excluding the kings from their programme of spiritual 
uplift. Their anxiety to guide and guard the conscience of the rulers against 
wayward ideas was based on their conviction that the life of the people was 
inseparably connected with a ruler’s thought, behaviour and convictions. 
Shaikh Nteam-u'd-dm Auliya informs us: <- Once Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din 
Suhrawardi came to know' about a philosopher's visit to the Khali fab. 
On hearing this the Shaikh at once left for the court. (He said) if the 
Khalifah is attracted towards philosophy, the world would darken and 
heresy would spread,"* 

Drawing his inspiration from the Quranic verse: "Obey Allah, 
obey His Prophet and obey those with authority amongst you” Shaikh 
Xajib-u’d-din ’Abdul Qahir Suhrawardi exhorted his disciples to be full of 
reverence towards the rulers and abstain totally front finding faults with them*. 
He was of the opinion that rebellion against a ruler—even if he be cruel and 
unjust,towards his people—was not permitted*. Close as he was to the Abba- 
sid Caliphs of Baghdad, he based his views about khiiafat on the principle 
of ’Legitimacy* and declared in unequivocal terms: “The Sufis do not 
consider any family qualified for Khiiafat except the Quresh. They say that 
it is not permitted for anybody to quarrel with the Quresh or oppose them on 
the question of Khiiafat 6 '' 

Probably no saint of the Suhrawardi silsitak has explained his views 
vis-a-vis the State with such candidness and clarity' as Sayyid Jalal-u’d-din 


L SiyaM* 9 i-Aa!iyo t pp. 138*139- 

% Fam'fd*u I*Fifad^ p 41- 

[| may foe noted that the Shaikh's book Kash/itJt-NasoUh is a polemical work 
directed uolnst the tfudy of Greek philosophy. “In it" writes S. Van Den Btrgfo, 
♦■Suhrawardi gives, on the model of the KaJartl and of Ghazni i, a criticism of the hdlenis- 
eng philosophers but reveals a much inferior comprehension of phiImphy to that or the 
author of the T&hofat** Th* FJfCf. of 

3, Adot-ii i-Muriditt (Urdu translation r Muslim Press Delhi, 1 31 9 A .H<) pp- 4fr4?. 


4- Adab-rfi-MurMin , p, 5. 

5. Adab-u f-Miuridfn „ p* 5- 
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Bukhari. Notwithstanding his dose contact with the kings and the bureau¬ 
cracy. he criticised their court life and the sources of their income. 
But there was a contradiction in his thought which was probably due to his 
spiritual affiliation with both the Chishtis and the Suhrawardis who held dia¬ 
metrically opposite views on political matters. At one place in Siraj-u'l- 
Hirfayuh he thus exalts the rulers and exhorts his disciples to obey the 
political authority implicitly and faithfully: 


The rulers of the world are the ‘chosen' or God, the Almighty. Under no 
Conditions showing disrespect to them or disobeying their orders is proper or 
permitted in Shari'at. It is for this reason that God has committed to their care 
so many prayers and religious services e,g., Friday prayers, Eid prayers, control 
of the Public Treasury,..opposing their commandments, openly or secretly, is 
not permitted, O careless fellow I Thou (whom the Sultan gives) villages, 
rewards and territories ete„ why do you not help the king in (getting over) the 
difficulties that come in his way, and (why) do you not meet his enemies with 
anger? If thou does not do all this, it is unlawful for thee to eat or accept all 
these means of livelihood. Tomorrow on the Day of Judgment you shall be 
severely punished for this. The Prophet has said: '‘Whoever obeys the Sultan, 
obeys God and whoever obeys God attains salvation." 


But on another occasion he criticised the rulers for their conn etiquettes 
and customs 1 2 and, in reply 10 a person who wanted to know whether 
taking meals with them was permitted or not. declared: 

> w 'r'* | ,lj -k Vi—F ^la. (jyUi yi " 

j jj* JU jf jjj j.1 fj u ligf afif. ‘ 

J J*-* s JU j * UjljU waJio JU 

3 yjJjLi. tJ 1 '* J **es. JU j J-<rla. JU j 
3 L fa *jW JL-,j ‘jUtjyi Vi ^r*- vP* } 

\cMw* J* J U J JU j ^ JU 3 ^ - 3 j 

'Uie jU)l( $ |_y^Le JU j Mj*. JU y JU j 

^Uys., jif| iiUj lJ,U * j ^ fa Jfal ^ fa 

‘ 1 J v+“ jJjJ * vi—I 


1. Siraj-u'l-Hitlayah (MS) f L9h (where table 
(where some sacrifices are declared illegal!) 

2. Siroj-u'LHidayah, (MS), ff 33a-33b. 


manners arc criticised): IT 20b-2U 
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•’ll is recorded in Fatawa LKiumi lhat It is abominable to eat tie food of maliki 
and Hiltons, The reason isitiaitnosl of their revenues these days are derived 
from sources which are based on tyranny and oppression, e g. the income from: 
Dotolanl-Baairha. Jtnort, Amir Mutrabt, Jikri Ghollc, Hasll-iKeyyab", Hobbe, 
Khumoran. Bagnigaro*, Mohl-forosMw, Sabzl wa Torn foroshon, Lamobra* Nbbai 
ht3 Qii/na r, Sabtiirgaran, Musad'ab farothan, Gulfiirosban. •iaiai, the property 
of the dead and the property placed in another's custody- 1 Ail Muslim jurists 
ore unanimously of the opinion that all money from these sources Is illegal. Since 
the present rulers gel money from these sources, eating and drinking with them is 
prohibited." 1 

[l is significant that Sayyid Jalal-u’d-din considered all Muslim rulers 
after the Pious Caliphs to be maltk-i-'uzvz (i.e. rulers who had forcibly 
acquired and retained power).* 

The contemporary records do not tell us anything about the arguments 
put forward by the Suhrawardi saints in support of their practice of hoarding 
wealth. Their discussions on this subject, though too frequent, were more 
in the nature of retorts and repartees to the critics rather than a coherent 
and well-argued exposition of their point of view on a highly controversial 
issue. Shaikh Rukn-u'd-din Multani is reported to have remarked that 
since all sorts of people visited a saint, it was absolutely necessary Tor him 
to possess three things: (i) money, (ii) learning and (iu) spiritual ability. 
With the first he could help those who thronged round him in need of money, 
with the second he could solve the problems of scholars; and with the third 
he could satisfy those who came to him for spiritual help and guidance 1 . 

I. On I be margin of the Ms, It is explained as kJly*- 




ojJ j }■* 


iiOrt -of the Prophet: ""The Khiluw 
degenerate inio mailk-t-'itiiaf* For 
WaliulLah* p. t €t seq. 


4 e AkhbQt-u'l'Akhy&r* P 56 
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But these arguments carried little weight with their Chishti contempora¬ 
ries who condemned all contact with the Stale as contamination and looked 
upon accumulation of wealth as a negation of the true spirit of tavakkul 
(trust in God), 

The tradition of mixing with rulers and taking part in political affairs 
was established by the eariy Suhrawardi saints. The founder of the sitsUah, 
Shaikh Najib-u'd-diu‘Abdul Qahir. had intimate relations with the Caliphs 
of Baghdad. His presence at some of the coronation ceremonies is recorded 
in contemporary accounts. 1 Caliphs, Sultans, nobles and government 
officers, besides a very large number of 'uhma and common people, visited 
his ribat and attended his lectures. The Shaikh knew how to maintain his 
dignity vis-a-vis worldy powers and he never compromised with anybody 
on matters of principle. He resigned the Principalship of the Nizamiyah 
Madrasah because of the application of the Jaw of escheat on the property 
of a boarder. Imam Subki informs us that so great was his prestige that 
if any body sought shelter in his ribat he could not be forcibly taken away 
even by a Caliph or a Sultan*. When the Shaikh visited Syria, Sultan 
Nur-u’d-din Mahmud Zangi (1146-1173 A.D.) accorded a hearty welcome 
to him and he stayed there for sometime as a royal guest A His sermons 
raised the morale of the armies recruited to fight the Christian powers at a 
very critical moment in the history of Islam. 

Living decently and well was also a well-established tradition of the 
Suhrawardi sifsifah. Shaikh Najib-u’d-din used to ride a camel with great 
felatA Shaikh Shihab-u’d-din, however, says that his master was not very 
particular about his dress, who would ‘‘put on an expensive turban of ten 
dinars and of ten dungs (Le, a cheap one) too. Tlfi 

Shaikh Shihab-u'd-din followed the w ays and traditions of his spiritual 
teacher. He preached in Baghdad under court patronage. Besides, on one 
occasion, he performed the onerous duties of an ambassador of Baghdad to 


1, Tarikk-i-Konul, Vol. XII, p 12, 

2. Tabaqat-i-Kubra, Vol. IV. j>. 25(5. 

3, Warayat-u'l-Aytm, Ibn Khali ilcan, Vol. f, p. 299, 

4. Shah Shu'aib Fridausi writes; 

j| ^ i i ,Xif * , ^4^ 

(j'-J ) 


Mmutqib-iti-Asfiya (Calcutta JS95J p. 99, 

5 . 'A*arij-u'l-Ma‘arif (Arable Teat) Vol, II, p. 35. 
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the court of Irbal 1 , The n atu re and esten t of h is co ntact with the ruiem may 
be gauged from the facL that he dedicated his works, 'Amrtf-u't-Ma*arlf 
and KaihJ-im-Nastiih-u’Hmaniya mu Kashf-uI-Fada'ih-u’l- Yunaniya, to the 
Caliph al-Nasir (575-622 A.H./l 1SG-1225 A.D.). This dedication of a mys¬ 
tic work to a ruler was indeed unique in the annals of Muslim mystic ism. 1 
It is even more surprising that in his later work he has quoted some traditions 
of the Prophet on the authority of al-Nasir*. 

The Shaikh helped the ‘Abbasid Caliphs in critical moments. When 
the Khwarazm Shah invaded Baghdad, he went out to dissuade him from 
attacking the city. The author of Rataat-vs-Safa writes: 

,., o|ii U-SU jl sLloti j OjfJ f s- J- 5 — 

JSU £*** ^ Jty* M J 1 #** 

tM 'A 

The Shaikh accosted the Padshah in the manner of the Prophet. The Padshah 
replied with great haughtiness,,.,.. The Shaikh remained standing on his feel 
and addressed him in eloquent Arabic and tried to dissuade him (from pro¬ 
ceeding further). 

These traditions determined the attitude of the Suhrawardi saints of 
India towards the State. The early Turkish Sultans stood in need of the 
support of the religious classes in order to consolidate their power and build 
up an integrated and compact polity in India, When lltutmish ascended 
the throne or Delhi, he tried to employ as many religious men as compatible 
with the efficiency of the administration. Since the Chishtis were not prepar¬ 
ed to associate themselves with the government, the Sultan turned towards 
the Suhrawardis who emended tull support and co-operation to him and 
accepted the posts of Shaikh-u 1 t-Islairfl and Sadr-i- tVihyat 7 . 

(i) Suhrawafdi support in extension of political power: 

Shaikh Baha-u’d-dm Zakariyya had set up his kkanqah in Multan at a 
very critical period of Indian history. Aibck’s sudden death was followed 


]. * t/lanm-i-Salaft Nawab Habib-ur-Rahaman Khan Sherwftni, p. 112. 

1 Abu] GhaUbTamman b. Ghalib Cob. l W A.D ) wrctt a book <»J*ako- 
graphv. Mujahidb. ‘Abdullah sen! him one thousand corns and requestedI hirnio dedicate 
ir to him. He refused saying: T won't do it even if yCM give me the whole world. 
lb* KhalUkO* Vol. I, p, 97. 


3, The Ency. of Islam , Vol. IV, p. S06, 

4 . RaUzat-M'&Sqfn* Vpt. IV, p. 11 &» 


5. FffWfl *i d-v' l-Fu&dt p. 212. 
6* Eiyar-u'l^Arifm, p r 169- 
7* Akhbar-u’l-Akkptir! p. 28, 
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by a mad race for political power among the Turkish nobles and slave-officers 
and, consequently. Hindustan was parcelled out into four principalities- 
Lafchnauti was held by the Khalji Malik, Delhi and its contiguous territory 
w. 1 * in the possession of Ututmish; Sind was governed by Nasir-u’d-din 
Qubacha and Lahore and Ghaznin were controlled by YiJdiz. lltuimish's 
attempt to unify the empire brought him into conflict with the Turkish 
officers of Shihab-u’d-din who challenged his claims to kingship. 

Shaikh Baha-u’d-din Zakariyya, though living under Qubacha, support¬ 
ed Ututmish in extending his political prestige and authority. He joined 
Sharf-u d-d in, the Qazi of Multan, in his plan to overthrew Qubacha’s power 
and wrote a letter to Ututmish, probably inviting him to invade Multan. 
This letter was intercepted by Qubacha who summoned the Shaikh and the 
Qazi to his presence. Placing this letter before the Shaikh, Qubacha asked - 
■Have you written this letter?” “Yes”, frankly confessed the Shaikh, 

I have written this letter, and this is my handwriting,*’ ‘‘Why did you write 
it?’' asked Qubacha. “Whatever ] wrote" replied the Shaikh, "was under 
divine guidance (az haq). You do whatever you can. (And for the matter 
of that) what is m your hands?” Qubacha was nonplussed. He ordered 
meal to be served. The Shaikh did not like taking food at anv body’s 
house. Qubacha knew it but he thought that his refusal to'partake 
food would provide him with another excuse Tor punishing him. Contrary 
to the expectations of Qubacha, the Shaikh partook of the food from the 
dishes served. Qubacha's fury was cooled and he allowed the Shaikh to 
return home . The poor Qazi, being a government servant, liad to pay the 
usual penalty for treason; the Shaikh escaped scot-free. Medieval biographers 
have attributed the Shaikh’s escape from punishment to his spiritual powers, 
but the tact is that the reasons were more political than spiritual. The 
Shaikh was immensely popular with the people 0 r Multan. His execution 
would have meted rebellion in the newlyacquired territories of Sind and 
would ha\L afforded Ututmish a pica for marching into Multan. It was 
indeed, this fear of political and popular reactions that prevented Qubacha 
from taking any action against the Shaikh. Popular imagination attributed 

polSZedien=y. miraC " ^ ** appar « ntI * °f 

Shaikh Nizam-u d-din Auliya, our earliest authority for this incident 
f^rcSsT * Sh8ith ** M *"“* Qubacha. He 

J r l, to.US jj 


1. Fawa'id-u'UFu'mt, pp. I IP-] 20; 

2, Fmm' J- Fu'atf, p. 


Styar+'VArtfix, p, 131. 
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(When Qubacha ruled ever Multan and Sultan Shams-u‘d*din was in Delhi, 

there arose a hostility between iheni i.e., the Shaikh and Qubacha.) 

From what Jamali has mentioned about the incident it may be inferred 
that the Shaikh was definitely pro-Iltutmish in his attitude and had delibera¬ 
tely taken such a risk. His sympathy for lltutmish was probably due to the 
latter's early contact with the Subrawardi saints in Baghdad. 

Fcrishtab's remark* that Qubacha’s failure to enforce the laws of 
Shari'at p lj) f 0 -s) was the cause of estrangement is not supported 

by earlier authorities and may be dismissed as an invention of Fcrishtah's 
ingenious mind. 

With such strong and influential supporters in Multan as Shaikh 
Baha-u*d-din Zakariyya, lltutmish could hardly allow that territory to remain 
in the hands of an adversary, He marched Towards Multan at the head 
of a targe army. Qubacha entrenched himself in the fortress of Bhakkar but 
was soon forced by unfavourable circumstances to send his son *Ala-u'd-din 
Mas‘ud Bah ram Shah to treat with the Sultan. The young plenipotentiary 
was arrested and Qubacha. disheartened by the detention of his son, tried 
to escape bat was drowned in the Indus (1227 A.D.l*. 

With lltutmish’s annexation of Multan, a long cherished desire of 
Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya was fulfilled. He now established close 
personal contact with the Sultan whose religious leanings* always endeared 
him to such people. Besides, the Shaikh accepted the honorific title of 
Shaikh-tt'I-IsFam. Jamali informs us that this office continued in the family 
of the Shaikh till his own time ( circa 1535 A.D.}*. 

It may, however, be noted thal in spite of his dose contact with 
Tltuimish, Shaikh Baha-u’d-din did not meddle in the struggles for succession 


I. Frriihiatr (II, p. 406) says: 

jjaii j Jj-jj y*/ cyi jJjj jO 

(He did not strive in enforcing the Sirtvi'et and his relations started indulging in 
sins and irreligious acts). Jamali does not bring this charge against hint. He simply says 

hat Qubacha was of harsh naiure ( ^ r* ) Siyar-u'l-'Arifin, p, 114. 

L Tabaqai-i-Natirt, p. 144. 

3, Vide my article *“Ittutm Ith, the mystic' ' Jr Jamie Culture, Vol. XX, No. 2, April, 
■ 946, pp. 165-180. 

4. Siyar-u'l- Arifin, p, 169. 

Shaikh-u'l-lsltsm was both an office and a title during the Sultanate period. For 
the duties of the office, sec Qureshi, Admmif trot ion of the Sultanate of Delhi, pp, 179*180. 
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or the baronial conspiracies which followed the Sultan's death. Sagacious 
and farsighted as he was. he did not pursue the hazardous career of a 
politician and kept himself completely out of the vorlcx of politics, 

tii) Suhrawardi support in dealing with the Mongol Problem: 

The Mongols constituted one of the most baffling problems of Indian 
politics in the Dth century. Their repeated incursions into the Indian 
territory were a source of perennial distress to the people. The Sul Ians of 
Delhi strained every nerve to meet the situation but sometimes they found 
themselves utterly helpless in the face or these nomadic hordes that poured 
into the country like ants and locusts. Shaikh Baha-u'd^din Zakariyya 
co-operated with the administration in dealing with the Mongol menace. Tn 
644 A.H-/1246 A.D, when the Mongols besieged Multan and the ruler of 
Harat made a common cause with them, the Shaikh interceded for the 
town and saved it from detraction. Saif b. Muhammad Ha raw i gives 
the following account of this serge and the Shaikh's part in averting 
the crisis: 

“When the year 644 H. commenced, Malik Shams-u'd-din and Sail Nuyin 
marched towards Hindustan. On reaching Multan, they hid siege to the city 
The governor of Multan, Cheng Iz Khan, was among the slaves of Sultan 
Shams-u*d-din. On the 14th day, Chen gin Khan sent Shaikh-uMslam Qutb-i- 
Auliva Baha-ul-Haq wa'd-dm Zakariyya to Malik Shams-u’d-din to (intercede 
on his behalf and) persuade him to accept money and raise the siege. 
Shaikh-u'l-hlam Baha-u'E-Haq wa'd-din came to the Gate of the Blacksmiths 
and called on Malik Shams-u'd-din* The Malik came to the Gale c-icortd by 
ten soldiers and met lhe Shaikh, ll was the day of 'Efd-ia-ZufKi. The Shaikh 
embraced the Malik and recited the couplet; 

“Now It is 'Eid for me that I have seen your face. My work is accomplished as 
soon as 1 reached you." 

...The Malik went lo Suit Nuyin and reached the agreement that Oicngb Khan 
should send one hundred thousand dinars and Salt Nuyin would then eJTccl his 
retreat- The next day Shaikh-u’l-Islam Baha-uTHaq wa'd-dm came out of the 
city with one hundred thousand dinars in cash and delivered them to Sail Nuyin, 
Chcngiz Khan sent royal presents for Malik-i-Sshm Shams-u'd-din through the 
Shaikh-uT-lslam/' 1 

!t may be noted that Mmhaj-uVSiraj has not referred to (his invasion 
of Sali Nuyin, 1 


PP- 


1. Tarikh-Namfri-fftirat' Saif b. Muhammad b. Yaqub Hamwi (Calcutta 1944), 
L37-15IL 


2* Cf. Raveriy. Trans. Tabaqai-i-Nnsiri. p. 677, note and p. 1201 note. 
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Means of Livelihood 

Muslim mystics of the middle ages permitted only two means of liveli¬ 
hood to their senior disciples : ihyai (cultivation of waste land) and 
futuh 1 2 3 S unasked for charity). They preferred futuh to cultivation be¬ 
cause it ensured greater freedom of action and minimised chances of coming 
into contact with the dtwan (the revenue department). A cultivator, they 
said, could not be free from the control of the revenue officers and the tax- 
collectors. Most of the medieval mystics, therefore, lived on futuh, but they 
laid down the following conditions under which they could accept it: 

(i) The mystic should, first, surrender himself completely to God. 
He should give up faith in ’means' and look to God as his immediate 
as well as ultimate sustained 

(ii) There should not be any desire, direct or indirect, for futuh in the 
heart of a mystic, 

(iii) All gifts in the form of immovable property—villages, orchards, 
land, etc.—should be firmly rejected. 

<iv) If there are any strings attached to a gift, it should not be accepted. 

(v) No regular or guaranteed payments should be accepted. 

(vi) Futuh should not be hoarded, ft should be distributed as soon as 
it is received. 

Strict enforcement of these rules saved futuh from degenerating into a 
parasitic institution. Since it entailed grave hardships in the initial stages, 
only those who were endowed with extraordinary mental and moral qualities 
could choose it as their means of livelihood. 

Considered as a whole, the mystic attitude towards livelihood grew out 
of the following three basic concepts: 

(i) Subsistence of every living being is divinely apportioned, as the 
Quran says: 1 ( 

’’And in heaven is 
Your sustenance, as (also) 


1. According to Muslim jurists waste land if developed by a person became his 
property, Muwardi quotes the following kadh\ ‘The lands which come from ‘Ad 
t'adi ai arz) belong to God and His Prophet, then they are given ip you (i.e. the Muslims) 
from me.” 

See also, Muhammadan Theories of Finance, p. JOS et seq, 

2. See ‘AHwif-u't-Kta'arif Chapter XX r pp. ISO-192; Fans' id-u" l+Fu'od, pp, 40-41; 
Sarur-u's-Suduf (MS), Siyar-u't-Auliye, pp. 560-361; Ahsan-uT'Atjnal (MS). 

3 . Quran S. 51 : 22 - 23 . 
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That which ye are promised. 

Then, by the Lord 
Of heaven and earth. 

This is the vdy Truth, 

As much as the fact 
Thai ye can speak, 

[nielli gently to each other,” 

Shaikh ‘Ali Hajweri approvingly quotes a mystic who used to say: "I know 
lhat my daily bread is apportioned to me, and will neither be increased nor 
diminished; consequently I have ceased to seek to augment it.’ 1 

(ii) Human needs, as well as desires, should be reduced to the mini¬ 
mum “ The more straitened one is in circumstances, the more expansive 
(cheerful and happy) is one's (spiritual} state, because it is unlucky lor a 
dervish to have property; if he “imprisons” anything {dor band kimad) for 
his own use, he himself is "imprisoned” in the same proportion, . . Worldly 
wealth holds them back from the path of quietism (rico).” 1 

(in) Fasting is one half or faith* Constant fasting enables man to 
rise above earthly tics and conquer the animal in him. 

Working out their whole philosophy of subsistence on the basis of 
these principles, the medieval Muslim mystics classified Mq into the Mowing 
four categories* and discovered Quranic sanctions for their attitude: 

(j) Rteqd-Atazmun, i.e,, basic necessities of life, like food and water. 
God is responsible for supplying them to every living being—man 
and animal. The Quran refers to rizq-i-mazmun when it says: 

"There is no moving creature 
On earth but its sustenance 
Dcpendeih on God: He knoweth 
The time and place of its 
Definite abode and its 
Temporary' deposit: 

All is in a clear Record.”* 


1. Kfuhfril-Mahjttb, p. 13, 

2. Kashf-u'i-Mafijub, p. 20. 

3. Foura iibu'l-Fu'ad, p. 7J, 

4. Fava'id-u't-'Fuud, p. 102. 

5. Quran, S. 9; 6, 
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(ji) RIzq-i-Mcqsum, i.e., the subsistence which has already been allot¬ 
ted to human beings at the time of creation and is recorded on 
Lauh-i-Mahftis. 

(iii) Rizq-i-Mamluk, i.e., private properly—money, clothes, etc. 

(iv) Risq-t-Mau'ud, i.e,, subsistence which God has promised to the 
pious people, as the Quran says: 

“And He provides for him 
From (sources) he never 
Could imagine." 1 

Trust in God (tawakkvl) was permitted only for rizq-i-mazmun. Since 
a mystic wanted nothing more than bare subsistence—which is guaranteed 
by God to all His creatures—it was futile to hunker after it. 1 

It should be remembered in this context that the teaching of tawakkul 
in rteq-i-mti:mun and futuh was confined to those senior disciples alone who 
were determined to dedicate their lives to the service of Allah and who could 
say: 


Ulif *Lt ^ j 3 

(I have surrendered myself to the Beloved. He may sustain, me or kill me,} 

To ethers, the advice of the Shaikh was always for kasb (some means of 
earning livelihood), Shaikh Nasir-u'dndin Chiragh very clearly stated the 
Chishti view point on this subject when he said: "There arc two disciplines 
—one prescribed for the initiated and the other for the novices. For the 
select Tew the injunction was to shut their doors and pray to God; for the 
genera] run of men the instruction was to go out and earn a livelihood by 
dint or labour."* Again and again he exhorted his disciples not "to eat 
their religion") in other words piety is not to be exploited for worldly ends 


1. Quran, S. 65; 3. 

2, A mystic poet says: 

.ijjj JJ33 ** *V ** t?b* gb 

L*J r Oji. jjjy iS yJ *ly> ,_?)jj JVoh 

The apocryphal Asrar-u'l-4i*Hya m correctly records the mystic attitude 

when it Says: 

3) 3 f* f 

(T 2® b) ^ Jj I Jj) 4^F 

2. Khalw'i-Mqlatts, p, 80. 
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or to avoid labour. As was his habit, he narrated numerous stories to bring 
home to his audience the value of kast^ r In some or these stories he has 
illustrated his point that kasb (some trade or profession) and dervtshi are not 
incompatible*. They go hand in hand provided a man takes care of his 
soul and does not lose himself in the pursuit and enjoyment of wealth. 
Once he said that the abdnls earned their bread by selling grass, 1 2 3 4 At several 
places in his malfuzat he praises the teaching profession and commends to 
his disciples the vocation of trade, 

The impression that these mystics discouraged the active pursuit of 
any vocation and thereby created a class of social parasites is based on a 
misunderstanding of the actual facts. Excepting those who were entrusted 
with higher spiritual work, all others were exhorted to earn their "bread 1 
w ith the sweat of their brow; What the mystics feared was that a man might 
think that subsistence was received from the man under whom he worked. 
This, they believed, led to the weakening of faith in the omnipotence of God. 
One must work for a living but must believe in God as the ultimate source 
of his livelihood and man as a mere agent of God. Such an attitude, they 
believed p led to independence of mind and fostered self-respect. Shaikh 
‘All Hajweri remarks: 

“If He makes a creature the means of giving you daily bread, do not regard that 
creature, but consider that she daily bread “which God has caused to come so yeu 
does not belong to him but to GmL If he Lhmka that it is his, and that he is 
thereby conferring a favour upon you, do not accept it. In the matter of daily 
bread one person does not confer upon another any favour at alt, because, accor¬ 
ding to the opinion of I he orthodox, daily bread is food (ghha), although the 
Mu'iazilitcs hold it to be property {milk}; and God, not any creased being, 
nourishes mankind with food. 1>J 

Contribution to Indian Society and Culture 

“From the 13th century,” remarks Professor Gibb,"Sufism increasingly 
attracted the creative social and intellectual energies within the community, 
to become the bearer or instrument of a social and cultural revolution, 1 ’* 
Perhaps in no other country were the effects of this social and cultural revo¬ 
lution so marked and so far reaching as in India, 


1. c.g- see KhQir-ul- Wpfatif, p. !77 p where the Shaikh is reported to have remarked 

w—f 3LsJ 

(Livelihood earned through labour is good livelihood) 

2. Khafr-u"l-Mafa Hr, p. 211. 

3 . Ktthf ti'l MahJub' p> m. 

4. Journal of World History, Vol, I, No. 1 ;“An 1 nterp reunion of Islamic History," 
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The general impression that the Muslim saints came to India in the wake 
ol the Ghurid conquering armies is incorrect and misleading. Long before 
Shihab-u*d-din or hisTurkish slave-officers overran the country, many Muslim 
saints had established their mystic centres in northern India. The Hindu 
society was then passing through one of the most critical phases of its history. 
The caste system had deprived it of that dynamic energy which sustains 
societies in times of crises and makes them respond to new situations and 
new challenges. The idea of physical contamination had further weakened 
its social fabric. All amenities of civic life were denied to non-caste 
people who constituted the majority of the Indian population. They could 
not stay in the cities after sunset. They had no access to the temples and no 
sacred texts could be heard or recited by them. A careful analysis of the 
sites of the khanqahs of the early Indo-Muslim mystics would reveal the 
fact that most of them were established outside the caste cities in the midst 
of the lower sections of the Indian population. The unassuming ways of 
the mystics, their broad human sympathies and the classless atmosphere of 
their khanqaits attracted these despised sections of Indian society to its fold. 
Here they found a social order entirely different from their own. All dis¬ 
criminations and distinctions which the Hindu society had imposed upon 
them had no meaning here. All lived, slept and ate together. The sacred 
Book was open and accessible to all. Thus demonstrating the Islamic idea 
of imhid as a working principle in social life, the medieval khanqahs 
became the spear-heads of Muslim culture. 

The conquest of northern India by the Ghtirids. no doubt, helped the 
mystics in extending the sphere of their work to the cities where previously 
caste taboos had prevented them from establishing their hospices, but it 
also added to their problems by exciting the fury and frown of a section of 
the Indian population. Since their own attitude towards political powers 
was one of indifference and nonchalance, all those who looked askance at 
the Turkish oligarchy, were naturally drawn towards them. Besides, their 
social outlook,which contrasted sharply with the attitude of-the ruling classes, 
endeared them to the public. At a lime when the country was resounding 
with the din and clatter of the arms of the Ghurids, the atmosphere of their 
humble dwellings acted as a corrective to the political hysteria of the period. 
They sat cool and collected in their khanqahs and taught lessons or human 
love and equality. The Turkish Sultans, puffed up with the Sassaaid ideals 
of kingship, refused even to talk to low born persons but these saints threw 
open their khanqahs to all sorts of men—rich and poor, high and low, towns¬ 
folk and villagers, men and women. The distinct ion between the noble 
{sharif) and the low born (rarr/j,which finds such a powerful exposition in 
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the Adab-u'FHarb of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir and the Fatawa-i-Jahandari of Zia 
Barani, was meaningless to the mystics. 1 2 The governing class looked upon 
education as the exclusive privilege or the upper strata of society and did not 
like it to spread among the lower classes. The mystics, on the other hand, 
fought against illiteracy. In fact, it was through their persistent struggle 
against caste concepts and class distinctions that the medieval Muslim 
mystics prevented the growth of the Indo-Muslim society on the perverted 
ideology of the governing class and held aloft the Islamic principles of 
equality and brotherhood. Baiban might refuse to talk to low-born persons 
in his court, he could dismiss them if he so wished, but when he visited the 
cloisters and khanqahs of saints he must have realized that there were places 
in the Empire of Hindustan where his own position was not more exalted 
than that of any ordinary human being. Though within the political confines 
of the Sultanate of Delhi, the jama 'at khanahs of the early Chishli saints of 
India did not form a part of the Delhi Empire. They were a world or their 
own. The contamination of court life could not touch their spiritual 
serenity and classless atmosphere. 

With the settlement of the Mussulmans in India, conciliation and 
concord between the various culture-groups was not only a moral and 
intellectual demand but an urgent social necessity. The conquerors had 
established their political supremacy by virtue of certain moral and physical 
qualities, but they could not continue to rule while the majority of their 
subjects differed from them in race, language, religion and culture. The 
conservative and reactionary theologians rarely appreciated the change in 
the moods of the time and seldom tried to reconstruct their religious though! 
according to the needs of the hour. The Muslim mystics, however, rose to 
the occasion and released syncretic forces which liquidated social, ideologi¬ 
cal and linguistic barriers between the various culture-groups of India and 
helped in the development of a common cultural outlook, 

A mind which failed to see any wisdom or truth in any way of life or 
thought except his own, was the greatest obstacle to the growth of syncretic 
tendencies. The early Indo-Muslim mystics adopted an attitude of sympathy 
and understanding towards all cults and creeds. They exhorted their 
co-religionists: 

1. See Dtwan-i-Jamat-tid-din Itansvi Vol, II pp, J 64-165 for criticism and 
condemnation of all ideas of : . in 

■ 3 T 

2. Shaikh Jlaiwid-u'd-din Nupuri use to say; 

‘ ^ r 1 * * ** “** Jt* g** 

) jf ** ■**“ i■ OJjoJ fit *Sj* 

Santr-tfs-Siutyr, (MS), p. 75. 
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j Ai* j tUls *J J 

^ 'J )»**' f* 

(O you who sneer a! the idolatry of the Hindu, 
Leant also from him how worship is done,) 


This broad and cosmopolitan outlook helped in breaking that spirit of 
mistrust and isolation which honeycombed relations between the various 
culture-groups of India and paved way for mpproachment at ail levels, 
social and ideological* Amir Khusrau who is, by far, the most powerful 
exponent oTthis altitude of medieval Muslim mystics, refers to Hindu customs 
and ceremonials 1 * in a spirit which must have been instrumental in discovering 
the principles of essential unity between different religions. When he 
declares: 

^ J'* ^ 3 ^ ** 3 ^ 

(Thougli Hindu is not faithful like me 
He often believe in the same thing as I do,) 

he very neatly epitomizes the attitude of the early Indo-Muslim saints. 

Unlike Albcruni who had studied Hindu religion at the philosophic 
level, the Muslim mystics desired to comprehend »t at its psychological and 
emotional level They were concerned more with emotional integration 
than with ideological synthesis which was a very slow process and touched 
only a limited section of intellectuals. Emotions! integration was a tnort 
difficult venture but with surer results and on a larger scale. It is due to 
this basic fact that we find the early Muslim mystics more interested in 
Hindu religious practices than in the Hindu religious thought* Historians 
have often complained about the paucity of material for evaluating the 
nature and extent of the influence of Hindu mystic ideas on the Muslim 


I Note, for instance, his attitude towards jtfi. a Hindu custom according to whidi 

a widow burnt herself to ashes on the funeral pyre of her husband. 


ii-*» lJIs. (JhjUs J j 

c-y- jf *“Vy h 

Ehirin-ira-KhUirGtit p* J2, 

3 f**' 4 ^ i van ni j *V* 

M $ <jr^ 

Ij-jJ uiilU- Ji| 

Ifuh Sipihr, p. 19J. 


i—Sl^ jS-yi vS*i)l ij*** 

^ L*** >*** U)5 ch f* ^ 

lTh* V LS*i J 

1^—**' Ij) f 3 -! ** 
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mystics thought and vice versa. A comparative study of the Hindu and 
the Muslim mystic practices alone can fill this gap. 

The eagerness of the Muslim mystics to establish closer relations with 
the Hindus and understand their religious life and thought Facilitated the 
evolution of a common medium for the exchange of ideas. Since the earliest 
known sentences of the ffindvi language are found in the mystic records, 
the fact that the birth place of the Urdu language was the khanqah of the 
medieval sufis, can hardly be doubted. 

The quintessence of mystic teachings in the thirteenth century was the 
Un i ty of Godhead andihebrotherhoodofman. The extent to which Hindu 
mind was moved by these principles may be gauged from an analysis of the 
Hindu religious movements of the subsequent centuries. The fact that the 
religious leadership of the Bhakti movement in the 14th and ihe 15th centuries 
came Irom the tower strata of Hindu society—a section which had been 
deeply influenced by the Muslim mystics and their khanqah-!ife—is too 
significant to be ignored. Probably never before in the long history or 
Hinduism, religious leaders had sprung from those strata of society to which 
Chaitanya, Kabir, Nanak, Dhanna, Dadu and others belonged. There 
was hardly any saint of the Bhakti school who had not passed some of his 
time in a khanqah. 

Another more significant aspect of the mystic contribution to Indian 
society deserves to be noted. The Urban Revolution, which had come in the 
wake of the establishment of Turkish power in India, had brought with it 

certain moral laxities and social vices, a necessary concomitant of culture- 
growth. A cursory glance through the pages of the Qf ratt-u's-Sa'dain of 
Amir Khusrau and the Tarikh-hFimz Shahi of Zia-u’d-din Barani gives an idea 
of the atmosphere that prevailed in Delhi after the death of Balban and 
before the advent of ‘Ala-u’d-din Khalji. The khanqah acted os a counter¬ 
weight in maintaining the moral equilibrium of the medieval society, There 
is hardly any social or moral crime against which the contemporary mystics 
did not raise their voice—slavery, hoarding, black-marketing, profiteering, 
wine and venery, 1 Barani very significantly remarks that as the result 
of the teachings of these mystics: 

(Vises among men had been reduced). 


i» Fmira a ki~u'i-Fa'ady pp. 4 F 40, 
(MS); Jnmmr^Uiam (MS). 

2. Tarlkh-i-Ffrot Shahi, p, 344, 


1 11-1 116-117 ct£„; Sarur-at-Sttihir 



ChafTeh VIII 

MUSLIM RELIGIOUS LIFE AND THOUGHT OF THE PERIOD 

A study of the irtdo-Muslim religious thought requires a careM survey 
of the religious literature read or produced in India during the period 
under review. On this basis alone can the conceptual frame-work of 
the medieval mirtd be discovered and analysed. But, if the higher 
religious ideology finds its expression in the literary productions of an 
age, the outlook of the common man is reflected in the festivals he 
celebrates and the superstitions he holds dear. An attempt has, therefore, 
been made to study the religious thought at both levels, higher and lower. 

1, Religious Literature of the Period 

Due to the unsettled political, economic and social conditions of ‘Ajam 
during the twelfth and the thirteenth centuries, large number of scholars, 
poets, traditionists and administrators turned to India as a haven of refuge 1 . 
They established the traditions of Muslim scholarship in this country and 
raised Delhi to the status of a second Baghdad and a second Cordova. The 
suddenness with which many towns of northern India rushed into prominence 
as centres of Muslim learning is a phenomenon inexplicable except wiih 
reference to the impact or these central Asian scholars Their presence gave 
a fillip to 11 erary activities and created such conditions that m Lahore 
a contemporary historian could consult one thousand books on such 
an abstruse subject as genealogy*. Hasan Nizami remarks, in his characteris¬ 
tically hyperbolic manner, that religious Learning had become so widespread 
that in Lahore alone out or every hundred persons ninety were scholars* 
These scholars preserved the cultural heritage of medieval Islam. 


1. Tabaaet-bNatirLp. 166; F«rulW*Sata*i 1 pp. 114-115; Twikh-bFakhr-u'd-dm 
Mubarak Shalt, p. J9; Tarikh-t-Fbot Shaht, p, 27; Styar-u t-Auluu, p, S9. 

2- Tankh-LFakhr-u'din Mubarak .S*oA. p. 66. Only a this . r ?‘S! 

Bahr. u 'f,Ansab t has b«n published by Sir Denison Row u " h t?'J£ r V I ™ id ’ R«s 
itd-din Mubarak Shaft. Evaluating the importance of this work ut an article, K«s 
“He speaks feelingly of the day 

which i his cost him; but in ihe process he and 

imposed upon himself the task of working out the trees °f alland 
dynasties of Islam. He tells us he spent twelve years in collecting thae niAtenals no 
another vear in deciding how be should arrange his tables, and m oopyi £ 

'Ajab Hamah, p. 409. 

1. Tcj-u'l-Ma'iulr, (MS), 

Jft ti W ihf A* j* jJ 
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Unfortunately the fruits of their literary activity have not reached us. 
Ravages of both man and moth destroyed a substantial portion of this 
literary output before it could reach us, 

(cf) Extinct Religious Literature; 

A comprehensive list of the extinct religious literature of the period 
under review cannot be attempted for want of adequate information. 
Only works which have been referred to in contemporary or semi-contempo¬ 
rary literature may be noted here. Maulana Razi-u'd-din Hasan Saghani 
alone is reported to have produced the following works on kadis: 

(i) Xfisbaft-u’d-Duja min Siflak ahadis al-Mustafa 

(ii) Al-Sfiams ol-Munirah 

(iii) Zuhdat al-Manasik 

<iv) Kitab Darajat al-llm wa'l-Ulama 

(v) Shark Sabth al-Bukhari 1 * 3 4 5 

In all probability the Maulana compiled these books outside India, 
but the contemporary records show that his works were read in India with 
keen interest*. 

Another Indian scholar who died in a foreign land was Shaikh Safi-u'd- 
din Muhammad b. ‘Abdur Rahman (644-715/J 246-1315)* He wrote 
Nihayat-u'I-Wusul’iia^ilm-n-UsuI and Al-Fa'iq fi UsuMti* on fiqh but 
these hooks have not survived. 


Besides these works on kadis and fiqh, some valuable contributions on 
mysticism have also been lost. Particular reference in this connection may 
be made to the works of Shaikh Hamid-u‘d-din Nagauri and Qizi Hamid- 
u d-din Nagauri. The former left a book, Usul-u'i-Tariqat, on the principles 
of mysticism, besides considerable epistolary literature and poetic composi¬ 
tions. Tliis book was available to Shaikh ‘Abdul Haq Muhaddis (ob. 1642) 
who has given a fairly long extract from it in his Akhbar-u'UAkhyar. The 
tlsiibu t-Tariqat, it appears, contained an advanced and scholarly exposition 
of mystic thought*. Qizi Hamid-u’d-din‘s two works, Lawa'ih and Tamtt ' 


] : r The Contribution t>f India to Arabic Literature, p, 2JI. it may be nnieH that a 
portion, if not the whole, of Misbab-u^Du/a is ineorporaSo ia 

(MS), pp. Vol. )V t p, 284; WaVSUW 


3. For brief biographical account, see et-Durar-u'l-Kaminah, Vol, IV, pp. 14-]J. 

4. The Contribution of India to Arabic Literature, a. 

5. Akhhar-n' bAkhyetr, p, JO, 
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*S/iufliLts 1 2 —are extinct. It is, however, clear from medieval records that the 
Qszi's works were held in great respect in the higher academic circles of the 
country and some mystics taught his works to select disciples*. Khwaja 
Zia-u’d-din, a disciple of Shaikh Sadr-u’d-din ‘Arif or Multan (ob. 1285}, 
is reported to have collected the sayings of his mystic teacher in Kan:-ul- 
Fawa’id*, This work also does not seem to have survived, A seventeenth 
century hagiologist says that Shaikh Farid-u'd-dtn Ganj-i-Shakar had 
prepared a summary of 'Awirfrul-M* 'arif*. ir this information is correct, 
the work has not survived. Another important work, the 1 Vasiyat Samalt 
of Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya 4 , which could have thrown valuable light 
on the religious attitude and ideals of the great Suhrawardi saint, has also 
perished. 

(6) Extant Religious Literature: 

The only work on exegesis which has reached us from the 13th century 
is a fragmentary tafstr, TafiirA-Pam-iSAmma, by Hamid-iTd-din Nagaun* 
It is not possible to determine as to who—the Qizi or the Shaikh Hamid- 
u/d-din Nagauri—was the author of this work. No contemporary writer 
makes any reference to it. The Hyderabad manuscript*, which was copied 
in 1182 A.H., contains certain passages which give the impression of its 

being a later work*. 

So far as hadis literature of this period is concerned, the following 
works of Maulana Razi-u’d-din Saghant are particularly noteworthy; 

1. Masharlq-u'l-Anwar 

2. Rbatah-fi'f-ahadts al-m&wzu'ah 


" I Barani refers to Lawa’lh and Lawmu>' ofQazi Hamid-u’d-dm, TlvrM^Ann 
Shnhl. p.‘ 341 T<P I28)«mi a irtf a rdlmnce to Leva tk alone. 
Shaikh LAbdul Haq writes about him 

^ ~ 3 “ Akhbar-u'l-Akhyar, p. 36. 

2. Fawa'id’U’LFtfad, p. 128, 

3. Shaikh 'Abdul Haq has referred to this work in his Akhbar-u LAkkyarip. 6L) 
and has given an extract from it. 

4. Gukar-i-Abrar (MS), 

Siraj-til-Hidayah (MS). 

Persian Literature* CA- Storey t PP^ 
analogue of the Aiafiyah Library , Vol. I. p. S62. 

Kiuketh u ¥ h*jithiairr (MS) i Q WPntMtfary on Sura Dana, oy K-Eiwaja 

extracts show, ihc Bohr-Wl-Marjan flUjg-J*™ ^ h _ ( M L iit F^zS ii d-dLn Kashmiri 

Salitm of Wsbuh^t- Ashiv* w*i published from Lahore (Malik FazMi Ka> n miri 

flaw, Lahore). 


5. 

& 

7. 

8. 
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3. Durr al-Sihabah'fi-bayan mawazi' Wafayat al-Sahabah 

4. Ktlab fi~QSma Shuyukh al-Bukhari, 

The Mashariq is a collection of 2.253 sayings of the Prophet culled 
from the two standard works or kadis—Sahih Bukhari and Sahih Muslim 1 . 
Referring to Mwilarta Saghani's anxiety to incorporate only the genuine 
sayings of the Prophet in his work. Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya once said: 
"Whenever the Maul an a came across any controversial hadis t he saw the 
Prophet in his dream and corrected the hadis from him’’*. Whatever perso¬ 
nal satisfaction such a recurring phenomenon could give to the Man (ana or 
his medieval readers, this method of testing the veracity of the traditions of 
the Prophet, can hardly be considered basically sound since all tnukaslujfut 
(revelations) or dreams have a purely personal significance. The Maujana 
himself was conscious of this fact. He did not, therefore, introduce this 
personal spiritual experience as a new principle of critical evaluation of the 
hadis literature. He refers to such incidents just to express his personal 
satisfaction and faith in the correctness of certain sayings of the Prophet, 

The Mashariq was, however, the most popular book on the traditions 
of the Prophet* It was introduced in the schools of Delhi by Maulana 
Burhan-u'd-din Mahmud b. AbiU Khair As‘ad al-Balkhi, a distinguished 
pupil of Saghani*. From that time onwards, it became a part of the syllabus 
of those days. Eminent scholars of Delhi who taught it to their pupils 
granted certificates for undergoing thorough instruction in this book*. It 
was held in such high esteem in the succeeding century that Sultan 
Muhammad b. Tughluq is reported to have placed it side by side with the 
Quran while taking oath of allegiance from his officers*. 

The Risalah fi I ahadts al-irtawzu'ah deals with the problem of weeding 
out the fabricated ahadis . It may be "regarded as an earliest attempt to 
enunciate the principles of mawafat .'' 1 Saghani has critically drawn up 
a list of those persons who had tried to fabricate the traditions of the Prophet, 


i i V , 0r i. h ?f 2 * 4 * 6 JP, ^ :n P ■t° iI ore common to both the collections: 327 belong 
exclusively to Sahih Bukhari, while 87 J are found in JuAtt Muslim only, * 

,, FfW'ld-u't-FtiTad, p, 103, This statement is corroborated bv internal evidence 
available in the Mttshariq-u'l’Anwar (Istanbul Edition, pp, 21, 75, 214), 

hhmiylfiZ^p^T™ ° n lh “ W ° rk * <hC lndian Xh * lin ' ** 41-Saga/at ah 

4. For brief biographical notice Sec. Akkbar-u'l-Akhyar, pp. 45-48, Supra p. 121 , 

Tahid to 'aK^ Maulan. Kamal-u'd^ 

6. Turikh-i Firoz $hahi 7 Banni + p. 495, 

p. 227. 7 ' Camributhn to Iht Study of Hadith LUtranurt, Muhammad Ishaq, 
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[n this connection he has also referred to an Indian, Raton al-Hindi 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 . on 
whose authority some traditions have been quoted. The Durr al-Sihttbah 
deals with the places of death of the Companions of the Prophet. Resides 
these works, one of the greatest contributions of Sughani towards the 
development of the science of tiadis is said to have been his edition of 
Sshih Bukhari, A. Mingana is of the opinion that the present edition of 
the SaMi which is current all over Arabia, India, Persia and ‘Iraq was 
prepared by Saghani 1 . 

Of the surviving mystic works, the ' hhqia * of Qazi Hamid-u’d-din 
Nagauri and the Afulhamat* and Diwan of Shaikh Jamal-u’d-din Hansvi 
are of great significance. The *Ishqta is a small risalah dealing with the 
different aspects of cosmic emotion and its value in mystic experience. It 
is interesting so far as it goes but the fact that interpolations and additions 
have been made to it by later generations* detracts from its value and makes 
it difficult to evaluate its thought-content properly. The Muff tarns t is 
“full of sufiistic aphorisms, sublime in ideas and sweet in expression"*. The 
author possessed an almost electric aptitude for seizing upon analogies. 
He has condensed and crystallized the mystic thought of the preceding 
generations in short and pithy sentences. He has emphasised the moral 
aspect of mystic discipline and has very vividly biought out the difference 
between the externalists and the mystics. "A zahui (externalisthe remarks, 
“keeps his exterior dean with water j an 'arif keeps his interior dean from 
passions" 1 . All through this work, this difference has been very clearly 
delineated. The Muthamat is, at its best, a work of general mystic interest 
and does not contain anything in particular about Indian conditions. The 
diwan is more useful from this point of view. It throws considerable light 
on the contemporary religious thought and institutions, 

A very important part of the religious literature of medieval Tndia 
appertains to the conversations of the Chishli saints. This literature may 


t. Ibn Hajar aLAsqalani {Isaba-fi-Tamyiz ol-Sahaba, cd- Biblo/Indka, Calcutta, 
1881) and Muhammad Ghaiisi Shallari (Gultar-i-Abrar, MS) have given brief accounts of 
Baba Katan. Qhausi refers to a work FazUu'i-Khotab from Shaikh ‘Ala-u'd-din Simnani 
in which an attempt was made la establish the authenticity of the traditions quoted by 
the Baba. 

2. An Important Manuscript of Me Tradition of ai-Bukhari A. Mingana (Oxford 

1936). 

3. Primed at Qaisariya Press, Delhi 1332 A.H, 1 have an old MS of this work 
hut uj title is given as Risttlah-i-Sofiya. 

4. Printed at Yusufi Press, A! war, 1306 A.H. 

5. For instance, one comes across couplets of Hafir in ihU work, sec pp. 38,61,22. 

6. The Contribution of India to Arabic Literature , p. B5, 

7. Muihamat, p. 10, 
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be considered under two categories: genuine and fabricated. The Fawa'id- 
u'l-Fu'ad 1 2 * * and the Sarur-u'sSudur* arc the two most authentic records of 
the teachings of the early Chishti saints. The Fawaid-ui-Fuad, compiled 
by Amir Hasan Sijzi, contains an account of the conversations of Shaikh 
Nizim-u*d-din Auiiya between 707 A.H./l307-1308 A D. and 721 A.H./1321 
A D. Chronologically the compilation of this book belongs to the next 
century but, since the Shaikh had already started his mystic work during the 
period under review and because it contains references to the life and 
teachings of the religious scholars of the earlier period, it constitutes 
a veritable source of information for the religious life an d thought or the 
thirteenth century. Alt through the middle ages, this book has been treated 
as the most failhful record of the teachings and tendencies of the great 
Chishti saints * The Sarur-u's-Sudur, compiled by a grandson of Shaikh 
Hamid-u'd-din Nagauri, sometime after the death of the saint on the basis 
of personal memoranda and notes, contains a very vivid and reliable account 
of the religious thought and attitudes of the period. 

A small brochure, Miftah-u't-Talibin*, written during this period in 
the form of a maifuz, contains very interesting information about religious 
activities on the banks of the Hauzd-Shamsi. 

The following mcif/uzat attributed to the Chishti saints of Ihe thirteenth 
century are apocryphal*: 

( 1 ) Ganj-u'FAurar 

(2) Anis-ul-Arwah 

(3) Dalil-u't-'ArlJin 

(4) Fawa'td-u's-Saiikin 

(5) Asrar-ui-Auiiya 

( 6 ) Rahat-u' l-Ohtub 


]. Primed at Newal Kishore Press. 1307 A.H. 

2. MSS in personal collection—J have two manuscripts of ihis wort The e irticr 
one Seems to have been copied put by some careless for at several diTms maw 

lines have been left over making the [ext confused and misleading te g. (he remarks (if 
Tm e S -i Pra P ' J5i r aT if l ™^ el ° a PPMr the nmuks o^5haik^Hamid'U'dHli■■)- 
«!pM?° n ' d MS ’* 9 C ° Py ° f lht Hablhaganj MS 11 >* complete and has been carefully 

3 r Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahl, Barani; p r 360, 

but incomplete MS of ihis work. The name of ihe author 
£± tf tht Vork“XfcrZ« f l m 22 ? f other 

■ orit. K-cEercnces lo O'tijikJi Ouib-Li d-siiti Hiiithiiv-ir if -, l> ; fv, T ; Htvi 
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This literature docs not contain a faithful exposition of the religious 
thought of the persons to whom it is attributed. Nevertheless it has a 
value in the wider context of the religious thought of the middle ages. It 
gives an idea of the popular assimilation and interpretation of the 
religious ideas of the early saints. The superstitious element in the 
religious thought of the Indian Mussulmans may be studied in this 
fabricated literature, 

(c) Religious Works read or referred to: 

The contemporary records refer to the following religious worts which, 
it appears, were popular in the religious circles and had T therefore* a signifi¬ 
cant share in shaping the religious outlook of the period' 

(i) Tafsir: 

1. Kashshaf 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 of Zamakh&han, 

2. Tafsir-i-Ittusm Nasiri* 

3. Tafiir-i-Shaikh 1 Usman Khalrahadi 1 

4. Tafsir-i- Maqaiil* 

5 h Tqfsifd-Madarik* 

6, Tofcir i-Zahid* of Abu Nasr Ahmad b, al-Hasan 

7, Eijaz* 

8 + 'Umdah* 

L, Faw'i&ul-Fu'ad p, 105: Sarm-u*i-$udur (MS), p. 44, Dibachah Dimm 
Gkprtit-u'I-Kdmal, p. 24. Shaikh Hafnid-u'd-din Nagauri once told his audience about a 

visitor from who had committed to memory 4 volumes of the tfaskhaf 

2, Fawa'td-ul-Fuad, p. 60, Amif Hasan Sijzi wrists about Shaikh Nlizam-u'd-dtn 

AuJiya: 

•>?. J**i 

Shaikh HimudVd-din Napauri taught it so his son and grandson. The grandson 
had not completed M that the Shaikh cHpitetL Sitntr-u h £-Sudw tMS), p, 69, 

3, FawQ'id-u'f-Fifad p, 32, Shaikh 'Usman was a native of G ha in in. For 
brief notice, see Fawa k idfi*I-Fu'ad r pp„ 32-33, 

4, Sarur-us-Sudurt (MS), p< 

L ydU 5 *S 

5, Sarur^s-Smkr, (MS) t p. 41. Shaikh Hamid- tTd-din Nagauri taught this 
work to his grandson, 

6, Samr-u*j-Sadur t (MS) pp, 61. 68, 

7, Fava'id^I-Fu'ad, p* 109, 

8, Fuwa'&uf-Fu'ad, p. 109. 
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9. Tafsir+Haqa'iq' 

(iij Hadis; 

1. Sahihain 1 i.C, Sahib Bukhari and Sahih Muslim. 

2. Mulakhkkas* 

3. Sunan-hAbi Da'ud 1 

(iii) Fiqh: 

t. Fatawa*frSiraji\ by Siraj-u’d-din Aushi. 

2. Mukhtasar al-Quduri?, of Abu'l Hasan Ahmad b, 
Muhammad al-Quduri 

3. Usui at-Ba=dawi*, of ‘Ali b. Muhammad b. AI- 
Husain BazdawL 

4. Shafi and Kafi of Maulana Hafiz u’d-din® 

5 . Nafi* 

6 . Naivadir-ti’l-Usul, ‘Ala-u‘d-din Tinrdzi 1 *. 

7. HidayahP, 

8. JCitab-i-Fa'fq 1 *, 

9. Mabsufiy 

10. Maniumah 1 * Le. Al-Manzumat JTl Khilafiyat by 
Najm-u'd^Jln Abu Hafs ‘Umar b, Muhammad 
b, Ahmad al-Nasafi. 


I- Sarur-u's-Sudur, (MS) p. SL 

2. Ftiwd’id-u'l-Fu'ad. p, 103. 

3. Fawa'id'tii-Fifod, p, IDS. 

4. Tabaquf'i-!\'as!ri, pp. 323-326, 


S. I'jK-i-Khusravi. I, p, 119: II, p, 97; [V, p. 1*5, 284, 

... <V I'jai-i-Khtisravi p, 11D; IV, pp. m-I50: Sarur-U't-Sudur (MS), p. 39. 
Shaikh Hamid-u d-din used to say: F 

a J lLL- sS ^ ,0 fj dJ 

^ lP'**-*! 

rjai-i-Khmmt r h P* USi IV, pp, 1E9-J9Q, 

Fawn'id-ii't-Fifad, p. 152. 

XhGif'ii'FMajsKs, p. 220. 

p. 72. 

l\ r Fawa'td-ulFu'a^ pp. 165, 230; r/ttz+XJuuml, I, p m H9. 

12, Sam-uS'Sudur, (MS) p, 40. 

Fjoi^KhuiravU l h pp, JL9; U, p, 97. 


7. 

8 . 

9, 

10 . 


13. 


14 rjax FKhfunfri. 1, p. 110; Sarur ti's-Sudur (MS) t p, 30 t 
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11. Muhil 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 * 12 . There are two works of this name : 
one by Sarakshi (ob. 544/JI49); (he other by 
Buchan-u’d-din (ob. 616/1219). 

12 . Zakhira* 

(iv) Tasenvmif: 

1 . Ruh-u' J-Arwah.* 

2. Qut-u'l-QuIub* of Mania na Abu Talib Macci 
(ob. 386/996) 

3. Risafah-i-Qushairi* i.e. Ri$a!a-ila-Jaitia'ai i’I~ 
Sufiya bi Bui Jan t tl-hiam of Abul Q.ssim ‘Abdul 
Karim b. Hawazim Qushairi (ob. 463/1072). 

4. 'Awarif-u' 1-Ma ‘ arif* by Shaikh Shihab-u’d-dm 
Suhrawardt (ob. 1234). 

5. Shark Ta'armp i.e. Comm ciliary on the Kitab-i- 
Tararruf of Abu Bakr Muhammad b. Ibrahim 
Bukhari (ob- 390/999). 

6. Mirsad-ul-Ibad* written in 1223 by Najm-u’d-din, 

7. Makiubat-i-'Ain-ul-Quiza! 1 i.e. letters of ‘Ain-u'l- 
Quzat Hamad an! (ob. 525/1130). 

8. Sufok-u 7- Muridin 19 

9. Ihya-u'l-Ulum*ii'd- Din 11 of Imam Ghazzali (ob. 
505/1111). 

10. Kiiniyad-Sa *(tddt a of Imam Ghazzali. 


1. lyaz i-K/miravi, I. p. 119,11. p. 5>7. 

2. I'jar-i-Khttsrari, II. p. 97. 

3. Am v'itt-it'l-Fu'ad, p. S3. Shaikh Nizarn-u'd-din Auliya remarked about 
ihii work: 

4. Fawa'id-u' l-Fu’atl, pp. 45. 83. TarOth-UFiroi Shaft!, p. 346, Sarur-u'j-Svdw. 
(MS) p, 92. 

5. Tarlkh-i-Firo: Shaft!, p. 346. 

6. Fa^'tdu'FFu'aJ, pp. 26. 75, 112, 

7. Tarikh-i-FirOt Shafti, p. 346. The Kiiab-i-Ta’arnif has been quoted in 
Sarur+u's-Sudur, |MS) p. 91. 

8. Twikb-i-Firot Shaft!, p. 346; AwWhFuW, p, 227. 

9. Tarikh'i-Firoi Shaki. p. 346; Fa*a’ld-ifi-Fu'od. p. 83. 

10. 1'Jtu-l-Kkttrav!, Voi. 1, p. 54. 

II- Fawa'id-u'l-Fu'od, pp. 72. 85- 

12. Sttrur-u'i-Sudur, (MS) P. 31. Shaikh Hamid-u'd-din Nagaiiri advised lu* 
d be i pics i« read out every day one or two pages frsffl it before their audience. 
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11. Arba'ia 1 . 

12 . Maqamat-i-Shaikh Abu Sa'id Abu! Kkair\ 

13. Isnad Hllya Shaikh ‘‘Abdullah TastriK 

14. Kashf-u'l-Mahjub* of Shaikh 'Alt Hajweri, 

15 . Akhbat-l-Nayyarain*. 

16 . DiwanA'Sana'i*. 

17. Khamsa-i-NizamP. 

(v) Ktilmi etc.: 

1. Mak lubat-i-Fakhr-tt'd-din Razi*. i.e, letters cflmum 
Fakhf-uM-din Razi, 

2. Nahj-ti'bBahighah* of Sharif al-Kazi Abu'l Hasan 
Muhammad b. Tahir 

3. Akhbar-u's~Samar lt . 

4. K<mz-it%Adtib u . 

5. Siyaru’l-Muiuk 1 *. 

6 . Fa;!". 

7. Tamhidat, Abu Shakoor 1 *. 

The above is a list of some of the standard works frequently referred 
to by different contemporary writers. To form some idea of the range 
and conspectus of an average writer of this period, a reference may be made 
to the works of Sadid-u d-d in Muhammad 'Awfi, He refers to 94 works in 
his Jawami‘-ul-Hikayat and to nearly 72 authorities in his Lubab-u'l-Albab. 


1. finm'Wfft'af, p, 103. 

2. SqW'U'S'S ttttur, (MS), p. 23. 

3. Saria-u'i-Sudur. (MS), p. 23. 

4. Tarlkh-FFlmz Skafsi. p. 346; Vjaz-hKhuiravi, t, p. 54. 

5. Ffttz-UKhuiravi, tV, p. 321, 

6. Tarikh i-Firoz Shahi. p. 67. 

7. Tarikk-i-Firaz Shah!, p, 67; Sarur^u's-Sudur (MS), p. 42, 

*■ Sazur-ui-Sudur (MS), p. 27. Hi esc letters were collected after the death 
am Razi, 

9, Swur-u s-Sudur, (MS), p. 6J, 

10, 5arur-H*s~Sudtit t I MS) k p. 72, 

II- (MS)» p. 61. 

12 . Sandf-u's-Sodur, (MS), p. 100 . 

13. Swur u^Sujur. (MS), p. 61. 

14. Siyor-u'I-AuIiya, p, 116, 
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Excluding works which arc apparently non-religious, the bibliography of his 
sources is as follows: 

(1) (hya-u'l- Vium- u'd-din . Gbazzali 

( 2 ) Adyan-u'i-'Arab 

(3) In jit (Gospel of Manes) 

(4) Tarikh-t- Mtzshaikh- i-Kh urasan 

(5) Tafsir-i-Ibn-u'l-Kalbt\ Muhammad b. as-Sa'ib b. Bishr ul-Katbi 

(6) Al-Taysir fi"l Tafsir, Najm-u’d-din ‘Umar al-Nasafi 

(7) Jami'-u-I-Kabir, Muhammad b. Hassan Shaibani 

(8) Kfialq-v'l- Insert, Mahmud b. Ahmad called Bayan-u’I-Haq 
Nishapuri. 

(9) Rabi'-v'l-Abrar, Zamakhshari 

(10) Risalah Qushariya 

(11) Risalah a1-Kindi 

(12) Rauzai-u'l- Ulama 

( 13 ) Zend Atesta 

(14) Sifr-u'l-Asrar 

( 15 ) Slfr-u'M-Jabcriya 

(16) Siyar-u's-Swallhitt 

(17) Siyar-u'i-Kabir, Muhammad b. al-Hasan Shaibani Faqih 

(18) Sharf-u'n-Nabi 

(19) Sahih Bukhari 

(20) 'Aytm-u'l-Akhyer, Nasafi 

(21) Ghurar wa Slyar, Salabi 

( 22 ) Ghorib-u'i-Hadis 

(23) Knab-u'l-Magkazi, Muhammad b, Ishaq 

(24) Kan'-u'l-Akfiber 

( 25 ) Kimiya-t-Sa'adai 

(26) Ganj-i-Khired, Kliwaja ‘Abdul Hamid 

(27) Lata'if-i- Qtsos-u ’l-A nbiya 

( 28 ) Mustiad Akhbar-i-Nabavi 

(29) Miflah-u'l-NiJah 

(30) Asrar-u't-Tawhid fi Maqarttal-i-Sheikh Abi Sa'id 

( 31 ) Maqamai' i~Shaikh Bayazid Bistami 
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(32) Malah-u'l-Nemadir, Saiabi 

(33) Nasr-u'r-Dunar. Saiabi 

(34) Tqfsir Basts'ir-t* Yemeni 

(35) Tawilat-i-Ahl-u's-Sunnaht ‘Ali Mansur Malrtdi 

(36) AI-Tawassul-tfa’t-taraisui, Baha-u'd-dtn Baghdadi 

(37) Hanin-u'l-Mustajir, Hamid-u'd-din Balk hi 

(38) Risafah-i-htighasn-ila-ikfovan u's-Salasa Hamid-u'd-din Balkhi 

(39) Ravzat-u'r-Riza ft Madhn Abi ar Riza Hamid-ti’d-din Balkhi 

(40) Zahar 

(41) Sama'-u'z-zahir-fi Jama'-uz-zafir, Zahir-u'd-din Samarqandi 

(42) Fa it}, Zamakhshari 

(43) ManTat-ur-Raji ji Jawahir-u t-Taji, Hamid-u d-din Balkhi 

(44) Wasilat-ul- Ufat ila ikfa ui-KiJhf, Hamid-u'd-din Balkhi 

(45) Jami l -u's-Saglur, Fakhr-u'd-dirt 

(46) RisalahA-Jalatiyet. 

II. Main Feature of Religious Thought and S(udies: 

The above survey of the religious literature leads to the following 
conclusions: 

1. The Indian Muslims were fully familiar with the classic contribu¬ 
tions of Muslim scholars in the field of Quranic studies, Hadis, fiqh and 
lasawwuf. In fact, India had become the preserver of all that was left of 
Muslim culture and learning in the East after the fall of Baghdad, The 
foundations of that academic eminence which India achieved during the 
Khalji period were laid during the Nbarite regime. 

2. There is little originality in the works produced in India during 
this period. The I ndc-Muslim scholars or this period were by and large 
commentators, compilers and abridgers. They have simply restated, summa¬ 
rised or annotated works prepared by the preceding generation of scholars. 
The tendency seems to have been to accept some standard work written 
outside India as final and build up round it the entire structure of their 
ideology. This tendency which produced and perpetuated conservative 
adherence to old categories of thought reeds explanation. 

As Muslim thought developed from the 7th centuiy onward there were, 
in almost every subject, a number of opposed schools. But discussions 
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gradually reconciled the ideas of these schools, or else left (as in mystie 
thought) two opposed schools in the field. Under medieval conditions of 
life—and specially the conditions of teaching—one need not be surprised 
to find that academic progress led to the acceptance of one standard work— 
or, ir reconciliation of opposed ideas was rot possible, to two standard works, 
one representng the orthodox, and the other the leftist line of thought. 

Broadly speaking, the religions attitude of the medieval Mussalmans 
had ultimately crystallized in two opposed schools—the AslTarite and the 
Mu'tazalile. The Indo-Muslim intelligentsia of the 13th century did not 
accept any one of these schools of thought as a whole. But the inclination 
of the majority was towards the Ash‘arite doctrines on which the foundations 
of orthodox Islam were laid. The dissolution or the social and political 
structures of medieval ‘Ajam had thrown the best minds of the age in an 
attitude of defence. They thought that survival of the Muslim society was 
possible only by preservation of the old forms of life and thought. The 
spirit of philosophic enquiry was therefore discouraged 1 2 3 and preser¬ 
vation rather than investigation became the leitmotif of all scholarly 
undertakings. 

3. Considered in order of priorities and preferences, the main interest 
of the Indian Muslims lay in laswvtf (mysticism), hadis (traditions of the 
Prophet), Jii/h (jurisprudence) and tafsir (exegesis). It is significant that while 
in almost every other country mystic tendencies had developed after the 
Muslim society had passed its meridian, in India mysticism gained popula¬ 
rity even when the Muslim society was in its early formative stages. This 
is why in the tangled skein of medieval Indian culture one comes across so 
many threads woven by the genius of Muslim mystics. 

Whatever progress the study of hadis made in India during the thirteenth 
century, it was due to the efforts of the mystics. Maul ana Razt-t d-d in 
Hasan Saghnni* roamed all over the country for forty years giving instruc¬ 
tions in hadis and creating interest in theological studies. Shaikh Baha-u d- 
din Zakariyya went to Yemen to study hadis at the feet of an eminent scholar, 
Maulana Karoal-uM-din Muhammad 4 . Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya 


[ * Fawn' iduf-Ftfad, 

Banins (p r 43) for S&yyid 
teaching of philosophy. 

2. Though technically in ihc category of Sa^hani was temperamentally 

A mystic and had, as shown supra p. 155, instructed! people in mysticism -uw- 

3. Siyar-u'l-Arifin, p- 1Q9- 


nn 50-51 Set also the Tarikii^nroz stium m 
Mur-o'd-din MubamV Gbuzwv^i diaunbe against ihe 
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committed ro memory the entire text of Mcsfmiq-u'l-Anwar 1 and one of his 
elder disciples, Maulana Shams-u‘d-din Yahya, wrote a commentary on ft* 

The inclination of the h itama was more towards fiqh than towards 
hadis. A careful student of Indo-Muslim religious thought cannot fail to 
discern in the attitude of the ‘uhma of the thirteenth century an indication 
of that preference for fiqh which characterized the religious studies of the 
succeeding century. 

4, The religious ideology of the period may be studied with reference 
to certain classics which determined the drift and direction of the Muslim 
mind. In taiawwuf the Ruh-ul-Arwah and the 'Awartf-u'l-Ma'artf enjoyed 
an unrivalled place. Qazi Hamid-u’d-dm Nagauri is reported to have 
committed to memory the entire text of Ruh-u’l-Arwah. His mystic perora¬ 
tions were mainly based on this work*. The 'Awarlf-v'LMa‘anf was taught 
by elder mystics* to those disciples whom they desired to entrust the responsi- 
bilily of organising independent khanqahs. The Kashfiu'l-Mahjub of 
Hajweri was also held in high esteem and Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya is 
reported to have remarked: "For one who has no spiritual mentor to guide 
him 7 the Ksshf-ui-Mnhjub is enough 1 '*. 


In tqfsirj the Kashshttf of Zamakhshsri and the Tqfsir of Imam Nasiri 
were taken as embodying the final word. The Kaskshafwm for the critically 
minded; the Tefifrt-Imam Nasiti was for the orthodox. Conflicting opinions 
were expressed about Kashshaf and its author who was a renowned 
Mu l taaalite. Shaikh Hamid-u'd-din Nagauri was all praise for Kashshaf}, 
but his eminent contemporary. Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya, did not 
like the works of Zamakhshari’. The jurists looked to Hidayah and Quduri 
for guidance in legal matters. The Hidayah formed part of the syllabus of 
those days. The Semu's-Sudur refers to a Qaai who decided all cases in 
the light cf Quduri * 


1. $tyor-li p r 10J, 

2 r Akhhai-it*l*Akhyar, p r 
3. Fama'id-ifl-Fu'ed, p, IX 
4 r Fa kji' id-ul-Fa 1 ad, pp, 26-17, 75+ 

5. Durrm-'f-Nizamiyah, (MS) 

& See supra, p, 42. 

T^MUtoWad, p. 109. Shaikh Nlam-u'Mfa Auliya e n « remarked 

JUi , ri b J*l±. ^ 

S, SarWAts-Sudur, (MS), p. 40 r 
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For leading an ideal lift according to the best traditions of religion 
and morality, people frequently studied the KimiyO’i-Sa'adat of Imam 
GJiazzalt. Mystics exhorted their disciples to make this book their constant 
companion and regularly recite its passages before the public 1 2 3 4 5 6 . 

5. Within these traditionally limited forms, the standard of critical 
scholarship was fairly high. This is clear from the opinions expressed 
about various works and the assessment made of the contributions of different 
classical authorities. Shaikh Nixam-u'd-din Auliya was sceptical about the 
authenticity of traditions quoted in Imam Ghazzali’s Araba'in. When a 
visitor referred to a hadis quoted by Imam Ghazzali, he remarked: "An 
hadis which is given in Sahihain (i.e. Saftih Bukhari and Sahib Muslim) is 
correct" 1 . What the Shaikh implied by this remark was that the traditions 
quoted by Imam Ghazzali could not be uncritically accepted as genuine. 
It may be pointed out that modern scholarship has established that Imam 
Ghazzali was not very critical in quoting the traditions of the Prophet 1 , 

Guided by this critical spirit the scholars never allowed any saying of 
any eminent saint or scholar to gain currency as a tradition of the Prophet*. 
Great care was, however, shown in the matter of outright rejection of any 
tradition of the Prophet if its contents were doubtful, ‘This is not given in 
the known and reliable works of Hadis', a scholar would confute himself to 
this curt remark if he could say nothing specifically against a tradition 1 . 

Notwithstanding the fact that the study of hadis did not make any 
particular advance during this period, it was not easy for any scholar to 
become known as a muhaddis unless he had committed to memory twenty 
thousand traditions of the Prophet*. 

The opinion expressed about the philosophic approach or Imam 
Fakhr*u’d*din Razi is based on a vety sound and careful assessment of the 
great philosopher's work. Shaikh Hamid-u'd-din Nagauri once said, 
"Maulana Shams-u’d-diit Halwa’i did not permit people to read the works of 
Maulana Fakhr-u'd-din Raxi, He used to say: The Maulana has stated 
the critic’s point of view in a very cogent and irrefutable manner, but his 


], Stirur-u's-Sudur, (MS). 

2. Fawa'id-a'bFu'ad. p. 103. 

3. AbGhaudU, Maulana Shibli, pp. 271-172, 

4. Fa wtfldifl-Fb'ed, p. 175. 

5. Fawa'id-u'l-Ftt'ed, p. 109, 

6. Sana-u’s-Sudur, (MS) p. 75. 

U Old )Jj* U - « ,! I) <ij»* 
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rejoinders are feeble and unconvincing’, 1 '* It may be pointed out that a 
modern scholar has expressed exactly this opinion about the tafsir of Imam 
Fafchr-u’d-din Razi* 

III. Some Important Metaphysical Concepts 

According to Shahrastani, the problems which agitated the Muslim 
minds in the middle ages related to— 

1. Attributes of God, 

2. Freedom of Will, 

3. Beliefs and Actions and 

4. Reason and Revelation*, 

A study of Indo-Muslim ideology with reference to them would, 
therefore, be helpful in understanding the basic categories of Muslim 
religious thought during the 13th century, 

l. Attributes of God: 

The Mu'tazalites and the Ash‘arites held diametrically opposite views 
about the Attributes of God, The Mu'tazalites denied the existence of 
Attributes beyond His Being. His Essence, they said, is self-contained and 
requires no separate Attributes. The Ash’ariles, on the contrary, held that 
the Attributes of God have Their separate existence from His Essence and 
are co-etema! with Him, 

The following anecdote quoted by Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Autiya fully 
brings out the attitude of the Indo-Muslim scholars towards this problem: 

"A mystic would be asked on the Day of Judgement: ‘Did you hear 
music in the world 1 ? He would say: ‘Yes, I did*. He would be 
further asked: ‘Did you ascribe to Us the Attributes expressed in 
(mystic) verses’? ‘Yes*, would be his reply. ‘How can the casual 
(hadis) Attributes be ascribed to Our Being which is Eternal {qadim)T 
God would remark. ‘O Creator!', the mystic would submit, ‘I 
did this on account of overflowing love for Thee**’. 

Q«i Hamid-u’d-din Nagauri, another great thinker of the period, 
thus states his point of view: God possesses Attributes, but these Attributes 


I . S$rur-u I'StidxtT, (MS), p. 109. 

1* Tstfiifnaji u'l'Qitmn, Abul Kalam Azad + VoL 1 K p. 13, 

3. Kitab-ul Miht~wan-Nihal, as cited by Maulana Shi bit in his •Imui'bXtitom. 

4, Fawa'id-u'l-Fu^od, p. 9& 


p. 20. 
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have no priority over His Essence, Attributes may be known only with the 
help of human senses* imagination or intellect, but God is free from all 
these. Hence Attributes are over and above His Being 1 , 

2 , Freedom of Will; 

Whether a man has discretion in the choice of his actions or is he merely 
a helpless pawn in the hands of destiny, is a problem which has exercised the 
minds of great religious thinkers in the middle ages. The MuTazalitc 
scholars affirmed the absolute freedom of human beings and in that process 
imposed a limit on the sovereignty of God, The Ash*arites struck the other 
extreme and emphasised determined freedom which amounted to determin¬ 
ism pure and simple. An attempt to reconcile these two extreme points 
of view is discernible in the Indo Muslim religious thought of the 13th 
century. 

Since the problem of free-will and predestination had a practical signi¬ 
ficance, it would be interesting to find out how and in what ways it was 
interpreted and tackled by the different strata of Muslim society. The 
following incidents supply a clue to the working of the medieval mind: 

L Baibaci is brought before Iltrtmbh by a Chinese slav^merchanl. At the 
very first sight, llmtmish discerns in him a shrewd, scheming and ambitious 
young man—dangerous io his family and dangerous to his throne. He 
declines to purchase him. After some time, Kamal-u + dHdin Junajdi, the 
Warir, presents Balkan to the Sultan who accepts him now as a decree 
of fate*. 

2. Nishapur is attacked by the Mongols. The ruler of Nishapur sends a 
messenger to Shaikh Farid-uUdin -Attar to request him to pray to God 
for averring the calamity. The Shaikh replies: "'The lime for prayer has 
passed* one should be resigned to his fate now, 1 " 

3. On being asked by Qubacha about the circumstances in which he had 
corresponded with Btutmish, Shaikh Baha-u’d-din Zakariyya replied ! 
ib Whatever I did was at Divine instance,*" 

4. Iliulmish's remark : "Whatever is given, U given by God, J am helpless in 
this mailer,*** 


L Akhbitr-u'l Akhar, PP^ 

2. Fuiuk*u'&'Salaim v p^ 123* 

jBJif jl ^ ** Jj j' ” *4 

14 ^yS oj ).> f$ jl JWJf h ** r* 

3, Fn / d-ifl-Fifadf p. 53, 

4 . Fawa f id-tiFFv &d t p. 120 . 

5, Fmvd'id-u'i FVaJ, pp. 211-212. 
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5. Whatever a mac does, good or bad, Shaikh Niaara-u'd-din Auliva told his 
audience, God is the Creator of all tliaL Whatever happens, happens ai 

His direction. One day a man give a blow oti the neck of Shaikh 

Abu Sa‘id Abu‘l Khair. The Shaikh turned round to sec as to who had 
struck him. The person who had struck said : “What do you want to find 
out?. Did you not say that whatever is door is done by God," "Certainly", 
replied Shaikh Abu Said, "It is as I have said : hut I just wanted to know 
as to who was that accursed person who was selected by Him to perform 
th is job. 1 2 * " 

The views of the medieval religious thinkers about tawakkuP (trust in 
God) and rl:q* (subsi stence) cannot be explained without reference to predesti¬ 
nation. But these ideas could be constructive as well as destructive in indivi¬ 
dual life; they could integrate human personality and disintegrate it also. 
In a person with proper attitude of mind, faith in these two principles was 
bound to create self-confidence and give a new orientation to his personality 
by developing absolute reliance on Him and relieving him of all expectations 
and desires from earthly powers. In a person with a different bent of mind, 
it could create inertia or encourage him to do things dangerous to society 
and government. In the anecdote quoted above, Shaikh Abu Sa'id Abu’l 
Khair represents the healthy and the man who slapped him, the morbid 
working of these ideas. 

FuEly alive to the dangers inherent in such an attitude, medieval 
religious thinkers tried to qualify their teachings in this respect by saying that 
though God is Absolute, He has provided potentialities to every soul. It 
is the duty of every human being to actualize these potentialities within his 
restricted sphere. Whatever a man attains, he attains through his effort. 

Though Divine Mercy is there, one should himself strive and struggle for 
achieving it 4 5 ”. 


3. Beliefs and Action 

Differences about the relative value of belief and action have led to 
the birth of many sects in Islam. The Karramiyans, for instance, believed 
that faith alone was necessary; action had no significance. A man, accord¬ 
ing to them, could persist in any action, lawful or unlawful, provided his 
faith was intact. Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya once explained his views 
on this problem in this way 1 : 


1. Fa»a'id*‘t-Fu‘ad, p. 247, 

2, Fowa'(d-u‘kFu'ad, pp. 54. Ill; Dinait-t-Jwnat-u'd-din Hmtvf, Vol. IT. 

!. F&Waid-til~Fi?ad} p + 102. 

4, Fawxid^l-Fuad, p. 7. 

5, Fmn'id-ut-Fu'ad* pp. 6%-lQ. 
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The Mu'uzalile* hold that the kafir j arid all those Faithful who commit major 
sins would be condemned to cEtmal punishments, Tim is not correct, A 
Faithful who commits major sins, would not be condemned to eternal punish¬ 
ments, The Ash'arhcs believe that a kafir who dies a repentant would be 
included among the Faithful and a Faithful who dies as a kafir would be included 
among the kafirs. Shaikh Ham Id-if d-d in Nagauri used to call a Hindu as a saint, 
[mam Abu Hanifah was also asked about this matter. He said: The kafirs would 
not be condemned to HtU permanently. 

These problems about Faith and Action, which had a merely theoreti¬ 
cal value for the medieval writers on Muslim sects, became living problems 
for the Muslim religious thinkers when they were faced with a concrete 
problem in Indian society: Some Hindus recited the Ka!ma f accepted 
Tauhid and developed faith m the Prophet Mohammad but (for fear of punish¬ 
ment and condemnation by their guilds and castes ) kept their faith concealed 1 . 
When a contemporary Muslim saint was asked to give his opinion about this 
class of Hindus, he replied: "The decision of the affairs of such a Hindu 
rests with God, He may bless him or punish him p as He likes* " 

4. Reason and Revelation 

The general tendency of Muslim religious thought during the 13th 
century was to discourage the philosophic attitude. Philosophy p it was 
believed? could not possibly help in the integration of any social order. The 
attitude of Shaikh Shihab-uM-dia Suhr&wardi, which was definitely hostile 
towards the philosophers, was approvingly quoted by medieval Indian 
writers 1 . 

There were* however, great difficulties in determining with precision 
the nature and extent of the accepiability of revelation. The Prophetic 
revelation was considered final and legally binding but there were controver¬ 
sies with regard to the practical and social value of individual mystic expe¬ 
riences or iihant « The 4 ulama argued that such experiences could not possibly 
be made the basis of any social attitude or social discipline for individual 
religious and spiritual experiences or revelations were bound to differ and in 
that case anarchy in social and religious spheres was inevitable*. 

]. Fawaid-u'i-Fu'ad, p. 135. 

2. Fnwn'lA-u't-Futoi. p. 135. 

3. Fawa'ld-Iii-Fu'iid. p. 50. 

4. Sarur^if^Sudur, (tVi£) + p. 57. 
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Besides these purely metaphysical concepts,, the ideas of the contem¬ 
porary Muslims about some other religious problems deserve to be briefly 
stated. 

(a) Miracles: 

Muslim religious writers have divided miracles into four types— 

(a) ntu'jsa or miracles of the Prophets, (b) karamat or miracles of the saints, 
(c) mu'ownat or miracles performed by a mad man or person without 
knowledge and without virtue and (d) islidraj or the miracles of sinners 1 2 3 . 

The possibility of performing miracles was never denied but there was 
a tendency to look down upon any such expression of saintly power*. The 
common man was always anxious to behold some miracles of a saint but 
mystic teachers positively discouraged il», ‘‘Performance or miracles is 
no achievement”, declared Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya, “a Mussalman 
should be helpless in the path of truth 4 5 6 7 ”. On another occasion he said: 
“Allah has made obligatory on the saints to hide their miracles (karamat) 
just as he has made it obligatory on the Prophets to reveal their miracles 
{mu'jzat?'* Faith in the miracles performed by the Prophet was universal 
in Muslim society. Amir Khusrau refers to the performance of the miracle 
or breaking the moon (shaqul-qamar) by the Prophet*. 

(b) Mi'raj: 

There was considerable controversy on the nature of the Prophet's 
mi raj (ascension). Was it a spiritual experience or a vision or a bodily 
ascension? The rationalists or the Mu (Qzalitcs considered it to be a spiritual 
experience. The Muslims, in general, believed in bodily and physical mi'raf. 
“What was the nature of ml'rajt”, a disciple once asked Shaikh Nizam-u'd- 
din Auliya. The Shaikh replied, “From Mecca to Jerusalem it was Asra. 
From there to the first Heaven (falak) it was mPraj. From the first Heaven 
to the Qub i-Qtmsdin it was {raj.” Apparently not satisfied with this reply, 
the disciple further enquired, "U is said that mi'raj is Tor the heart, for the 
body and the soul. How is it possible for it to be for all the three?” The 


]. Fawa'id-u'l-Fu'ady pp. 

2. Fawa'idsft-Fit&d^ pp. 172-173; Sarur-u*s-Suduf i (MS), p, 16. 

3. Safur-u's-Sudur, (MS), 

4. Faw^id-i^^Fu'ad, p . 172. 

5. Fawa ' id-ul-Fu'ad, p* 117. 

6. Qifm-it'sSadaii*, p, 17. 

7. Qir'an-u's-Sa'dtilit, p. IS. J< appears that Amir Khuirau believed in bodily 
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Shaikh did not want to go into details about this matter. He remarked: 
“One should believe in these things but he should not investigate about their 
character and their nature 1 . 1 3 * 

(c) Vision of God: 

Another controversial problem was related to the vision of Cod. Some 
of the anthropomorphic suggestions in the Quran had led peopte to believe 
in physical vision of God. Shaikh Hamid-u'd-din rejected completely the 
idea of having the vision of God with the help of intellect. Intellect,, he 
said, created shapes and forms, but God is free from them. He approvingly 
cited the remark of Imam Abu Hanifah: 

“One n ho worships that which can be imagined is a infidel {Kafir) unlit 
he returns to the worship of one that cannot be imagined*." 

He, however, considered the vision of God to be an emotional 
experience with which a mystic was blessed on attaining gnosis. 

{d) Heaven and Heii: 

At the popular level heaven and hell were conceived as objective and 
concrete physical realities*. The common people interpreted the verses of the 
Quran literally. There were, however, people who interpreted Heaven and 
Hell as spiritual experiences determined by the actions of the individuals 4 . 

(e) Life after Death: 

Belief in life after death is one of the cardinal principles of Muslim 
faith. The whole structure or Islamic religion is built up on this basic 
postulate but it was interpreted differently by the different sections of 
Muslim society due to different levels of knowledge and understanding. 

The higher religious thinkers believed in the continuity of life. They 
looked upon death as a bridge connecting the creature with the creator and 
as an opportunity for the lover to meet his Beloved' 5 , The common man 
interpreted life after death in a slightly different way. He thought that life 
in a form came to an end in this world but continued differently in the next. 


1. Fawa*id-u*I-Fk'ad, p- 2Q3. 

2. Akhbar-ul-Akhynt^ pp. 34-35- 

3. Ikdit^ArSfi^ pp, 3243 passim. 

4. Akhbar-u*I~Akhyar, p. 35. 

5. Akhbar-ul-Akhyiir f p. 25; p. 22. 
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IV. Some Religious Sects 

A. The Hyderis 


The founder of the Hydcria sect was a Turk', Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din 
Hyder*, who possessed great spiritual powers*. When Chengiz Khan 
appeared on the scene, he warned people of the impending destruction 
and himself retired into a cave where he shut himself off completely 
from society*. He died in 597/1200 at Zava*, in Eastern Khurasan, 
which is now known as Turbat-i-Hyderi after his name. No contemporary 
record gives any details about his life or teachings. Some of the practices 
of his followers are, however, mentioned in early works. The Hydcris, it 
is stated, used to wear iron necklaces, rings, bracelets etc*. It appears that 
they also carried sharp edged instruments and razors with them r . A sixteenth 
century mystic-writer refers to another strange practice of the Hyderis. He 
says that they used to pass a lead bar through their urethra and then soldered 
its both ends so that it appeared like a ring. This was known as $ekh muiir 1 . 
This practice was probably borrowed from the Hindu jogis, for the 
famous Arab traveller, Sulayman, remarks about some Indian ascetics: 

A-JJj lU Juja. iifa. t VM 

(And they put iron rings in their male organs in order to avoid 
intercourse with women 1 .} 


Notwithstanding all these ways and means to lead a life of extreme 
abstinence, free from all desires of the flesh, the real spirit of the sect did not 
long survive. Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya sadly informed his audience 
in 707 A.H-/1307 A.D. that while the outward form and peculiarities of the 
Hyderis had remained, their real spirit had disappeared 10 . 


1. The Fava'id^FFWad has ^ "-V V (p. 19); but Siyar-u'FAuliya 

lay*; <V iS Jy-yi ^ jfsiUL-jJ ^ILlL (p, STS.) 
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The Hydcri sect reached India very early. We first hear about a Hydcri 
taint in Lakhnauli. He was known as Sultani Durwesh on account of 
Tughral’s faith in him. Tughral gave him 3 maunds of gold “so that the 
rings and bracelets of the Qalandars might be made of gold instead of iron. 1 2 ' 
When Balban marched against Ttighral he executed the Qalandar and put 
his head on the gibbet 1 . 

The most notable figure of this sect in Delhi was Sayyid Abu Bakr 
Hyderi Tusi Qalandari*. Contemporary records do not give any detailed 
life-sketch of the saint. His eminence may, however, be estimated from his 
contacts and the respect he enjoyed in the highest mystic circles of the 
country 3 4 . He was on the best of terms with Shaikh Jamal-u’d-din Hansvi, 
Shaikh Nizim-u'd-din Auliya and Maulana Husum-u'd-din Inderpati, the 
Shaikh-u'i- Quzat wa'l-Khulaba*. His khanqah, situated as it was on the 
bank of the river Jumna, was a favourite resort for mystics and scholars. 
Whenever Shaikh Jamal-ti'd-din of Hansvi came to Delhi, he stayed with him. 
He was on such intimate terms with him that he used to address the Hyderi 
saint as the Shahbuz-i-Sufatd (white falcon)*. Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya 
also frequently attended audition panics at his khanqah *. The only saint 
with whom his relations were far from cordial was Shaikh Nur-u’d-din 
popularly known as Malik Yar ParranV 

Malik Yar Parran was an eminent disciple of Shaikh Daniyal. a saint 
of the sihilnh-i-hhaqia, He used to wear purple clothes and carried purple 
banners with him*. When he reached Delhi during the reign of Balban and 
decided to settle in the neighbourhood of Sayyid Abu Bakr's takia, the latter 
objected to it and interpreted it as an act of intrusion in his spiritual territory. 
It was only when he obtained permission from the Sultan to settle in that area 
that Sayyid Abu Bakr allowed him to pass his days in peace*. 


1. Turikk-i'Firo; Shahi, Barani, pp, 91-92. 

2. For brief notices, see Siyar-u'I-'Arifin, p. 67; Ak!iher-u ' f*Akhjtir, p. 73, 

3. Note particularly the following verses composed in his praise by Shaikh Jamal- 
u'd-Jin Hansvi: 
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6. Akkb&u'l Akhyer. p. 7J. 
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One very unfortunate incident in which Sayyid Abu Bakr Tusi and his 
followers were involved was the execution of Sayyidi Maula. Sayyidi Maula 
was a saint who came to India from the upper country (UIj lJLL. 
during the reign of Baiban. While on his way to Delhi, he stayed for some¬ 
time with Shaikh Farid-u’d-din Mas'ud Ganj-i-Shakar at Ajodhan*. When 
he sought the Shaikh’s permission to leave Tor Delhi he advised him thus: 
"Sayyidi! You are going to Delhi and wish to keep an open door and cam 
fame and honour. You know well what is good for you. But keep in mind 
an ad vice o I mi ne. Do not mix with amirs and mailks. Consider their visit s 
to your house as calamitous. A saint who opens the door of association 
with mailks and amirs is doomed 1 ," 

Sayyidi Maula came and settled in Delhi. He could not attain any 
prominence during the reign of Baiban but, the general laxity in discipline 
that followed the accession of Kaiqubad, gave him a chance of establishing 
a magnificent khonqah and attracting huge crowds of visitors. His influence 
reached its climax during the early yearn of Sultan Jalal-u’d-din’s reign. 
Khan-i-Khanan, the eldest son of the Sultan, became one of his devotees 
and the Sayyidi began to treat him as his son*. 

Sayyidi Maula’s bounty and the enormous expenses he incurred in 
maintaining a longer (free kitchen) puzzled all people. Delicacies which 
were beyond the means of khans and maltha were served in his khonqah at 
every meal*. No body could say with confidence about the sources of his 
income. Whoever asked him for money, he directed him to a particular 
place where gold and silver coins, glittering as if fresh from the mini*, could 
be found. He never asked anybody for anything and did not even believe 
in the current mystic practice of accepting unasked for charity (futuh). His 
life, consequently, became an enigma to his contemporaries who attributed 
all sort of things to him—magic 7 , sorcery*, alchemy* etc. 


l- Tarikh-l'Firoz Shaki _ Barani p. 20# 
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The Sayyidi had his own eccentric ways. He did not go to the mosque 
to offer Friday prayers and, though he offered hh obligatory prayers regularly, 
he did not join the congregation 1 . But he was not wanting in strenuous 
spiritual exercises. He did lot of penance and did not spend anything on 
his personal comfort. Clad in a blanket, he lived a simple and unostentatious 
life. No personal servant or slave girl looked after him. He was remark¬ 
ably free from all desires of the flesh 1 . 

When Sayyidi's popularity increased 1 , some intriguers and mischief- 
mongers gathered round him and sought to exploit the situation to their 
advantage. Qizi Jalal-u’d-din Kashani, who was^notorious for hi$ mischief, 
began to visit his khanqah regularly and often stayed there late into the night. 
His presence there converted the Sayyidps retreat into a hot bed of sedition 
and conspiracy. Many scions of the displaced families of Balban's court 
who nursed personal grievances against the Sultan further charged the 
atmosphere with intrigue and chicanery. A former katwah Brittjtan, and a 
wrestler of Delhi, Hatya Faik—both of whom had passed their days in 
luxury during the reign of Balban 1 —found in Sayyidi Maula’s khanqah an 
opportunity to fan flames against the Khalji Sultan. Soon the khanqah 
of Sayyidi Maula became the centre of aiUi-Khalji propaganda and Qtid 
Jalal, Hatya Faik, Brinjtan and others hatched a conspiracy to kill Jalal- 
u'd-din Khalji and instal Sayyidi Maula on the throne*, Brinjum and 
Hatya paik were to kill the-Sultan when the latter came out to offer prayers 
in the mosque. A daughter of Sultan Nasir-tfd-din was to be married to 
Sayyidi Maula in order to elevate his family status. Qizi Jalal was to be 
honoured with the title of Qazi Khan and the iqta' of Multan was assigned 
to him. Other conspirators were also assigned posts and offices*. 

The conspiracy had almost matured when one of the conspirators 
divulged it to the Sultan who took prompt action and arrested all the 
conspirators. When questioned about their intentions, every one denied 


J. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi. p. 20S. 
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his complicity in the plot. The Sultan ordered them to pass through the 
ordeal of fire 1 * 3 * 5 in order to establish their guiltlessness* The 'ulatna, how¬ 
ever, declared against punishment by ordeal “The function of fire is to 
bum.” they said, “it will bum the truthful as well as the liar,” Since there 
was only one witness to the conspiracy, the charges against Sayyidi Maula 
remained unproved and legally no action could be taken on a solitary 
evidence. The Sultan got exasperated. He exited the conspirators and 
confiscated all their properties. The two arch-conspirators. Kotwal 
Brinjtan and Hatya Paik were executed*. 

Sayyidi Maula was then brought before the Sultan in chains and fetters. 
The Sultan himself began to cross examine him but could not extort a confes¬ 
sion from him. He then turned towards Shaikh Abu Bakr Tusi who was 
present there with his followers and said; “O’ Dervishes! Get me justice 
from this Maula.' On hearing this appeal, Bahri, a reckless Hyderi, 
rushed forward and began to torture Sayyidi Maula with some sharp-edged 
instrument. Then Arkalt Khan beaconed to an elephant-driver who crushed 
Sayyidi under the feet of an elephant*. 

It is difficult to determine the extent of Sayyidi Maula’s complicity in 
Nils conspiracy to assassinate Jalal-u'd-dln. Probably he was exploited and 
used by elements hostile to the group then in power at the court. Yahya 
Sirhindi says that the charge of conspiracy against him was concocted by 
Malik Ulghu*. ‘fsami holds some ‘misguided mystics' 
reponsible for his execution. He says that these people had. out of mischief, 
implicated Sayyidi Maula in this conspiracy. He further says that the 
Sultan was in Mandawar when Sayyidi Maula was arrested and all these 
proceedings against him had taken place without the permission of ihc 
Sultan*. ‘Isami differs from Barani in many essential details. Bat when 
all facts and circumstances are kept in mind the conclusion cannot be 
avoided that rivalry between Khan-t-khanan and Arkali Khun was largely 
responsible for this unhappy epsede, Probably the Sayyidi's secret source 
of income by in the imperial palace itself. 


. .. ■' TfJa ! by oftleal was practised in Hindu India, see the accounts ofSuiavman 
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The reaction of the credulous people of those days lo the execution of 
Sayyidi Mania may be read in the pages of the contemporary historians. 
Both Barani and ‘Isamt say that divine wrath followed this unjust execution. 
"I myself remember,” writes Barani. ’‘that a black dust storm arose on the 

day of Sayvidi M aula’s execution and the world became dark.famine 

stalked the land and due to dearth of food people drow ned themselves into 
the Jumna 1 2 3 .” All this, Barani would have us believe, was due to the execu¬ 
tion of Sayyidi Maula and was not a case or natural draught. His 
account, however, gives an idea of the credulous tendencies of the middle 
ages. The way in which Sayyid Abu Bakr and his disciples had played a 
leading role in the execution of Sayyidt Maula could not but antagonize 
public opinion against him and the Hyderi qa landers. 

B . The Isma'ilis 

The political influence of the Isma’ilis was first established in Multan 
by Jalarn b. Shayban in 373 A.H./983 A D, He issued coins in the name of 
the Fatimid Caliph and acknowledged him as the legal sovereign. For 
more than a century Multan and Mansura continued to owe allegiance lo the 
Fatimids of Egypt. With the rise of Ghaznin, the political power of the 
Isma’ilis received a set back. Hamid, the Isma’ili ruler of Upper 
Sindh adopted a conciliatory attitude towards Subuktigin and kept him 
pleased with occasional presents. But bis grandson, Abu Fath Da’ud, 
abandoned this policy of conciliation and appeasement and strained his 
relations with Sultan Mahmud. In 1005-1006, Sultan Mahmud marched 
against him and forced him to recant from his heretic views. Da’ud promised 
to pay an annual tribute of 20,000 dirhams. But this treaty could not 
stabilize relations between Multan and Ghaznin and within five years 
Mahmud reappeared in Multan and murdered a very large number of 
Isma‘ilis, Da’ud ended his life as a prisoner in the fort of Ghurak, some 
fifty miles From Qandhar. But Mahmud’s military operations could not 
extirpate completely the Jsma’ili influence in Sind and Mansura. Hundred 
and fifty years later, when Shihab-u’d-din of Ghur appeared on the Indian 
scene, the Isma’ili influence was a factor lo be reckoned with. The 
Ghurid prince adopted an attitude of uncompromising sternness towards 
them*. 

According to Minliaj there were 105 forts of the Isma’ilis, 70 in 
Quhistan and the rest in Alamul*. Shihab-u’d-din plundered Quhistan and 
gave a rude shock to Isma'ili power in one of its strongest centres. 

1. Tarikh-i-Firo: Shahi, p. 212. 

2. Tarikh-FFakhr-ud-din Mubarak Shah, pp, 19-20, 
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The existence of an Isma'ilt principality in India was a strategic danger 
for Shihab-u’d-din, He could not organize his Indian campaigns so ion^as 
an Isma‘Ui principality existed in Sindh. In 571 A.H./1175 A.D, Shi ha b- 
u 'd-dm attacked their Indian strongholds and nearly liquidated them 1 
Referring to the results of this attack, W, Ivanow remarks: “The Isma-ilis 
were partly massacred, but the majority went underground living in the guise 
of Hindus 4 .” 


The extinction of the political power of the Isma'ilis in India embitter¬ 
ed their attitude towards the Shansabanians and the IIbarites. They retaliat¬ 
ed by resorting to assassination and secret methods of hostile propaganda*. 
In 1206, when Shihab-u'd-din was going back to Ghaznin, after chastizing 
the Khokars. be halted on the Indus at a place called Damyak. Here some 
Ismafffi fanatics* assassinated him while he was offering his evening prayers 
This assassination made the early Sultans of Delhi inveterate enemies of 
Isma‘i!i$m and other allied cults. 

“About a hundred years or so later/' remarks Ivanow, "a wave of 
Isma-ili refugees from the Mongol invasion of Persia, apparenfly reached 
Smd. It is probable that their religious leaders, in the guise of dervishes, 
soon discovered and came in contact with the remnants of the earlier 
community, and that by making use of their doctrine which formed a transi¬ 
tion between I small ism, Sufism and Hinduism, they greatly expanded their 
numbers**” 
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9S*. ln . Mia ' Hab 'b«Hah, p. 79). Both of them were hostile to the silSStndtteMuSw 
dah who were experts in secret methods of assassination could wry well join hnnds whh 
Khokars. in accomplishing b common objective Ibn-i-A-sir ^ nfir n t mai wjtij 

some mischitjfous personsV i, circulated that J ra ‘m R^i^aware rf The MuffitK 
intentions and had deliberately refrained from itfriiteng the conspiracy The wn!K J i 
*■»■■■* thou * h ' of doing barm to ihc Imam who sou £ hl sheh« with ^ 

Mulk (Vol. 12, p, 83 as cited in imtn, R a -J. AWcS Salam |^-|T3) Wd '“ * 

5. Brief Juryev of the Evolution of hmailitm, W. Jvaoow, p. 20, 
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Twice during the period under review, the Isma'ilis, culled Mulahldah 
by their Sunni contemporaries, sought to create disorder and lawlessness in 
Delhi, but the Muslim public opinion was so hostile towards them that they 
did not succeed in their attempt to bring about a coup d'etat. The first 
organized effort to achieve this objective was made during the reign of 
tltutmish, probably after his investiture from the Caliph of Baghdad. 
They collected together in Delhi from all sides and raised a tumult in the 
mosque with the object of capturing (he city and killing the king. They 
were, however, suppressed by force 1 2 3 4 * 6 . 

A second attempt to disturb the peace of the capital was made by Nur 
Turk during the reign of Razia. Nur Turk was a man of intensely religious 
temperament. He led the simple and austere life of mystics. His only 
means of livelihood was a dang per day which his freed slave gave to him*. 
So long as he lived in Delhi he did not accept anything from anybody. Razia 
once sent a bag of gold coins to him. He beat the bag with his stick and 
scornfully returned the money to the Sultan*. A man of austere and simple 
ways as he was, Nur Turk did not like the ways or the 'ulama whom he found 
wallowing in the dirty waters of politics. He condemned them roundly for 
their greed of gold and glory. Min ha] was naturally chagrined on this 
criticism which applied to him as much as to anybody else and retaliated 
by painting him in lurid colours*. However, Minhaj's version about Nur 
Turk is that he was a leader of the Mu!aMcb&. He collected together his 
devotees from the neighbourhood of Delhi, Gujarat, Sindh and the Doab 
and started a campaign of criticism against the 'uianta. He and his 
followers condemned the Hanafi and the Shalt‘1 doctrines and dubbed 
the Sunni 'ulama as Nasibi* and Marji 7 . On Rajab 6,634/1237 A.D., 

L fuiiA-ii's-Salaitn. p. 122. No other medieval historian, not even Minhaj. 
hat referred to this rising of the Muidhidoh. Since ‘Isa mi has not referred to Nur Turk s 
revolt during the teiim of Razia. the possibility of his confusing it with a later event cannot 
be ruled out. 

2. Fa wj2 ' id' h'I m Fifildt p. tW. 

3. Fawa'Id-u'FtVod. p. 199; Akhbvu'l-AkhjWr, p. 74. 

4. Fawa id'ii i-Fu*ad, p, 199, 

3. Taboqal'i-NnsirU PP 189-1W, 

6, Amir Hasan asked Shaikh Niram u'd-din Auliya to explain these let ms. The 
Shaikh replied: ^ 

Fma w id~u%Fa w ed^ p, 199. 

7> Murjinh I ice ml Ly means procrait i tutors. A M uslEm seel which heti eves Thai t he 
judgment of every 1 true believer who hath been guilty of a grievous sin will be deferred 
lilI the Resurrection - for which rwon they pas* no sentence on him in the world, cither of 
absolution or tondefnmuiom They also hold ihat disobedience with faith huneth not, and 
that on ihe other hand, obedience with infidelity profited not. As to the reason of theLr 
name there is dilference of opinion- Some think that they arc so called because they 
postpone works lo in tern ion, and profession of the faith: others because they allow hope 
by assorting that disobedience with faith hurteth not etc.: others take the reason of the 
name to be their deferring the sentence of the sinner to the Day of Resurrection; and 
others ihei r degrading of J AJU- For details. Dkiiomry 0 / Hughes, pp r 421 -42 X 
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one thousand armed A fttlahidah entered the Jump' Masjid from two 
directions and killed a number of the Mussulmans. When confusion and 
panic spread some persons led by Nasir-u'd-din Balrami and Imam 

„ rS^ST , Clty itrmed With weapons ‘ Th£ y fought with the 
Muhhvdah while the Mussulmans hurled stones at the miscreants from the 
mosque*. 

This is Mmhaj’s account of the rising which should be taken with a 
contou f ^ ThC f ° llowine faels desme careful consideration in this 


(0 Shaikh Nizam-u'd-dm Aullya very feelingly asserts that Nur Turk 

™ P Tu thC raIn W3tCI '* 3flrf tllC Char S« U-Jn* him were maliciously 
oked by Mmhaj. (u) a scholar belonging to the Muhhxdafi sect could 

mCnti ° ned by sch0lars like Amir Khurd and 
-it 'I? q MubaddjS 3S '‘Maulma Nur Turk*.'’ (iii) Shaikh 
Abd-u 1-Haq could not have included him in his calendar of the Indo-Muslim 
saints if he had been associated with any heretic group, (iv) Razia could 
never have thought of send.ng money to a member of the Mulahidak sect 
for it was the declared policy or ail Sunni rulers owing allegiance to the 
^Abbasid Caliphate to take stem measures against the heretics, (v) If he 
had been one of the Muiahidah, Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar would not have 
gone to attend his sermon, (vi) On leaving India. Nur Turk went to Meccr 
and settled there. No scholar of the Mulahidak would have been allowed 
to live like that m the sacred city of Mecca. The Nur Turk episode, therefore 
is not a clear case of Mulahidak activities in Delhi. Its real nature has been 
obscured by the conflicts and controversies that marred the relations of Nur 
Turk with the Sunni ‘ ultima of the day. 


It is, however, certain that more than once the l$ma*ilis sought to 
upset the peace and tranquillity or the capital and, though politically they had 
been liquidated long before, their secret activities continued for many 
decades more. The askab-idbahat against whom Sultan ‘Ala-u’d-din 
Khalj, took severe measures and the various heretic groups to whom Firoz 
Shah Tughtuq refers m his Futuhar, were off-shoots of the IsmaVli tendencies 
and It IS difficult to believe that the inquisitional attitude of the early Turkish 
Sultans of Delhi succeeded in crushing this heresy root and branch! 


1. Tabaqat^Nasfri, pp, lg9-]9o, 

2. Fitwa'M^l-Fii'ad, p. L99. 

3., I-rfyJiya^ p, 62; Akhbar-u'f-Akhyflr, p T 74 r 
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c. The Qalandars and the Jawaliqs 

The contemporary religious records refer to the presence of a large 
number of qalandars and janollqs in India during the thirteenth century. 

Literally the word qalandar means a person who is free of all cares of 
this and the next world. In mystic terminology, however, it has a special 
significance. It denotes the member of a religious order called qalattdaria, 
founded by a Spanish Arab of Egypt, named Yusuf 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 or by Mufti Shaikh 
Jamal-u'd-din of Sawa 1 , in Persia, who according to Ibn Battuta settled 
in Damictta and ended his days there. The first qalattdar saint who reached 
here was Shah Khizr, a contemporary of Shaikh Qmb-u’d-din Batchtiyar 
Kaki* 

There is considerable difference of opinion about the place and time of 
the origin of this order. According to Franz Babtnger. the qalandars "seem 
to have originated in Central Asia and to have been strongly influenced by 
Indian ideas*.” Maqrizi is, however, of the opinion that the first qalandar 
appeared in Damascus in 610 A.H./I213 A.D*. 

The members of the qatandaria order usually shaved off their heads, 
eyebrow's, beards and moustaches 1 . They did not wear the traditional 
mystic khfrqah, but wrapped their body with a blanket, often a coloured one, 
and fastened either a piece of blanket or a small sheet of cotton round the 
loins*. Those who wrapped the blanket round their body were called 
jmvaliq. The qalandar 5 believed in a care-free life “with an utter neglect 
of the laws of religion or the forms of society 1 .” 

The qalartdars and the jawaliqs always created some situation when 
they visited a khanqah or a jama'at khanah, They were insolently bold and 
refused to conform to any established tradition or convention of society. 
Unlike mystics they believed in violence and intimidation. Some incidents 
recorded in medieval works show that very often their behaviour was 


1. The Ettey . of Is tom, VcL III, p. 676. 

2. Khair-u'l-bfajaHi, p,13t. Shaikh Nasir-u'd-din Oiiragh was eloquent in praise 
of Shaikh Jamal-u'd-dm. "He «u a moving library. Whoever brought his difficulties to 
him, he resolved them instantly” he told his audience, 

3. Ak hbar-u't-Akhyor, p, 49. 

4. The Ency. of Islam, Vol, HI, p. 677. 

5. Al-Khiua (Bulaq 1270 A.H.), Vol, 11, p. 431, as cited in the Eney. of Islam, 
Vol. 111. p, 677. 

6. Slyar-tit-'Arifin, p. 10*. 

7. Kkair-ti'l-Moialis, p. 131. 

8. The Ency. of hhm, Vol. 111. p. 677. 
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. °T Sh, ' kh BaW<Wi ” Z ^»"yy» did no. fulfil 
u ' ie ^ Sphered round his khpTiqah in Jarge numbers and 

bpfToor T " r T T Sfiajkb ° rdCrCd thCgatCJ ° r his khaift *< th lo be dosed, 
iheir Z'l T? ? ^ 3,ti,l,de COUid mere| y ^bo'^n them in 

I have nn c,,’ ., , VC bCCn ° rdercd t0 sit hefC SJuOkh Shihab-u*d-dm. 

J... S ®! Up ““ lfm of wy own accord. I have been put hem by a man," 

dars \wzk dceof CS ^ ^ *° tfU ° W 0pCn * he ** tcs ' The ?*/««- 

P y m ° Ved by lhlS reinark - T^ey apologized and left the 

Shaikh Baha-iTd-din Zakariyya had decided not to welcome qalmdurs 

:C aI r^; Tf, But WdCOfIied ° r n0t ’ they pc ™* d * ‘heir 

V ' haikh Farid-ud-dm Ganj-i Shakar was always ready to receive 

f“ 7 nd ?* J * U ^ ' n his kh ™<* h ' but he did not escape their crili- 
c.sm and insolent treatment. One day a qaiandar came to the Jama'at 

Uaimh o, Shaikh Fand at a time when the Shaikh was busy in his devotions 

f0Pin ‘ Hc 5at down 0T1 the Shaikh’s prayer-carpet outdside the 
^! JraH ■ Maulana Badr-u’d-din Ishaq entertained him and brought food for 
im. Having enjoyed the food, the qafwdttr took out some hemp-leaves 

bag and be ^ an to prepare a mixture. Some drops fell on 
the Shaikh s prayer-carpet, Maulana Badr-u’d-din's patience was now 

SlCppCd forward and l ^ic<J to stop the qalandar from pollut- 
--f.. e ^ hn '. kh S f raycr ' car Pet* The qalandar got enraged and was about to 
hit his bowl on Maulana Ishaq that Shaikh Farid came out from his room 

Fanr^Th the / al ^* H ^ h!md “ FOr?ive him for my sake” said Shaikh 

,’ e de ™ sh * sdo not ra,so their hmds "’ rcplied ,he 
b * * he " thCy d ° S ° lhey d ° no! take thein down "- “Throw it on that wail," 
said Shaikh Fund. The qalandnr threw the pot on a wall* and left the 
jsma "a{ kknnah t 

V* Religious Functions and Festivals 

Our information about the religious functions and festivals of the 
™ MusIfrt15 duri "S the 13th century is very meagre. The contemporary 
records refer either to the festivals celebrated at the courts or to 
the ceremonies of the ktumqahs. While the convivial clement predo¬ 
minated over the festivals celebrated at the court, the functions at the 

r * a T' S * 3 myStiC VCn<Xr LiUlC is knowfl about ‘he popular religious 


I. fm*rfid-tt'l~Fu'ad r p, 4g p 

t fiawa'Mrfi-Ftfad, p. 5. 

3. Kfittir-u’l-Mafnltj w pp. 130-131. 
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Orthodox Islam sanctioned only two festivals in which some 
element of rejoicing was present and these were the two Muslims of 

every social status celebrated them. The desire to entertain visitors 
on this occasion was so common that even saints who were normally proud 
of their poverty, did not like to be absolutely destitute on ‘ Eid days 1 . Large 
scale distribution of presents, known as 'Eidis, was a regular feature of 'Eid 
celebrations 1 . 

The month of Ramazan was considered to be the most sacred of all 
months* and was, therefore, characterized by brisk religious activities. A 
change in the daily routine of life was unavoidable during this 
month. Elaborate and meticulous programme of religious devotions, 
from the small hours of the morning till late into the night, was 
usually followed. Even the atmosphere at the court did not remain 
unaffected by it. It is said that lltutmish used to hold daily sermon 
meetings during the month of Ramaza/i*. If any Sultan neglected Tasting 
during this month, he exposed himself to criticism*. One was expected to 
devote his fasting hours to some honest work or religious devotions. Amir 
Khusrau has condemned those people who gambled or played chess in order 
to while away the exacting hours of fasting*. Taravi 1 prayers were regularly 
offered in mosques. At some places the Imam recited as much as three 
paras of the Quran every night*. 

Tiie Shab Burnt* was celebrated in orthodox circles by offering prayers 
throughout the night. It appears that in India these prayers were sometimes 
offered in congregation also 14 * Common people celebrated the festival by 
large scale illuminations. During the reign nf Balban young boys used to 
Hood lit the city on this night. There was a popular custom to send ‘candle 


!. Khair-rfl-MajaHj. pp. 75-76, 

2, Femf id-u'l-Fuad, P- it. A saint or Lahore luras to God on an ‘Eid day 
and says ; 

Sd>j M)* *** jjjr-J 

y. Stc Shaikh Jamal-u'd-din HansvPs poem an IJihl -l-Ramazan, Diwan-i-Jnmaf* 
u'd-din, Vol- 11 1 pp. 214*215, Also, [ L jai*FKkusrmi t IV, p. 325. 

4. TahaqaM-Nasiri, p. 175, 

5. Tarikh'i-Firoz ShahK Barani H p. 54, 

6. rfai-i Xhwravi, Part IV, p. m 

7. Ffcti-i-Kkujrmit Part IV, 305. 

8. FaM?id-n i I*Fu n Qd k p. 6: 

rjaz+Khujwvf' Part IV, p. 324. 

9. It is celebrated on the 14ih night of Sha L inm, 


10- Fcwa'id-u t-Fuad, p. 88* 
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Lamps to the mosques 1 . The use of fire-works and crackers to celebrate 
the Shab Bant, which was Introduced at the popular level, was probably 
copied from [he Christians and the Hindus*. In the next century Firoa 
Shah Tughluq made large scale preparations for celebrating the Shab 
Bntat by using fire-works and crackers. Some eminent religious men 
did not approve of this practice of using fireworks* 

Special prayers were offered during the Shab-hQadar*. These prayers 
were, however, confined to religious-minded men. Of the Sultans, Balban 
is reported to have offered these prayers 4 . Shaikh Jamal-u'd-din Hansvi 
composed the following verses about the Skab-hQadar*: 

j4iJ j ^jjS jtiiJJ iV ^jUJ iS 

, ^3 o—Ua. ij 

The tragedy of Karbala was commemorated in India 7 by holding 
sermon meetings during the first ten days of the month of Muharram*. 
A book describing the incidents of the tragedy, known as Maqtgl-i-Iftuatn, 
was in great demand during this month*. 

The Manner, a Persian festival, was regularly celebrated at the court”, 
but some contemporary religions leaders strongly objected to these celebra¬ 
tions. Shaikh Jamal-u’d-din Hansvi says u ; 


I. rjag-HOmnwl, Part [V f p. 324. Amir Khusrau thus describes the scene: 

Jla lifLfj J, o—J jJj*. tS 

yilj . iW j jUUf jf i*n 3 

- ^ ^ Jta. 


^ Sec, Tfit Renaissance of Islam,, p, 421, 

3. 5infi-ut-Hidayah, (MS). 

27 th right' ft U that il <*"* ™ 

% Faid-u I*Fuad, pp 23 U 232 : 

t * Diwan4-IamaFu din Hansvi, pp, 74. 215-216. See also Amir Khmrau^ 

letter lo Khwaja Badr-u'd-din about Shaiyt-Qadaf. rjoz-i-Khusravi, vm, [V, p . 334 , U 

ffatUrK V0 ’ U> ? 2l °- Mar »y» Amir~»'b 


Tabaqan-Nat£rt Y pp r 175* 192, 


10 . See supra t p, 44 * n. 3 . 


11. Biwan^i-Jamnl-u'd-din Hansvi> p, 22 H, 
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) J*'* 3** l> 3 

ki—I UyJ 3 (HU- u*S-i ij! 

jJJ jjC >4^ f) J j 

jjj y *$ j-* ■V' &*r 4 
IT 4 ' Hr'!^ b s ^ r 4 

^ 3» f 3 £-* > 

i J J*te* jJ nT^ 

3 '"P ijfW Vt^ 4 to p 


ts*“f)) ■ 1>l " n ’* ^ ^ )J 3 p 

3>jP ^ wj-P * f ) 3^ 

^ jj> P SS* 4 ^ 3* 

ti—I Up Oj-r* p** - to P 

^ to^ r u ^ u»* 

>-M> t/UU^ pj ^X* 33) p 

jj-i 4^1#** i^-3 ^ y>"^ li‘* 

f} ji 4&* p u?Wf ^J) 'J 


The following list of extra prayers, as given by Imam Ghmali in his 
Ihya-u’l-'Ulum has been approvingly quoted and recommended by 
contemporary religious teachers: 


A. Daily Prayers: 

Excluding the five-time obligatory prayers, three other prayers were 
recommended— Chasht, hhraq, Tahajjitd. 1 


S. Weekly Prayers: 

Prayers offered on Saturdays and on Sundays, 


C Monthly Prayers: 

Twenty genuflections of prayers on the first of every lunar month* 

D. Yearly Prayers: 

These were prayers offered on the occasion of the two *£rrfj and the 
Taravi prayers offered during the month of Ramazan and prayeis offered 
during the Sfiab Barar. 


B. Special Prayers: 

Special prayers were recommended on the eve of sun eclipse, moon 
eclipse and during the days of scarcity and famine 1 . 

Besides these prayers which formed part or a programme of religious 
devotions For the Muslim public* there were prayers for specific purposes, 
e.g. 

(a) prayers for longevity of life 1 . 


L See jjjprtf, p, 197 ft, 1* 

2. fawa r id-M 7 £‘Fu &d t pp. 87-8B. 

1 T FQwa'id+%Fu'ad t p, 2J. The particular nigh! Oft which thtsc praycra were 
Offered was known as iaihf^i^ragha'tb. 
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(b) prayers for seeking interview with Khizr 1 , 

(c> prayers known as namaz+Kkwaja Uwais Qarani for aoquirine 
knowledge 1 3 , 

VI, Some Superstitions 

The element of superstition was very deep in medieval mind. Even 
some eminent religious thinkers of the age could not rise above it. There 
was widespread faith in witchcraft, sorcery and ma-ic. It was believed that 
serious ailments could be created through magic. Sbihab, a magician of 
Ajodhan, was once held responsible for 4 protracted illness of Shaikh Farid 
GanJ-i-Shakar. The saint sent some of his disciples to a graveyard where 
they recited a particular formulae and discovered near a grave a small statue 
with needles pricked all over ir. When this statue was taken out and its 
needles were removed, the Shaikh, it is said, recovered from his illness 
Once Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya also fell ill an d an expert magician 
was invited to dtspc] the effect of magic from him. The man moved round 
the house of the Shaikh, taking up dust and smelling it and, ultimately he 
discovered at a place certain things which were believed to be responsible 
for magical influence on the Shaikh*. In certain cases the government also 
expressed its willingness to prosecute a person against whom charges of 
affecting magical influences were brought 4 , 

II was popularly believed that prayers at the graves of martyrs were 
very efficacious in averting ailments and misfortunes. When Shaikh 
Niznm-u'd-din Auliya*s mother fell ill she sent her son to the grave or various 
martyr-saints to pray For her recovery* Similar was the practice or Shaikh 
Farid Ganf-i-Shakai ■. Otherwise too, visits to graves of saints and religious 
men were considered spiritually blissful and all sorts of people-kings, 
nobles, mystics, traders, villagers and townfolk—visited them*. Strange 
superstitions came to be associated with graves. It was believed that who¬ 
ever prayed at the tomb ofShaikh Hamid-u'd-din, his prayers were granted*. 


U Fxmt id-u 1 t*Fu ad+ p t 2L 

2. Fawtfid- uV- fifed* p. 23. 

3, Fwa'id-u hPtiQd T p T 173-: Khair-ifl-M q /£t//i t pp, JJG-M?. 

5 . fa w-o K (d-ifi-Fifadt p r 59. 

FmtfId-u'i-Ftt'ad, p. 59, 


7. 

Skahi K p 

8 . 


For Balbiu* visits to graves after Friday prayers, ** Barani's Tmikk+Flrot 
Sarur-u'i-Suditf <MSX p 14 . 
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The dust of the grave of Shaikh Burhan-u'd-dtn Mahmud b. Abul Khair 
As*ad was given to children for their intellectual enlightenment 1 . 
People took away brides from the tomb of Khwaja Mahmud Muinadoz* 
a disciple of Qazi Hamid-u'd-din Nagauri, and, when their prayers were 
granted, distributed sugar of equal weight*. Shaikh Naw-u'd-din Chiragh 
told people that prayers at the tomb of Shaikh Muhammad Turk at Namaul 
resolved all difficulties 1 * Of the seven days of a week* Wednesday was 
considered inauspicious. Large number of people visited saints and pious 
men on every Wednesday in order to dispel its evil effects 4 . Birth of children 
on certain days was considered ominous. A Sayyid family of Bada'un 
handed over to a sweeperess [karffioifya) a child born on a particular day 
when the moon was in Burj-i-Aqrah (Zodiac Scorpio) 5 , 

The extent to which the credulous piety of the age tolerated religious 
eccentrics and maniacs may be gauged from the following incident recorded 
by 'Isami- An eccentric qazi lived in Delhi on the upper storey of a house 
overlooking a thoroughfare. All the time he was seen sitting at the window 
and whoever happened to pass by, he immediately hurled a stone at him. His 
slave* Yaqut, was always in his attendance with two whips and some rings. 
Whenever the qazi saw any body wearing a ring, he harshly summoned him to 
his presence and asked him to part with it. Yaqut was then asked to 
whip the person. People submitted to these humiliations and tortures without 
murmur. When this mad qazi rode out through the streets of Delhi, cries 
of “Get aside"* “Get aside" rent the atmosphere. One day ‘Ala-u'd-din, 
then a prince, passed by the window of the qazi who hurriedly came down 
and ran after him. He took a ring from Yaqut and put it in the finger of 
*Ala-u T d-din who accepted it as a happy omen predicting great future*. 

It is also said that when Sayyid Mania's execution was followed by 
cyclones, famine and other calamities, it was this mad qazi who stood up on 
the pulpit and fervently prayed to God for averting the distress or the people 7 . 

An idea of the extent to which superstitious elements had entered the 
life of the medieval Indian Mussulmans may be had from a perusal of the 
fabricated maffai literature of this period. There is hardly any aspect of life 


L Akhbnr-u l-Akkyur v p. 46, 

2. Akhbar-u i-Akkytif , p r 49- 

3. Akhbar-ii'l-Akhyar, p. 47, 

4. For Shaikh Nizam-u*d-diit Auliya’s disapproval of this superstition, sec 

Faw'ld^Fu'aA P . U9, 

5 + &m?id-ii'I-Fu r ad t p. 243. 

6. Futufj-u's-Sulatin, pp, 224-226* 

7. Faitih-us-SufLisin, pp, 219-220, 
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and thought which has not been presorted in superstitious colours. All 
interceptions of heavenly bodies have been interpreted as indications of 
Divine fury and their influence on human affairs has been described as a 
series of punishments for human derelictions 1 . 

Many superstitions had come to be associated with cities and urban 
life, U was believed that all cities would degenerate completely before the 
Dooms Day. 

Ttic Abyssinian; would destroy Mecca; Madina would sutler due to scarcity 
and people would die of starvation in large number?, Basra, Iraq and Meshed 
would be destroyed on account of drunkards. Syria would be destroyed by the 
atrocities of its rulers..,. ...Rum would suffer on account of the homosexual 
habiu of rls people. Khurasan and Balkh would be destroyed on account 
of the dishonesty of traders. The Muslims would take to usury and would 

become carrion eaters . Khwarizm and the region around it would suffer 

on account of drinking and convlvialUm. Sistan would be subjected to storms 
and gales. Earthquakes would become frequent and would destroy people 
living in the neighbourhood. Egypt and Damascus would be destroyed on 

account of their misbehaviour towards women..The desolation of Sind and 

Hind would be due to disturbances, caused by rapes and drinking.,... .Then 
Imam Mchdi would appear. 

tf supers! it ions are. in ultimate analysis, expressions of fears, inhibitions 
and dislikes or a people, the above extract may be interpreted as an indica¬ 
tion of the disapproval of the prevailing trends in the development of urban 
life by the medieval religious classes. 

VI1. Some Religious Controversies 

Hairsplitting theological squabbles were a feature of Muslim 
religious life during ihe middle ages. Apart from controversies which had 
a purely ideological basis, some religious practices also came in for 
criticism. 

One of the most popular mystic practices which became a subject of 
great controversy during the thirteenth century was the institution of suma' 
(audition parties). Amongst the notables of Delhi, Qa/i Hamid-u’d-din 
Nagauri and Shaikh Quib-u’d-din Bskhtfyar Kaki were very fond of 
hearing sama *. Some mysiics kept musicians in their service permanently. 
Two eminent qazis of Delhi, Qazi Sa l d and Qnzi ‘] ra ad, considered 
this institution to be illegal. They protested against it and approached 
fitut niish to stop it in the capital, The Sultan summoned a tnahzor to discuss 


h Artfi-ii'i-Arwakt pj>, 6-7. 
2. Ani$'u'l-Arwoh t pp a 7-8. 
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the legal aspect of the problem and invited Qazi Hamid-u’d-d in Nagauri 
to participate in it. When Qazi Hamid-uM-din reached ibe court, Iltutmteh 
got up to receive him and showed great respect to him. On being asked 
about the legality of sama\ Qazi Hamid-u’d-din replied that it was permitted 
for the mystics but was prohibited for the externalists* He then reminded 
Ututmish of an old incident: “One day.*’ the Q.izi told him. ‘‘forty Sufis 
held a Sama* gathering in Baghdad, You and I both were present there. 
You were a mere boy then and, without being asked to do so + you kept cutting 
the burnt wick of the" candle. That night the mystics assigned to you the 
kingdom of Hindustan/' When lUutmish recollected the incident, he was 
obviously moved. Qazi Hamid-u^d-din noticed a change in the Sultan's 
attitude and asked his qawwal . Mahmud, to recite some verses. The Qazi 
fell into eestacy and though fire and thorns were placed in his way he neither 
took any notice of them nor stopped dancing, Tltutmish took hint to his 
khanqah and arranged for a dinner and a music party there. ‘Isami has 
quoted this story 1 2 3 4 ; but its authencity cannot be established in all its details. 
It is probably based on legends which ‘Isanti found floating down the stream 
of time more than one hundred years after the death of the Sultan. It is, 
however, certain that there were frequent protests by the orthodox l vJama 
against the mystic institution of armo*. But the *ulama could not place an 
interdict on it. One of the most important qa:is of the empire during the 
thirteenth century, Maulana Minhaj-uVSiraj, the author of Tahaqatd- 
ffasiri, supported the view point of the mystics. It is said that it was he who 
gave legal sanction to the institution of sama* in India 1 . 

VIII. Centres of religions activities: 

The masjid (mosque), the madrasah (school), the nmqbara (tomb) and 
the khanqah (hospice) were the four main centres of religious activity in India 
during the 13th century. Shaikh Hamid-u'd-din Nagauri used to say that 
the purpose of constructing a khanqah, a masjid or a hujrah was to discipline 
the inner life of man. This is no doubt true but these places had a social 
significance also and occupied a pivotal place in the community-life of the 
Mussulmans. 

The mosques were not used merely for offering congregational prayers; 
ta:kir meetings were also held there. Besides, styyuai* ceremonies, which 
usually comprised of recitation of the Quran to bless the soul of the departed. 


1.. Futuh-u's-Salaiin. pp. 117-119. 

2. FavdiJul Fuud, p. 239, 

3. Sarnr-di-Smiur (MS), pp. 59-60. 

4. So called because they are held an the third day after death. 
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were usually held in mosques. Educational institutions of different categories 
and standards were also attached with mosques. 

The character of a mosque was determined by the locality in which it 
was situated. The conversion of thc earliest mosque of Amroha constructed 
by Kaiqubad into Saddu’s hospice*—where all sorts of prohibited acts 
including sacnfical offerings for Saddu came to be performed—was due to 
the impact of environmental forces. The principal mosque in the capital 
town was usually a great centre flf learning. Mosques in qasbahs and villages 
catered to the religious needs of the Muslim population living around it. 
A madrasah attached to a village mosque confined its instructional functions 
to merely teaching the Quran to children. Mosques situated in out-of-the- 
way places were sometimes used by mystics for performing certain spiritual 
exercises*. Since there were no restrictions on stay in the mosques, one 
who had no place to hide his head found shelter there®. 

The madrasahs maintained by the Slate had an atmosphere of affluence 
and plenty but a very large number of institutions, established and main¬ 
tained by individual scholars, worked under extremely difficult circumstances. 
Probably these scholars did not charge any regular fees from their pupils and 
subsisted on casual futuk. The religious activity in the madrasahs was 
primarily intellect ual. Symposia and debates were a regular features of these 
institutions 4 . 


The hhonqah was another great centre of religious activity during the 
period*. But no theological discussion or manazara was permitted there. 
Books were no doubt taught but these books were either on tafsir or on 
tasawwuf. Emphasis was laid here on the discipline of inner life and 
emotional integration in the light of religious teachings rather than intellectual 
advancement through casuistry. 


Mausoleums also were centres of brisk activity. Ibn Battuta 
informs us that four hundred and sixty persons were employed at the tomb 
of Sultan Qutb-u’d-din Mubarak Shah to perform different religious services. 

1 appointed ho says, one hundred and fifty reciters of the Quran who 
are known as khaimi, eighty students, eight repeaters called mukarrarin, one 


1. For an account of Saddu, see, Tarikk-i-Amroha. 

2. Siyar-u'l-Auliya, p. 69. Shaikh Farid performed ChiUah-dMdkuj in a 
mosque at Uchch. See also Khatf-dt-Majatis, p. 170. 

3. Siyar-u'hAuUya. p, HO. 


in Delhfthat* Shaikh Jl* ^hating qualities during his school-days 
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professor and eighty sufis w and [ appointed an imam, muezzins,, pleasant* 
voiced readers, panegyrists and clerks who might register the absentees, 
as well as the ushers. All these people in this country are known as arbah* 
Further I appointed another class of functionaries known as domestics 
(ha$hia\ namely the valets, the cooks, the running footnwn (dafadavia), 
the water-bearers {abdoriya that is the saqqatm\ the sherbet dispensers* the 
betel-givers, the arms-beaners, the spear-bearers p the umbrella-bearers, the 
iaver-caniers. The chamberlains and the heralds—all these numbering four 
hundred and sixty*,*On the occasion of the great festivals—the two 
the birth day of the Prophet, the !0th of Muhamjm (ashura), the night of 
mid-Sha'ban and the day of Sultan Quib-u*d-dm's death—I used a hundred 
maunds of flour and an equal amount of meat with which I fed the poor and 
indigent." He further writes: " It is a custom among the Indians to provide 
for their dead in the same way a$ they do during their life time. They bring 
elephants and horses to the tomb and lie them near its gate and the tomb is 
highly decorated," 1 

Besides, some graveyards were chosen by mystics for performing spiri¬ 
tual practices which required a lonely corner. The kschrmy.il atmosphere of 
the graveyards suited their temperament and they preferred to spend as much 
of their time in the groves of the graveyards as possible®. Some tombs 
had memorial mosques associated with them. 

Sometimes people assembled at the graves of saints or Sultans to have 
some oath of allegiance or to make some vow 3 . Some of the mystics got 
dastars tied on their heads at the grave of some eminent mystic*; nobles took 
oath of fealty at the grave of some eminent Sultan*. Ibn Battuta says 
about Dar-ubAmn y the place where Baiban was buried: "'One of his 
(BalbaiFs) good deeds was the building of a house called the house of safety 
(Dar-ul-Anm). The debtor who entered it had his debt paid by the sultan, 
and whoever sought refuge in it for fear was safe. And whoever entered 


l. The Rekla, pp. 141-142. 

Cf with she Mongol custom: “.and among that people it is the usage, when 

one of ihem dies, to prepare a palace under ground about the size of a chamber or halt in 
largeness proportionate to the rank and degree of the accursed one who may have departed 
to hell. They furnish it with a throne and covering for the ground, and they place there 
vessels and numerous effects, together with his arms and weapons, and whatever may have 
been hi* own private properly, and some of his wives, and slaves, mate or female, and the 
person he loved most above all others. When they have placed that accumd one upon 
She throne, they bury his most beloved along with him in that place. In the night-time 
the place is covered, up."* Tahujat-i-Najiri, p. 407; Ravtfty, p, 1173- 

Z Xhair-ul-Majoltj' pp. 170-171; Siyer-u'I-Auify*> p. 9Q, 

3. Siy'ttr-u’bAuhy& a pr 150-151' 

4, Siyar*u'i-Attliyz t, JS4. 

5* TkbaqaH-NasiFi t p. 260. 
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it after having killed somebody T the sultan interceded on his behalf to conci¬ 
liate the heirs of the deceased. And if a criminal sought shelter in it bis 
pursuers were accorded satisfaction. It was in this house that he (Balban) 
was buried /' 1 

Visitors from different parts of the country visited the graves of eminent 
saints 3 and sometimes particular festivals came to be celebrated round the 
graves of these saints. In Bahraich, the mausoleum of Sayyid Salar Mas'ud 
Ghazi became a centre of festivities* A religious gathering during the days 
of tashriq* f known as Khatm-/*Maulana Maji Haji* r became a regular feature 
at the grave of Maulana Majd-diiL-Hujb a contemporary of fttutmish. Most 
of the festivities and functions at the graves bear an obvious influence of 
Hindu customs. 

One of the busiest centre of religious activity in Delhi was the Hauz-i- 
ShmnsL Large number of people visited this place. It appeas from the 
Mifiah-u't-Tiilibin that different areas of this locality were known for different 
reasons. One of the quarters of this locality was called M&kon-i-Kftizr* 
and it was believed that one could have an interview with KJiizr if he per¬ 
formed certain religious practices there. Another area was known as 
Maqum-i-Jirw which was supposed to be frequented by supernatural beings. 
Mystics assembled on the bank of this Hauz and offered prayers on full-moon 
nights 1 *. Some mystics arranged meetings on the banks of this Hauz for 
conferring khtrqahs to their disciples^ The old \Eid-gah was also situated 
near this Ham, Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din Bakhtiyar Kaki is reported to have 
remarked: "'Remember! Two places—the Hmz-hShamsi and the area 


L 77w Mehla, p. 36. 

X Fawtfid-u'l-Fu'ad. p. 155. 

3. Amir Khusrau refers to the country-wide popularity of Sayyid Sator Mas'ud's 
grave in the following words: 

rpZ-t-KhxsrvYi. VoL II, p. 155. 

The institution of taking out spears, known os spears of Balay Mtyan h probably 
originated during the 13th century. It was stopped by Sikandar Lodi { tVa#fai^Mushiaai 
t 15; T&rihMBa'udi, p. 38). 

4. Three days of 'Eid-i-Azha r 

5. Akhbvr-it t’Akhyaf* p. 49 For some later documents about grants made 
for the maintenance of the tomb of Maulana Majd Haji, see Proceedings of the Indian 
Hisurical Records Commission* I960, pp. 59-63. 

6. See Khair-ul Majatis (p. 46) where this place has been referred lo as maqasn~h 
Khwaja Khizr . There was a tnoqam-i-Khiir in Dcogir also (Siyar^^Aidiyo, p, 220). 

7. Miftah-ui-ToUbln, (MS). 

8. Fawa s id-u i-Fifady p. 174 + 
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on the back of the Namazgah'hKukna are unique in the capital town of Delhi 
on account of the sacred ness associated with them ,” 1 2 But the Hauz-i- 
Shamsi was not merely a cent re for the rd igio us act ivities alone, it represent¬ 
ed many facets or the Muslim culture or those days*. Here one could find 
mystics lost in their contemplation; scholars busy in their debates and dis¬ 
cussions: poets busy in reciting their latest compositions, as also the pimps 
and prostitutes plying their abominable trade, 


1 . Mtfah-u't-Taliblit (MS) 

2, In the fourteenth century Ibn Battuta wrote about this tank; ‘'Outside Delhi 
is & bis, reservoir ted After Sultan. Shorns-u^d-Hdiii Lolsnishr The i Dhabi Li Tits of Delhi 
lake their supply or dricJtbg water horn it. and it I near the Id-pah, (mufaila) of Delhi. 
It h fed by ram water and is about two miles long and a mile broad. On its western $*de 
facing the + ldgah ore built platforms of stone, one higher than another. Under each 
platform are stairs which help one to Ret down to the water. Besides each platform is a 
dome of stone containing seats for amusement and pleasure seekers, In the middle of the 

tank there is a big dome of two Sto«ys built of sculpture^ sfone..Inside the dome is a 

mosque where one finds fakirs most of the tunc- These fakirs have renounced the world 
relying upon God.” The Rehto, p. 2S. 




Chapter IX 

HINDUS UNDER THE SULTANATE 


Non-Muslims i n a Muslim State—Theoretical Aspect 

When Muslim political influence spread to areas inhabited by people 
professing different faiths, the problem of determining the position of the non* 
believers in the Muslim political set-up assumed great significance. An 
Islamic State stood for the realization of certain ideals. The Muslims could 
be forced to live according to the laws of the short 1 at and help in realizing 
those ideals, but no such pressure could be exercised on those who did not 
believe in Islam. What place was then to be assigned to them in Islamic 
polity? 


The Mu slim jurists classified the non-believers under the following three 
categories: 

(a) those who possessed some revealed book (ahH-Kitab), 

(b) those who resembled the possessors of revealed books (mushabah 
ahl-l-Kitab), and 

(c) all other kafirs and musbriks. 

The jurists agreed that all non-believers falling under the first two 
categoric* were entitled to equality in status and opportunities with the 
Mussulmans provided they consented to pay fiztyah 1 . With regard to the 
position of the kafirs of the third category, there was no unanimity of opinion 
amongst the jurists. Imam Shafa‘i restricted the application of the zintmi 
law to the ahi-i-Kitab and the Zoroastrians alone. Imam Abu Hanifah and 
Imam Ahmad b. Hanbal extended its application to all except the infidels 
of Arabia, For them, either sword or Islam. Imam Malik and Qazi Abu 
Yusuf adopted the most liberal attitude and accorded the status of zimmis 
to all non-Muslims, whether Arab or non-Arab, without any exception. 


pp, 33-14 J<tmi ’ cl ‘ S!Kwaki d fi DnkJwl-f-Ghatr Muslim fit Matejfd, Abdul Kalam Azad, 
About the M-i-Klfab the Quran says: 

01 ^““'frRrM'th.S SF&tTSi.« “•**»* - «• »'»• >“« 

Abom Zoroastnans who are included in the category of 'Those rejembline the 
possessors of mealed hooks'* there is a hadis in Sahih M-Multtmrl s UCJi tel tL ...f.t... 
cited in JmtTM-SfiawohM fi Dukhul-fiChair Muslim fit Masajtd, p. 34 ^ r'-' V” 
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The consensus of juristic opinion was, therefore, in favour of extending 
the privileges of a zimml to all non-believers. Once the status of a zimmi 
was accorded to a non-Muslim, the security of his life, property and religion 
was guaranteed. 

For the first time the jiziyah was levied by the Prophet on the Christians 
of Najran in circa 8 A,H, and the privileges of the zimmi were thus explained 
in a message: 

“To (the Christians of) Najran and the neighbouring territories, the security of 
God and the pledge of His prophet arc extended for their lives, their religion 
and their property—to the present as well as the absent and others besides; 
there shall be no interference (withpractice of) their faith or other observances; 
nor any ehange in their rights or privileges; so bishop shall be removed from 
his bishopric; nor any monk from hjs monastery, nor any priest from h» 
priesthood, and they shall continue to enjoy everything great and small as 
heretofore; no image or Cross shall be destroyed; they Shall not oppress or 
be oppressed 

The Pious Caliphs—who continued the theo-ccntric political organ tEa* 
lion of the Prophet—followed in the footsteps of their master. In almost 
all the settlements which the second Caliph ‘Umar made with the non- 
Muslims, one repeatedly comes across the words: 

* fWfy* cjdH j I j 3 

(Their religion would not be changed; nor any interference would be made in 
their religious affairs.) 

The Caliph ‘Ali is reported to have remarked that the blood of the simmii 
was as sacred as that of the Mussalmans*. 

Once the non-believers accepted to pay the jiziyah. it became the duty 
of a Muslim state to protect their religion and places of worship. A Muslim 
general during the reign of Mu‘tasim (833-842 A,D,) ordered a few religious 
men to be flogged because they had destroyed a fire temple in Sughd and had 
built a mosque in its place 1 2 3 4 . "It is not permissible to injure a temple of long 


1. This message has been Quoted in Fmuh-u't-Bitidm and the Kitalhu'l’Kharoj. 
Sec also. The Spirit of htam, p, 273; Maqoiat-iShibli, Vol, I, pp. I SB-189, 

2. Tabari, p. 2633 as cited in Al Faraq, VoL II, p, 1S5, 

3. Mtujabt-i Smi, Vol. I, p. 191. 

4. The Preaching of Islam, p. 209, 
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standing 1 ," was the fatwa (judgment) or a qazi in the reign of Sikandar 
Lodi. It was due to this attitude of the Mussalmans that a number of fire 
temples existed in ‘Iraq, Pars, Kirman, Sijistan,Khurasan, JibaJ and Azerbai- 

jan in the 10 th century*. So much so that there was a temple in the vieinitv 
of Baghdad*. J 

But the regulations oflslam with regard to the non-Muslims have been 
grossly m»sunderstood. This misunderstanding has arisen out of the fact 
that the directions of the Quran with reference to the mn-lKuiBm+at-war 
{Kafiran-i-harbfy have been taken to apply to all non-believers. 

Jiziyah—its Historical, Legal and Actual Position 

Jiziyah is an Arabicised form of the Persian word Gezit*, which means 
a tax. It was known as a kind of tax long before the advent of the Prophet 
oflslam. Nausherwan had formulated rules about it. According to Imam 
Abu Ja‘far Tabari, Nausherwan fixed this tax at the rate of 12, 8, 6, and 4 
dirhams per capita but exempted all (a) high bom people, (b) nobles, (c) 
(c) military men, (d) religious leaders, (e) scholars, (f> courtiers and (g) 
persons under 20 years of age from the payment of this tax*. Tt was realised 
by him in lieu of exemption from military service. When the Prophet of 
Islam imposed this tax, after giving it the Arabic form of jiziyah, he followed 
a tradition established long before him. The second Caliph ‘Umar it is 
said, followed in this reference the rules laid down by Nausherwan. Apart 
from this, the fact should not be ignored that such taxes were not unknown 
to other countries in the middle ages. The nature of Tumshkidanda in 
India, Host Tax m France, Common Penny in Germany, and Scutage in 
England, despite all the differences, was almost identical. 

According to the system established by the Mussalmans, every Muslim 
could be forced to perfonm military service. No such compulsion was 
considered desirable or justifiable with reference to the non-Muslims 
Besides, most of the wars waged by the Muslims during the early period were 
basically ideological conflicts and people who did not believe in that ideology 

L Tarikh'f-Da'urfL do, 2MO: 


2. Mas utj‘i r Vo|. IV* p, 86. as cited in TJic Preaching of isfam n, 209, 
3+ KlfClh-l/l-Afiliit lavin' \ T i AhjJ fliahiait.* j t. ^ _ 
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could not be expected to fight for it. But apart from taking part in such 
wars, the Muslim soldiers protected the life and property of all people— 
Muslims and non-Muslims—living under a Muslim government. It was 
in view of this later obligation that jiziyah was demanded from the non¬ 
believers. If at any time the Muslim government failed to protect the life 
or property of the non-Muslims living under it, the jiziyah was relumed to 
the payers 1 2 3 ; if, on the other hand, the non-Muslims undertook to perform 
military service, they were exempted from the payment of this tax 1 * Keep¬ 
ing in view the purpose of this tax, it was laid down that it would be spent on 
the maintenance of army and the protection of frontiers. If any amount 
was left over, it was utilized in constructing public works, like roads and 
bridges. The rate of jiziyah was fixed at 20 ,6. 3 , dirhams per head per year. 
Persons of less than 20 and more than SO years of age were exempted from it; 
women, invalids, lunatics, mendicants and people possessing less than 200 
dirhamt were also exempted. The obligation to protect a zimmi's life or 
property did not cease even if he (a) subsequently refused to pay the jiziyah, 
(b) killed a Muslim, (c) committed adultery with a Muslim woman or (d)used 
abusive language for the Prophet of lslam, Thccontmct came to an end only 
when a zimmi entered into any alliance or conspiracy with the non-Muslims 
living in Dar-u'l-Narb. Obviously it meant that so long as a zimmi did 
not do anything calculated to harm the safety or integrity of a Muslim 
state, there could be no justification for any state-action against him. 

The connotation of jiziyah 'changed with the passage of time and, 
under the influence of jurists (j fuqaho), it assumed a meaning which the 
Prophet and his immediate descendants had not visualized*. Its pre-Islamic 
background was forgotten while its discriminatory character was unduly 
emphasized. The law-books developed theories and principles quite un¬ 
related to the original intention of the Prophet. These later-developed 
principles changed jiziyah into a tax with which an element of humiliation 
also came to be associated. But the fact remained that these theories were 
propounded when in actual practice jiziyah had almost ceased to be a poll 
tax in its original sense. 


I e g. Abu 'LTbaida Amin relumed the entire amount received as jiziyah from the 
Syrians because the Muslims found Themselves helpless to protect them, Kitob-ulkharoj. 
Abu Yusur, p, 81; Futuh-u'l-Buldm, p. 137 etc. as tiled in Maqatai-l-Shibti, Vol. 1. 
pp. 228-229, 

2. c.g. Caliph 'Usman exempted the Christians of Jarajma from payment of 
jiziyah on thai account. Maqokt-i-ShMi, Vol, I, p. 229. 

3. Mattalat-i-Shibli, Vol. 1, p. 205. 

Imam Nuri openly declared that degradation and humiliation is wrong and is 
the invention of the faqihs of Khurasan. Some Aspects of Muslim Administration, 
pp. 340-341. 
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Considered in the broad context of Islamic history, jiziyah has a long 
and chequered history 1 which should be kept in mind in order to understand 
its nature and scope correctly. During the time of the Prophet and his first 
two successors, the jiziyah was realized per capita. A very significant 
change took place in its nature when the third Caliph, ‘Usman, realized it 
per house from the residents of Tiflis*. Further and more vital changes took 
place during the Umayyad period when the whole problem was considered 
from the purely monetary point of view. 

Since conversion to Islam meant loss of Jiziyah on the one hand and 
additional expenditure, in the form of pensions etc,, on the other, the 
Umayyads discouraged conversions. If any one got converted in spite of 
this discouragement, the Umayyad government declined to exempt him 
from the payment of jiziyah and refused to enlist him as state-pensioner. 
Hajjiij forced most of the Maaali in (he great cities of‘Iraq to pay all those 
taxes which they had been paying before their conversion to Islam, 'Umar 
b. ‘Abdul Aziz did not approve of this policy of bis predecessors. He 
sought to reverse it completely. When one of his officials pointed out that 
the revised policy of the Umayyad government would adversely affect its 
financial stability, ‘Umar b. 'Abdul Aziz replied: “God be witness! I shall 
be glad to see everybody become Mussulman so that thou and I have to 
till the soil with our own hands to earn a living ” When the Governor of 
Egypt complained against the fall in revenues due to increase in the 
number of conversions, ‘Umar b,'Abdul Aziz wrote back to him: “God 
sent His Prophet as a missionary and not as a tax-gatherer.” The 
Umayyad bureaucracy in Khurasan had placed harassing conditions for 
those who wanted to be converted to Islam. One of the conditions 
being to circumcise the converts. ‘Umar b, ‘Abdul Aziz forbade it, 
saying: “Muhammad was sent to call men to the faith not to circumcise 
them.” However, ‘Umar b.'Abdul Aziz's regulations in this respect did not 
survive him, and the Umayyad government returned to its old practices as 
soon as he closed his eyes in death. 

A further change in the character of the jiziyah took place when quotas 
were fixed for the various villages. This virtually amounted to change in 

1- "In all the Muslim authorities we have the most explicit statements that the 
Arabs did one thins in Egypt, another in Syria, another in Iraq, and another in Khurasan. 
The general story of the twu-dinar/fjfya in Egypt is told about no other province. In the 
Sawad, it is usually asserted that 'Omar measured, the land, put on it the tax of kkaraj, and 
on the people, the ftzfya. In Khurasan and Transoxania, the testimony is general'that 
different cities capitulated for a fined tribute. There was no system of khnraj or jt-lya. 
Jt IS impossible to name a single Muslim jurist or historian who unmistakably asserts that 
there was uniformity of practice throughout the Arab Empire." 

Conversion and the Poll Tax in Early Islam, p, 11, 

2. Futuh-u'l-Buidan, p. 301, died by Shibli in Al-Mamutt, p, J10, 
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the levy of jiziyah From per house to per village. Thus, if a village with 100 
non-Muslims was paying 200 dinars as jiziyah at a particular time, the same 
amount was demanded from it even when the number of taxable heads had 
been reduced by conversion, migration or death. 

Passing through all these stages, the jiziyah ultimately assumed a 
character similar to kharaj and, when the distinctive character of kharaj as a 
tax realized exclusively from the non-Muslims changed, the religious connota¬ 
tion of jiziyah also disappeared. This is why we find the term jiziyah being 
used in large number of medieval works 1 , both Indian and non-Indian, as a 
synonym for kharaj or land tax. When the Muslim law books of the 
middle ages talk about jiziyah and lay down elaborate rules about it, em¬ 
phasizing its humiliatory character, they refer to an institution which 
existed nowhere except in the minds of the orthodox jurists. 

Jiziyah in India 

It is clear from the Chach Nantah that Muhammad b. Qasim had 
levied jiziyah in Sind*. But what was the position under the Sultans of 
Delhi during the 13th century? We have practically no information about 
the actual state of affairs but the theoretical position has been staled by 
Fakhr-i-Mudabbir*. His views about the nature of jiziyah, the position of 
zimmis, and the kharaji and l Ushri lands may be thus summarised: 

1, If the Muslims besiege any fort or city in a dar-u'I-harb t their first 
duty is to offer Islam to the non-Muslims* If they accept it, 
hostilities should cease and siege should be given up forthwith, 
If they refuse to accept Islam, jiziyah should be demanded from 
them. If they consent to pay it, all conflicts should cease “/or 
their blood and property is like the blood and the property of the 
Mussalmans", and it is not proper to carry on conflict with them. 
If, on the contrary, they refuse to accept Islam and also refuse to 
pay jiziyah , conflict should be continued.* 

2 . if truce is affected, it should be respected. If they visit the army 
of the Mussalmans, they should not be enslaved for they are like 
free people, 

1. Terikh-i-FirOi Shaki. Barani, p. 5T4; Tartkh-i-Jofm GioAc Vol, n, ^S9 
Barthold (Turkman, p, 183 f,n. 21 quotes Mafatah-u'l-'l'ium which identifies kharaj with 
jiziyah. ‘Abdul Hamid Muharri r Ghaznavi has diKussed jiziyah under the category or 
Kharaj-i-hluqasiniQ (ppnur-u'l-Albab ft i llni-u I-Hisab, Photostat of Ms in Ritrpur 
Library, f. 35a.) . See also Conversion and the Poll Tax In Early Islam, p. 12. 

2. Chadt Nemah, pp. 208-209. 

3. Adaiha'l-fiarb v/a-Sbija' at, ff. 155 b-15 fib. 

4. Adairu t-tiarb, f. 155b, 
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3. If any kafir man or woman is given shelter by any person, it is 
not proper for any Muslim to kill him, provided no treachery or 
mischief, is suspected from him 1 2 3 4 * . 

4. If any one from the ahl-i-kharaj embraces Islam, the same kharaj 
should be realized from him which he used to pay before his 
conversion. If a Mussulman purchases a land from any zimmi, 
he is expected to pay the same kharaj , which its former owner 
used to pay. ‘KrAr cannot be realized from a kharaji land for the 
Prophet of Islam has said: “Ushr and Kharaj cannot combine at 
one place. 9 " 

5. All matters concerning jiziyah may be decided in any one of the 
following ways: either some men from both sides should work out 
a settlement and on that basis the non-Muslims should consent to pay 
jl 2 iyah t or the conquerors should imposeit on the people. The rateof 
jiziyah should be 48 silver coins from the rich. 28 from the average 
and 12 from the poor. More than this should not be 
charged. The jiziyah may be taken from the ah/-i- l Ajam, 
(non-Arabs), the Jews, the Christian, the Sabians, and the idol- 
worshippers. It should not be realized from the idol-worshippers 
of Arabia, heretics, children, minors, invalids, blind men, the 
dervishes who do not earn and the monks* 

6 . The zimmis should not be allowed to ride on horses in the Islamic 
cities {Shahrha-i-Islam}. Their bridles, clothes and posture of 
sitting should be different from that of the Mussalmans*. 

But this is merely an exposition of the theoretical position and, that 
too, a mere rehash of the statements of Hedayah. For an assessment of 
the actual position, one has to bear in mind the following facts: 

(a) There is no direct or explicit reference to the imposition of jiziyah 
by the early Turkish Sultans of Delhi in the contemporary records. 

(b) The term jiziyah is used in contemporary works mostly as a syno¬ 
nym for land tax {kharaj)*, 

(c) The Hindus had taken part in military expeditions during the 
period under review and, therefore, there was no justification 
for the imposition of jiziyah upon them. 


t. Adob-u'l-Harb, f. 156b. 

2. Adah u l fiarh, f, 157b. 

3. A Job u'l-Hot b, f. 157b. 

4. Adnb-u't-Harb, f, iSSa. 

374 5 - p. 1 3d; Qirun-u's-Sa'dam, p. 35; Tarikh-i-Firoi shaki 
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(d) In a country like India, there were practical difficulties in realizing 
jiziyah from individuals. An elaborate administrative machinery 
was required for this purpose. We are not aware of the existence 
of any such machinery. 

(e) Firoz Shah Tughluq says in his Futvhat: "[ made an announce¬ 
ment that whoever from amongst the kafirs recites'the kalimah 
and embraces Islam, the jiziyah should not be realized from him". 1 
Does it mean that jiziyah continued to be realized from the people 
even after their conversion to Islam, or does it mean that after 
conversion, the outstanding amount of jiziyah was not permitted 
to be realized 7 Or does it mean that as a concession the land tax 
(of that year) was remitted? 

The information available in contemporary records is tantalizing in its 
meagreness and it is difficult, therefore, to arrive at any definite conclusions 
about the nature and imposition of jiziyah during the thirteenth century. 
In all probability it was not realized as a distinct tax payable by individual 
non-Musi bus but was merged in the kharaj and was treated! as part of the 
total incidence of taxation. 

Legal States of the Hindus 

When Muhammad b. Qasim decided to realize the jiziyah from the 
Hindus, he placed them under the category of mushabah-nhl-t-kitab. This 
position of the Hindus was accepted by all the Sultans of Dtllii. Once or 
twice during this period, some religious fanatics demanded a change in the 
legal status of the Hindus, but their approach was neither approved by the 
rulers nor did it receive the support of the Muslim public. Such demands 
remained 'whines of impotent fanaticism and were never seriously considered, 
Barani informs us that one day some of the leading scholars of the age went 
to see Iltutmish and requested him to confront the Hindus with the alternative 
of ‘death or Islam’, which meant that they were not in favour of according 
the status of zimmis to the Hindus and bracketed them with the kafirs of 
Arabia with w'hora no such arrangement was permitted, 

Iltutmish asked Nizam-u'l-Mulk Junaidi to give a reply to the ‘uAmw. 
Referring to the impracticability of the demand, the Wazir said: "But at the 
moment India has newly been conquered and the Muslims arc so few that 
they are like salt (in a large dish). If the above orders are to be applied to the 
Hindus, it is possible they might combine and a general confusion might 
ensue and the Muslims would be too few in number to suppress this general 


L Ftiiuknt-i-Firoz Shaki t P- 20. 
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confusion. However, after a few years when in the Capital and in the regions 
and the smalt towns, the Muslims arc well established and the troops are 
larger, it will be possible to give Hindus, the choice of ‘death’ or ‘Islam’. 1 2 3 

No other historian has referred to this representation of the contempo¬ 
rary utama; even later writers who have mainly copied from Zia-u'd-dm 
Baram’s works have ignored this incident completely. May be that they 
doubted the authenticity of this information or the incident was too revolting 
to their tolerant and realistic feelings to be recorded. That Iltutmish could 
not act upon the advice of the 'uiama is too palpable to need a comment 
Political realism, common sense and the true spirit of religion pointed in the 
other direciion. 

MUSLIM ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE HINDUS 

For a proper study of the position of the Hindus under the Sultanate, 
the attitude of the different sections of Muslim society towards the Hindus 
and their religious institutions needs careful investigation in the light of 
available records. 

I* The Governing class 

Most of the Turks who had established the Sultanate of Delhi were, 
no doubt, neophytes but they were singularly free from all religious bigo^ 
try or fanaticism. If there was any element of exclusive thinking in them, 
its source was racial, not religious. They treated the Indian Muslims and the 
Hindus with equal non-chalancc. They were concerned more with the main¬ 
tenance of their political power and prestige than with the religious problems 
or prejudices of their people. We do not come across in the contemporary 
records a single instance of any order of the Turkish Saltans purporting to 
interfere in the Hindu religious practices or seeking to undermine the religious 
or social position of the Hindus. On the other hand, we know for definite 
that they never hesitated in continuing Hindu traditions if political circum¬ 
stances so demanded, Shihab-u’d-din continued the figures of the goddess- 
Lakshmi on his gold coins, a fact which “indicates the extent to which the 
conquerors were prepared to compromise their religious ideas with demands 
of the State* ” Qutb-u’d-din Aibek allowed the Rajput princes to rule 
over Delhi. Ajmer and Gwalior even after the conquest of those regions.* 

. , y. hc T “ rk ‘ sh n 1 0b ! cs did not hcsi,a,c ift entering into alliances 
with the Hindu chieftains. Minhaj writes about the rebel-Malik, 


t, part raffia 3&*"**’ {Rampur MS >’ 866 "«*** l*Ua Quarterly, VoL 

2. Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, p, 300. 

3. Ttiful-Sfa'asir (Ms), pp. 110.184. 
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Qutlugh Khan: 

“When he sought safety and protection in the Santtir mountains, Ranah 
Ran-pa) (Rana-pala), the Hindu, who held the chieftainship among the Hindus— 
and it was the usage among that people to protect those who sought shelter 
with them—assisted Malilc Kullugh Khan 1 . 1 ' 

Balban sought the co-operation of Danuj Rat, the ruler of Sonargaon 
against Tughral*. 

If, ‘Ulama 

For the attitude of the 'ultima towards the Hindus we have no other 
source of information except Zia-u'd-din Barani, But he was so deeply 
prejudiced against Hindus that it is difficult to vouch for the truth of his 
statements. Probably his personal interests had suffered at the hands of 
some Hindu landlords and this had embittered his attitude towards the 
Hindus in general. 

In order to rationalize his attitude towards the Hindus, Barani selected 
a king (Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznin), a saint {Sayyid Nur-u'd-din Mubarak) 
and a theologian (Qizi Mughis-u’d-din) to weave his religious ideas round 
them and used them as his mouthpiece. Like Browning he could very well 
say: 

"...you saw me gather men and women 
Enter each and all , and use their service. 

Speak from every mouth—The Speech of power." 

While speaking this ‘speech of power*, Barani has so blurred our historical 
perspective that it has become impossible for us to separate his own fads and 
fancies from historical facts and realities. It is safer, therefore, not to accept 
Barani as a spokesman of the viewpoint of the entire class of ‘ ylama , 

As a matter of fact, the attitude of the 'itiama was determined by what 
they found stated in books on fiqh, written outside India and without any 
specific reference to Indian conditions. No Indo-Muslim scholar of the 
thirteenth century sought to study the problem of the Indian Mussalmans 
and their relation with the Hindus in the light of the conditions operating in 
this country. Either such a study of the problem was considered unnecessary 
or the M uslim law was too static to take any note of the changed ci rcumstanc- 
cs. Even the A dah -u'l - Harb-wa-Shuja'at which contains some stray refer¬ 
ences to the status and position of the zinimls in a Muslim state does not make 
any reference to the Hindus. Fakhr-i-Mudabbir talks about Sabians, 

t. Tebagat-l-Nostrf, p. 306; Ravefty, p. 839. 

2. Tarikh-hFitot Shahi, p. 87. 
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Christians, Jews etc. but makes absolutely no mention of the vast majority 
of the Hindu population in whose midst he had compiled his book, The 
Fawa'id-i-Firoz Sfiahi, a much later work, refers to a Risatah which was 
compiled by a great mystic and scholar. Shaikh $hnms-u'd-dm Yuliya, about 
the dress of the zimmisK This Rtsalah has not survived and it is difficult 
to say what attitude was taken up by the great scholar on that matter. 

Of the four main schools of Muslim Law, the Hanafite school was the 
most liberal in its attitude towards the non-Muslims, while the Shafa'iics 
represented the other extreme. Probably Barani was more inclined towards 
the Shafa'itc creed as it vindicated his own prejudices. The fact that of all 
the medieval Sultans he singled out Mahmud of Ghaznin to weave his 
political ideology round him, was probably due to the latter’s Shafa'ite 
leanings*. But the majority of 'ultima in India were Han a files* and their 
attitude towards the Hindus was determined by the liberal approach of the 
Hanafite school towards other cults and creeds, 

IH. Mystic* 

The mystic attitude towards the Hindus and Hinduism was one of 
sympathetic understanding, and adjustment* They looked upon all religions 
as different roads leading to the same destination. They did not approve of 
any discrimination or distinction in human society which was one organism 
for them. They had free social intercourse with the Hindus and tried to 
understand their approach towards the basic problems of religion and 
morality*. It was their firm conviction that spiritual greatness could be 

attained by Hindus in the same way as it could be achieved by the Muslims*. 
Believers in non-violence a* they were, they disliked injuring any living being, 
man or animal*. Their vegetarianism, whether due to spiritual or social 
considerations—was bound to increase the area of contact with the Hindus. 
The following observations made in Anis-u'i-Arwah were, it appears, due to 
a respect for Hindu sentiments: 

Whoever slaughters forty cows would be deemed (on the Day of Judgement) to 

have killed a man; and whoever slaughter* hundred goats would be likewise 


1 . 

2 . 


Fawo'id-i-Fifo: Shahi, f. 116a. 

The Life and Timej of Sultan Mahmud of Ghaznah. p. 159. 
i _ _ ^ ^ our records go, we are aware of only two non-Nari.ifiie amii durint 

«d Ib^^^ n M^auSlU? rkl ' ,1,d ‘ dia “*** b Awadh P 215) 


4, Sec supra, pp. 262-263, 

5, Fawa‘id-u'^Fu*ad t pp. 84-35; 233*241. 

6, Fa&o'U&if LFuad-' p. 70, 

7* Sarur ^-Sudur, (MS), pp. IQ, 43, 52, 
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held guilty of massacring a mail' One who slaughter* an animal out of sheer 

pleasure is considered to have helped in the demolition of Ka'ba.and no 

animal should be thrown in fi«* It is as great a sin as if one committed incest 
with his mother 1 


IV. Traders and Artisans 

Relations between the Hindu and the Muslim working classes were 
determined by trade morality and guild-spirit which transcended all other 
considerations of religion and caste. The following story records 
in Fawa'id-u'^Fuad gives some idea of the Muslim respect for the Hindu 
traders: 


Some merchants or Lahore went to trade in Gujarat, Gujarat was then under a 
Hindu Raja. When the Hindus came to purchase their articles, the merchants 
of Lahore demanded double !he real price of all ihe commodities. When 
they finally disposed off these artides, they accepted half the price they had 
originally demanded. This was not the practice of the Hindus of that lo “ 1 ^' 
Whatever article they sold, they demanded correct and fined price or it. 
the Hindus found the Muslim traders behaving in this way. they ashed them a 
question: ‘Wherefrom do you come?’ 'From Lahore', they replied, The Hindus 

further asked; Js this the way in which transactions are made in your city. 

‘Yes * they replied. Amazed and surprised, the Hindus remarked. Does that 
city continue to be prosperous? 1 ‘yes', they said. 'How can a city. where bar¬ 
gains arc made like this, prosper', remarked the Hindus..Whde MS 

Gujarat the Muslim traders heard that Lahore had been ravaged by 
(M&ngols)- 1 


The Multam traders were mostly Hindus, There were frequent 
dealings between them and the Muslims, including the Turk.sh nobles - 
Indian traders were given perfect freedom to carry on their business in 
Ghaznin even when political relations between India and Ghazmu were 

si rained*. 


Religious Freedom to the Hindus 

The hyperbolic and exaggerated narratives of Persian chronicles ofthe 
thirteenth century leave upon one's mind the impression erf wholesale destruc¬ 
tion of the Hindu houses of worship during the Turkish campaigns. For 


2. H6-HT. Probably the « to the invasion of 

Tayir total. 

3. Tarikk-i-Fboz Shahi, p. 120. 

4. Jwma‘‘ti'l-Hikayat. Vol. 1. PP- 47-4*. 
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instance, Hasan Nizami speaks about the destruction of all temples in Kalinjar, 
a statement which is contradicted by the fact that the temples of Mahoba and 
Khajaraho are still in tact. 

The early Turkish Sultans of Delhi gave full religious liberty to their 
non-Muslim subjects. Even in the imperial city of Delhi they bowed before 
their idols, blowed their conches, bathed in the river Jumna and took out 
their religious processions without any let or hindrance by the slate*. In 
an old temple on the Bareilly-Mathura road there arc records of 15 pilgrimages 
between the years 1241 and 1290=. 


Archaeological evidence shows that even the construction of new 
temples was not checked or stopped by the Turkish Sultans. Thakur Phero's 
work on medieval temple architecture* Vastusam, written during the reign 
of Sultan 'Ala-u'd-din Khalji, docs not make any reference 1o state inter¬ 
ference in the construction of temples. There is, on the contrary, definite 
evidence that temples were constructed during this period. Three images 
of the Jaina sect, discovered in Etah, contain dated records of their installa¬ 
tion in the year v.s, 1335/1278 A.D*. A fragment of a bilingual inscription, 
in Persian and Sanskrit, found in the Purana Qila of Delhi records the 
endowment of 12 bighahs of land to a temple dedicated to Sri Krishna*. 
Firoz Shah’s protest that ‘the Hindus and idol-worshippers had built new 
temples in the city and the environs*,' should be read in this background. 

Conversions 

Contemporary historical works supply very little information about the 
conversion of non-Muslims to Islam during the thirteenth century. Stray 
incidents of conversions recorded in political and non-political works can 
hardly be of any help in understanding the processes of conversion during the 
early period. Tradition attributes the conversion or a large number of 
Hindu tribes to Islam to the missionary activities of the Muslim mystics * 2 * 4 * 6 7 , 
but the genuine mystic records are silent on this point*. This absence of 


I- Twikh-i-Firoz Shahs, pp, 216-127. 

2. Reports s/ the Archaeological Survey of India, Cunningham, VoL 1, p, 206. 

■- ^“r Asanrala*) article: *A mote on Medieval Tenrnlt 1 

Journal of (he United Provinces Historical Society, Iuly p 1943, pp. 13 2-117_ 

4. Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1923, p. 92. 

Report? of the Archaeological Survey of India Y 1909-10* p_ Oi* 

6, Putuhat-i-Fimx Shahi, pp, HML 


7 t The Preaching of Islam , |p, 274, et so?. 

*- Mamk Culture, April 1946, p r 140. 
a tl'din Chiragh ay a great historical personality* 


Prof, M. Habib s 
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recorded evidence cannot, however, be interpreted to mean that there were no 
conversions. Obviously the increase in Indo-Muslim society was largely due to 
conversions. But it remains to be investigated how these conversions took 
place and what agencies worked for them. Did they take place at the indivi¬ 
dual or the tribal level? What sections of Indian society were the first to be 
converted? What were the attractions working Tor conversions? How far 
did these conversions represent a reaction against the caste taboos of Medieval 
Hinduism? These and similar questions cannot be answered with certainty 
due to want of requisite data. After weighing all the circumstantial 
evidence. Professor Habib has reached the conclusion "that the acceptance 
of Islam by the city-workers was a decision of local professional groups, 
and that in making their decisions they were naturally more concerned with 
mundane affairs and their position in the social order than with abstract 
theological truths 1 2 ," This is largely true though it underrates the role of 
the moral and spiritual forces released by the Muslim mystics. 


Many tribes claim that their ancestors were converted to Islam by the 
Muslim mystics. It is difficult to controvert their claim on the basis of any 
negative argument. For instance, the following tribes of the Punjab claim 
to have been converted to Islam by Shaikh Farid-u’d-din Ganj-i-Shakar; 

1. SiaL 

2. Sarhangwaliam 

3. Bahliyan. 

4. Adhakan. 

5. Jhakarwalian. 

6 . Bakkan. 

7. Hakan. 

S, Sian, 

9. Khokaran. 

10, Dhudbiyan. 

11. Tobiyan*. 

The respect shown to the great Chishti samt of Ajodhan bv generations 
of these tribes lends weight to their claim. 


1. In! reduction to Elliot and Dowson'i History of India (Vol. II, Revised Edition), 

p. 59. 

2. Ja*tohir-i-Ftnidl, Vol. If, p. p. 396-398; TkeJkang Settlement Report, Slocdman, 
p. 244; The Punjab Gaselier, Vol. IJ f p, 207; Punjab Castes, tbbclSon, pp. J 47-148. Punjab 
Chiefs, LepcJ Griffin, p. 502 tl set, r. 
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Some tribes are reported to have been converted to Islam by 5hihab-u + d- 
din and his Turkish slave-officers. Minhaj thus refers to the conversion of a 
tribal chief at the hands of Muhammad b* Bakhtiyar Khalji: 

*Tn the different parts or those maun tarns which lie between Tibbat and ihc 
country of Lakbfl&wstf are three races of people, one called the Kunth, the 
second Mcj (Meg), and the third the Tiharu; and all have Turk countenances. 
They have a different idiom too, between the language of Hind and Turk. One 
of the chiefs of the tribes of Kunch and Mcj* whom they were wont to call 
*AU, the Mej, fell into the handsof Mahammad-i-Bakhtiyar, the Khalji, and, at 
his hand also, the former adopted Ihc Muhammadan faith.*” 

Ferishtah’s statement that the Khokars had embraced Islam at the 
hands of Shtbab-u'd-din * 2 3 beks contemporary and even bier confirmation, 
Amir Khusrau refers to the Khokars as a noTvMuslim tribe 1 . 


Employment of the Hindus by the State 

The Turkish State in India could not possibly dispense with the services 
of the Hindus employed in the various branches of administration, parti¬ 
cularly at the local levels. Any such action would have completely paralysed 
the administrative machinery and would have created chaotic conditions in 
the country. Even in the case of higher officials, the Turks proceeded very 
cautiously and replaced them in stages. They fully realized that the indigen¬ 
ous institutions could be run by the Indians alone. They alone could help 
the new government in the collection of revenues and could act a^ interme¬ 
diaries between the State and the peasantry. This class was, therefore, 
loft untouched by the Turkish government. “When Qutbuddin Aibek 
decided”, writes Dr. Tara Chand, 41 to stay in Hindustan he had no other 
choice but to retain the Hindu staff which was familiar with the Hindu 
administration, for without it all government including the collection of 
revenue would have fallen into utter chaos. The Muslims did not bring with 
them from beyond the Indian frontiers artisans, accountants and clerks. 
Their buildings were erected by Hindus who adapted their ancient rubs to 
newer conditions, their coins were struck by Hindu goldsmiths and their 
accounts were kepi by Hindu officers. Brahman legists advised the king on 


]. Tahaqat-i*NasH, p, 152; Ravcrty, p. 560. 

2. Tarlkfbi'Ferlshtak, Vol. J p p. 59* Tht Indian Arttqwry (1907, p. I) and the 
Cambridge History of India (Vol. Ill, p. 98) have accepted Fcrishtahs version. But Raverty 
has rightly questioned its authenticity, Notes cn Afghanistan, p. 367. S« also. Foundation 
af Muslim Rule in India, pp. 327-328. 

3. TugMttq jVfl mah, p. 128. 
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the administration of Hindu law and Brahman astronomers helped in the 
performance of their general functions.”* 

Besides spheres in which the employment of Hindus was almost indis- 
pensable, they must have been employed in the new armies which the Sultans 
had to raise in order to meet the growing danger of the Mongol incursions. 

Economic Condition of the Hindus 

It would be wrong to think that the economic condition of ail the 
sections of Hindu society remained unchanged after the Turkish occupation 
of the country. The Rajput feudal lords could not possibly continue to 
enjoy the privileges or a governing class when political power passed into 
the hands of the Turks. But the lower sections of the Rajput aristocracy 
did not suffer any loss of economic position. Their prosperous condition, 
about which Barani speaks during the Tughluq period*, was not an 
abrupt situation created in the 14th century. It had its roots in the 
policy of the Ilbarites. 

Besides, the substitution of forced labour by free labour had a tremen¬ 
dous effect on the economic condition of the Indian masses. The fact that 
the Hindu moneylenders were in a position to advance money to the Muslim 
aristocracy* is too significant to be ignored. 


Social Relations 

When two culture-groups came face to face, they cannot long maintain 
an attitude of isolation, distrust or indifference. Social and economic forces 
bring them nearer and closer. During the period under review, both the 
Hindus and the Muslims stood in danger of being destroyed at the hands of 
the Mongol, This common danger further accelerated the pace of syncretic 
forces and created a sense of unity. 

The earliest references to contacts between the Hindus and the Muslims 
that we find in the medieval records are about the khant/ah of the Muslim 
saints*. We hear about a Hindu being introduced to Shaikh Nieam-u'd-din 
Auliya by a Muslim as 'This Hindu is my brother* , The use of large 

1. Influent? of Islam on Indian Culture, p. L37* 

2. Fcjawo-i-JahortdarU ft 120^121b* 

3. Torikh-i Hroi Shahi, P* 120, 

4. See supra, p* 264. 

5. Fawa'id+H'l-Fu'ad, p. 182, 
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number of Hindustani words* phrases, idioms and similics in the contem¬ 
porary literature 1 shows the extent to which social contacts had developed. 

Some of the names given to Muslim nobles, religious men and others* 
are definitely Indian* e.g. Malik Chajju’, Malik Kachehan 1 3 * , Faqih Mahdu* 
Rashid Pandit** Malik Haran Mai 1 6 . 

When social contacts increased, Hindu tastes and customs were also 
adopted by the Muslims. Barani tells us about a noble of Balban who was 
very fond of chewing pan 7 * 9 10 (bettle leaves)* a purely Indian habit". Indian 
music found its patrons at the royal courts 1 and the kkanq&hp*. The Hindi 
poetry came to be appreciated by Muslim scholars and divines 11 12 . Hindu 
mourning practices gained currency in Muslim society 11 . 

Matrimonial relationship could not have been avoided at the lower 
level. We have only two references about this at the higher level. Mang- 
bami is reported to have married a Khokar girl 11 and Shaikh Mu'in-nM-din 
Chishti is said to have married the daughter of a Hindu Raja of Ajmu u . 
At the lower strata such instances must 3iave been very frequent. 


The Rural Population 

The Indian villages have lived a self-sufficient life from times immemo¬ 
rial 11 , Political revolutions which took place in the urban areas could not 


1. Taboqat-f-Nasirl, pp. I IS, |4fi h 153* 209 h 254: Qir*ati'!**J-Sd l daln r pp, 32. 25. 
36, 60. 70, 112* 185. 

2. It is Surprising that members of some renowned Turkish and Sayyid families 
had \hh name. the famous nephew or BaLban {Tarikh-i-Firvz Shahi, p. 173) and a 
nephew of Amir Hasan "Ala Sijzt ( Fawaid-u l-Fu'ad, p, 15). See alio Tarikhd-Firoz Shahl t 
p. 11L 

3. Tarikhi-Firoz Shahi, p r 126, 

4 r FTwrfid-rfi-fifod* p. 174. 

5 t Kkair-it UMajatii, pp. 93, 155. 


6. Tarikh-i-Fin?z Shahi . p. 177. 

7. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, p, H7. 

3. AlberwiCs India, Vol. II, p. 152. 

9. Ttvikh-I-Ffroz Shahi , p. 157. 

10. Siyvr-uf-Atiliya, p. 152; Fawaid-ul-Fiiod, p. 174, 
IL rjaz-t-KhiiSruvi, VoL II. pp. 177-173. 

Jawamr-uFKilam, p. 171; Styar-u LAutiya p. 200, 

12. Ttrikh-i-Flroi Shahi. pp. 109, 123, 


13. Torikh i-Jahan Gusha, English Tr. VoL II. p r 414. For an account of this 
Mrm«e bawd on traditiofi, see Indian Antiquary, 1907. p, 3. For marriage in Khokar 
and othef families by Hie descendanu of Shaikh Farid-Ganj.i.Shakar, see Jawakir-i- 
Faridi, p. 323 ex jeq* 


14. Akhbar^tfl-Akkyafi pp, 112-113. 

15. Local Government in Ancient India, Mockerji* pp, Mj—pB. 
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disturb the rural economy or the rural pattern of life. The Indian peasant 
carried on his vocation without bothering about any change in the com¬ 
position of the governing class. Since there was no change in the class of 
intermediaries between the Stats and the peasant, the Hindu peasant had no 
occasion to know about the change. The new iqta'dars who had taken the 
place of the Rajput feudal lords could not possibly bring about any 
immediate change in the relationship between the State and the peasant. 
The stream or life in the rural areas Sowed smoothly and uninterruptedly 
even after the establishment of Turkish rule. Balban realized the importance 
of the peasants in the general economy of the country and the State 
when he declared: "‘While he should not be allowed to develop into a rich 
potential rebel, ruinous exaction on him would cause a falling of in agriculture 
and the consequent impoverishment of the State." 1 But his regulations 
did not touch even the fringes of rural life. 

The Turks and the Muslim refugees who came to India were urban- 
minded and had little interest in agriculture as a vocation. There were 
consequently no attempts to settle in the rural areas. But people who did 
not want to live in the choking atmosphere of urban society settled in rural 
areas. A son of Shaikh Mu‘in-u’d-din took to farming in Mandal; Shaikh 
Hamid-u’d-din cultivated a bigcik of land in a village near Nagaur. These 
Muslim cultivators adjusted themselves to the rural milieu and fitted them¬ 
selves in the frame-work of the rural economy. In dress, diet and living they 
adopted the ways of the Indian peasants. 


1. Tarikh i-Flrc: Shahi , P- l«. 



Chapter X 


EXTERNAL RELATIONS 

“The intimate contact between India and the outer Asiatic world," 
remarks Sir Jadunath Sarkar, -Vhich had been established in the early 
Budhistlc agc T was lost when the new Hindu society was reorganized and set 
in rigidity like a concrete structure about the Eth century A.D, with the 
result that India again became sdf-centred and isolated from the moving 
world beyond her natural barriers. This touch with the rest of Asia and 
the nearest parts of Africa was restored by the Muslim conquest at the end 
of the 12th century,*' 1 2 3 4 

One of the factors responsible for this isolation is tic attitude of the 
Hindus was their sense of superiority. "According to their belief 1 /’ writes 
Alberurti, “there is no other country on earth but theirs, no other race of man 
but theirs, and no created beings besides them have any knowledge or science 
whatsoever. Their haughtiness is such that, if you tell them of any science 
or scholar in Khurasan and Persia* they will think you to be both an ignora- 
mous and a liar. If they travelled and mixed with other nations, they would 
soon change their mind, for their ancestor* were not as narrow-minded as the 
present generation ts” 1 This attitude was not confined to the cultural 
or the intellectual spheres alone. It had exercised its unhealthy Influence 
in almost every other sphere of external relations. If the laws of Manu 
may be an index to the mind of the Hindu ruling classes, their attitude to¬ 
wards foreign powers was one of contemptuous indifference, suspicion and 
even hostility*. “Let (the king) consider as hostile his immediate neigh¬ 
bour", was Manu's advice to his contemporary rulers. 

The Turkish Sultans of Delhi did not believe in isolated political or 
cultural existence. They appreciated fully the necessity of establishing 
diplomatic relations with foreign powers* The Adab-u't-Harb ofFafchr-i* 
Mudabbir very neatly epitomises the ideals and ambitions of the Turkish 


L India Through (he Ages, p. 43. 

2 . Aiberantt Jndto t p. 23. 

3. Laws of Matw (Sacred Books of the East Scries), VoL XXV, pp, 241-249. 

4. TarflchA+Ftroz Shahi, pp, 30-31. Barani informs us about the visi t of ambassa¬ 
dors from distant lands to the court of Balkan. 
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oligarchy in India and lays down the following roles regarding the 
qualifications of ambassadors and their functions and duties in foreign 
courts: 

When an envoy is dispatched from one sovereign to another, he should be ol 
noble lineage, or he should come of a scholarly and pious family, or he should be 
high-bom such that his ancestors must have earned fame and good reputation, or he 
should come of some pure Sayyid stock such that right from his childhood he must 
have been brought up before the king ami must have become cultured and 
discriminating, having learnt court conventions, and gained celebrity m the 

service of the king_He should be formidable, handsome, eloquent, glib-tongued, 

pert, of tall stature and graceful so that he may command respect in the eyes of 
the people. An envoy should not be of slight appearance and of short stature, nor 
should he be ugly and repulsive to sight, cripple, idle-talkcr, disposed to laugh 
immoderately, refractory, rash, niggardly, parsimonious and ill-tempered, nor should he 
belong to such a family that any of his ancestors had been notorious for grossly immoral 
habit or depravity. He should be eloquent, cultured, modest, sedate, lavish, charitable, 
magnanimous, spendthrift, extravagant to a degree that nothing is too much in his eyes; 
and a number of learned divines, scholars and high born persons should accompany him 
and if need be, he should be in a position to perform a task himself and make others 
perform it. Plenty or wealth should be sent with him so that he may not lag behind 
from doing any good. Again, if he spends that wealth for furthering a cause and the 
task is not completed or he does not rectify a mistake (for the affaire of kingdom and (he 
king are just like river water which flows in and flows out in immeasurable quantity, 
jx, the affairs of state art numerous and varied), he (who has dispatched the envoy, 
ixthe king) should not be slack and should send him a band of swift and ingenious 
messengers and experienced, nimble and intrepid horse riders and dromedaries well- 
acqu aimed with the way so that if an emergency arises, I hey should be able to march day 
and night and ever in odd hours to meet that emergency. Again, the envoy should be such 
that when he is dispatched to the court of a king, he may be ready-witted. So long as he 
is not asked about anything he should not initiate it of his own accord. If he is asked 
about anything he should reply in a decent and befitting manner and shoulJ not cut 
a sorry figure. He should be calm and Composed and should not laugh immoderately. 
If any branch of knowledge is being discussed in that court be should explain it in a 
proper matiner and in agreeable language if he knows it; if he does not know it he 

should remain silent and should not begin it and should show that he knows that branch 
of knowledge but he should not go to the extent that he be subjected to test and may 
not be able to acquit himser well a* a result of which he may be regarded as jester and of 
mean profession 

Iht envoy should be such that when he commences a discourse meekly be must 
close it In a harsh manner, and should close it meekly if he has U harshly* Jlc 

should be "a tearer" and at the same time a “sewer'*; a “maker" and a “burner" 
simultaneously. He should speak with vital force and in a vigorous manner and 
should not speak humbly and meekly. When he is asked about the king, the 
territory, the retainers and the subjects he should speak in such a way as to 
place them in a superior position to all others- He should never behave 

arrogantly...his mouth is the mouth of his master. He should talk to (he 

grandees and functionaries of that country politely and softly and in an agreeable 
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manner so that all of them may be on friendly icrrrn with Mm. If necessity demand i 
friendship with some one, he should send him rite gifts because much low and 
Goodwill is acquired thereby and many secrets are thus known..,...The presents which 
are sent through the envoy should be excellent even if he (that is. the king whom those 
presents are sent) docs not deserve them by virtue of his rank, so that the solder's 
degree of generosity, amicability and magnanimity may be estimated, and the assertion 
of his magnificence should be the primary gain which may be achieved by sending those 
presents which are rarely found in his (that is, the receiver's) country. 1 

Fakhr-i-Mudabbir then gives a list of articles which should be sent as 
presents to foreign courts: 

L The Quran. 

2 . Commentaries on the Quran written in good hand. 

3. Cultured slaves. 

4. Turkish. Rumi, Abyssinian and Indian slave-girls. 

5. Gold and silver embroidered doth. 

6 . Horses and camels. 

7. Mules. 

8 . Saddles and Bridles. 

9. Swords. 

10 . Kataras (small swords). 

11 . Shields. 

12. Double-pointed spears. 

13. Arrows and bows. 

14. Different types of the coats of mail and armlets. 

15. Helmets. 

16. Vests worn under coats of mail, 

17. Horse armour. 

18. Shank covers. 

19. Veils. 

20. Knives, with handles made of khatu (bones of a Chinese bird) 

and kark (branch of a tree). 

21 . Sandal wood. 

22. Aloe wood. 

23. Ebony. 

24. Tusks of the elephants. 

25. Ruby. 

26. Turquoise, 


1 . Adab-ul.lfarb-w-SImja'at, IT, 57a-59a. 

, Jf° r Menus 'r?4i li0[ ',v see JsUmie Culture , Vol. XV, No. 2 (April 1941) n 

er sey, lor Hindu traditions, see The La*t of Menu, pp. 22J-227. V P ’ 1 1,1 p ' 
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27. Agate. 

28. Jasper. 

29. Arabian Shells. 

30. Linen and woollen clothes. 

31. Mats and prayer carpets. 

32. Velvet. 

33. Raw silt. 

34. Falcons. 

35. Turkish elephants. 

36. Stockings. 

37. Breeches. 

38. Musk. 

39. Camphor. 

40. Ambergis, 

41. Leather table cloths. 

42. Cushions, 

43. Beavers. 

44. Ermines. 

45. Fox fur. 

46. Lions, tigers and leopards, dogs etc. 

47. China vessels. 

48. Moroco leather etc. 1 

Lastly Fakhr-i-Mtidabbir deals with treaties and agreements and draws 
attention to the following essentials in this context: 

(a) All agreements should be made in writing. 

(b) Both parties should vow to act upon the agreement. These vows 
should refer to God, His prophet, angels. Revealed Books, 
Prophets, divorce, manumission of slaves, Haj etc, 

(c) AH qazis, Sayyids, saints, eelebrites, nobles, officers and military 
leaders should put their signatures on this agreement. 

(d) The agreement should be read out before both the parties. 

The way in which Fakhr-i-Mtidabbir has gone into every minute detail 
about external contacts shows that considerable importance was attached 
to it in his days. 


], ddab-iSt-Harb-wfrSkiija'al, ft. 39a, 59b. 
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Relations with the Mongols 

One of the most baffling problems of international politics which the 
Sultans had to tackle was Ihe rise of the Mongols which "resembles rather 
some brute catacylsm of the blind forces of nature than a phenomenon of 
human history.*' 1 2 3 4 Wherever they went a crimson streak marked their trail 
and cultural centres of medieval ‘Ajam were practically wiped out of exis¬ 
tence. Minhuj read the signs of the Day of Resurrection in the irruption of 
the Mongols*. 

The independent Sultanate of Delhi had come into existence almost 
simultaneously with the rise of Chengiz Khan. The Sultans had hardly set 
up their administrative institutions that the Mongol danger began to loom 
large on the Indian horizon. They realised fully the magnitude of the 
problem as well as their own limitations in dealing with it. Vigilant without 
being provocalive and realistic without being despondent, they handled a 
formidable political situation with great tact. 

Broadly speaking, the policy of the early Turkish Empire of Delhi 
towards the Mongols had three distinct phases— ~A(oofnsss t Appeasement 
and Resistance. So Jong as Chengiz Khan was alive, iltutraish strictly 
maintained an attitude of dignified aloofness and did not press his claims 
in Sindh and Multan where the Mongols had their interests. The Mongols 
also respected the non-aggression pact with lltutmish*. The policy of the 
qurihai changed under the influence of Ugudy and for more than two decades 
the Mongol pressure went cm increasing on the Delhi frontier. When all 
efforts to check the rising tide of Mongol aggression proved Sisyphean, the 
Sultanate adopted the policy of appeasement. Throughout the reign of 
Hulagu, the Turkish oligarchy at Delhi followed this policy and with consider¬ 
able success. When Hulagu died in 1265 and Balban ascended the throne in 
1266, a more vigorous policy of resistance was initiated. The Mongol tide 
was successfully repulsed and the frontier region was so effectively guarded 
that, even under a weak ruler like Kaiqubad, the Mongol invaders were 
pursued as far as the Salt Range*. 

When Chengiz Khan appeared on the Indian scene in 1221, vigorously 
pursuing the Khwarizmi an prince, Jalal-u*d-din Mangbami, lltutmish found 
himself between the devil and the deep sea. He could neither help Chengiz 


1. liistoriort drt Mongol, D‘ Ohsson, Vol. [. p. 397. 

2. Tobaqat-i-Sasiri, pp, 330-33 J. 

3. Foundation of the Earty Turkish Empire of Delhi, p, 194. 

4. Terikh'i-Mubarak Shtsbi, p, M. 
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nor could he protect Mangbarat. Chengiz was not the man to tolerate any 
hostile reaction to his movements, while Mangbami was the scion of a ruling 
house which had b i tterly st rained eel avion s with t he Shansaba ni a ns, Bes ide s, 
Mangbami was a military leader par excellence 1 * 3 4 and, given ihe opportunity, 
could establish Khwarizmiun hegemony in India. His stay in India was, 
therefore, as dangerous* to the Ilbarite interests as the presence of Chengiz. 
Iltutmish could neither choose the one nor the other as his ally. Besides, 
the cis-fndus region where Chengiz had mustered his forces, was inhabited 
by tribes and factions hostile to the Sultanate of Delhi and had all the 
potentialities of turning into a dangerous zone of opposition against the 
Sultanate. On one side the Khokars nursed inveterate hatred towards the 
Sultan of Delhi and. on the other, the ruler of Multan looked upon Iltutmish 
as his rival. The march of events showed that a triple alliance between 
Mangbami, Qubacha and the Khokars could spring up any moment. A 
Khokar—Mangbami alliance had actually come into being. It was in this 
complicated political situation that Iltutmish formulated his policy with 
reference to the Mongols, 

It is said that both Mangbami* and Chengiz* had sent their envoys 
to Delhi. We do not know how Iltutmish received the Mongol envoy, 
but the envoy or Mangbami was put to death*. Probably Iltutmish utilised 
this opportunity for entering into a non-aggression pact with the Mongols 
according to which no enemy of the Mongols could be given asylum by the 
Sultan of Delhi and, in return, the territorial integrity of the Turkish Empire 
was to be respected by the Mongols. It is difficult to say how far this arrange¬ 
ment could have worked if Chengiz would have decided to slay in India. 
Iltutmish got out of a very difficult situation when the Mongol leader decided 


I, Even Chengiz could not help praising him. "Such a son muse a father have”, 
he remarked when Mangbami plunged his horse into the Indus and swam across with 
his royal canopy in his hand. 

2 Juwaini says that Iltutmish feared “lest the Sultan might gain an ascendancy 
over him and involve him in ruin.'* Tarikk-l-Jahan Guiha, (IT-). Vol. II, p. 414 

3. Terikh-i-Jahcn Caste. {Eng. Tr.), Vol. 11, p. 414 

4. Tabaqai'i'tiaslrl, p. 355. 


J, Tortkh-i-Johan Caste (Eng. Tr.). Vol. H, p. 414. 

Juwaini says that Mangbami had sent the following message to Iltutmish: ‘The 
vicissitudes of fortune have established my right to approach thy and guests of 

mv sort arrive but rarely. If, therefore, the drinking place of friendship be purified upon 
either side and the cups of fraternity filled to the bnro. and we hind ourselves to aid and 
assist one another in weal and woe then shall all our aims and objects be attained; and when 
our opponents realize the concord that exists between us, the teeth of their resistance 
will be Wonted” (Vol. «, p. 413). On one side Iltutmish got the messenger killed and on the 
other he sent a messenger "with offerings of food worthy or such a guest, but excused him 
■elf from providing a place of abode on the ground that nowhere m that region was there 
a suitable climate nor any locality such as would be fit for a king t\ ol. It. p, 414), 
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to abandon his Indian campaign 1 2 and inarched back through the Hindu 
Kush. 

Mangbarni who stayed on in India for a couple of years more had to 
face several Mongol attacks. His military commanders advised him to settle 
down in India and seek the help of Delhi against the Mongols. But he 
decided to leave in 1224 and left Hasan Qarlugh and Uzbek Pai as his 
representatives in Afghanistan and Sindh. 


IJtutmish laid down, as in many other spheres, the basic principles on 
which the policy of the Sultanate was to be formulated with reference to the 
Mongols. ]t was clearly a policy of dignified aloofness from Central Asian 
politics and strict avoidance of provocation to the Mongols. For more 
than six years after the return of Chengiz, Iltutmish did not try to extend his 
power to cis-Indus region, so necessary for the consolidation of his power, 
because it was closely linked up with Central Asian politics and the Mongols 
were keenly interested in its developments, A year after Chengiz's death 
(1227), Qubacha’s dominions were annexed by Iltutmish. 

With Iltutmish's annexation of Multan and Uchch, the buffer-state 
between the Mongols and the Sultanate of Delhi disappeared. Iltutmish 
now stood in direct contact wilh the Mongols, without any shock-absorber 
in between. But internecine struggle between the sons of Chengiz gave him 
a respite and an opportunity to consolidate his internal position. We do 
not hear of any major Mongol attack on India during the later years of 
Iltutmish’s reign. But in the same year in which Iltutmish breathed his last, 
the Mongol power had been established in Seistan. 


The Mongol attempt to establish their strong-holds in India began 
after the death of Iltutmish, The qurittai, assembly of the Mongol princes, 
had no doubt decided as early as 1229 on a policy of reconquest and annexa¬ 
tion of territories contiguous to the Delhi frontier but for many years there 
remained a lull on the Indian frontiers. Then the Mongol operations start¬ 
ed in the upper Indus. In 1241 LTgudy despatched an army under the 
command of Tayir and occupied the city of Lahore*, Chengiz’s non-aggress- 
sion pact thus came to end and the territorial integrity of the Sultanate 
suffered its first serious loss. 


1. Chengiz was guided by superstition in abandoning his Indian ram wren ‘‘He 
was burning shoulder-bones (oT sheep) continually and wamining them. bT^SLot to 
Had permission augured that he should enter Hind," Raverly. pp. 1 W™J 04 I 

2. Ttibaqai-i-Nosirii p. 392 ti iwf* 
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The establishment of Mongol power in Lahore made the position of 
Delhi extremely precarious. Open resistance was rejected as beyond the 
region of practical polities and a policy of appeasement was evolved- When 
Nuyin invaded Multan in 1246, Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya was requested 
to intervene and it was through his intercession that the Mongols retired 
after realizing an indemnity of one tac dinars 1 2 3 . 

In 1258 Baghdad was sacked by the forces of Hulagu. Legally the 
Sultanate of Delhi was a part of the ‘Abbas id Caliphate and, as such, it should 
have strongly reacted to the fall of Baghdad. But, barring rehabilitation of the 
refugees®, the Sultanate did not take any notice of the cataclysm, Two 
years after the incident, emissaries from the Mongol court visited India and 
the Sultan of Delhi, eager to win the goodwill of a powerful neighbour, 
accorded a royal reception to them*. 

This gesture did not go unreciprocated and Hulagu warned his 
soldiers: “If the hoof of your horse enters the dominion of Sultan Nasir- 
u’d-din, all the four legs of the horse shall be cut off'’ 4 5 . 

When Balban ascended the throne he reversed the policy of the 
Sultanate towards the Mongols, He was in a belter position than his prede¬ 
cessors to follow a vigorous defence policy. Hulagu was no more and 
the Mongol tribal organization and its political structure was showing signs 
of decay- An astute and seasoned statesman as he was, Balban carefully 
watched the activities of the Mongols and diverted all the resources of the 
Empire towards the protection of his frontiers*. To keep himself aware of the 
Mongol movements and supervise personally his defence measures, Balban 
went out everyday upto Riwari under the pretext of military exercises and 
hunting excursions*. The appointment of Prince Muhammad as the 
warden of the marches was a very firm and determined step towards the 
elimination of Mongol influence from the cis-Indus region. Prince Muhammad 
very successfully carried out the policy of his father and cleared his territories 
of the Mongols. This provoked the Mongols and in, 1285, Timar Khan, 
a Chengizi noble and governor of Harat, invaded Sind with an army of 
twenty thousand men. Prince Muhammad proceeded to repel it but was 
killed in the encounter. Balban had to pay a heavy price for his policy of 

1. See supra, p, 256, 

2. Tarihh - i-Feridtia}>, Vol. I. p, 75. 

3. See tupra, pp. 122-113, 

4. Tabtiqal-i- jVqj iri t p, 322. 

5. Tarikh-t-Firos Skahl, p. 51. 

6 r Ttirikk-l-^roi Shahi, p r 54, 
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resistance but it considerably enhanced his prestige inside and outside 
the country. 

Relations with the Abbnsids 

We have referred in an earlier chapter to the relations of the Delhi 
Sultans with the Abbasid Caliphs. The Caliphate of Baghdad disappeared 
during the reign of Nasi r-u'd-din Mahmud, The only Sultan of Delhi wh< 
had had any opportunity of establishing contact with Baghdad was lltutmish. 
He maintained diplomatic relations with Baghdad and frequently exchanged 
envoys. Twice during his reign, Maulana Razi-u'd-dirt Hasan Saghuni came 
to Delhi as the envoy of Khalifah al-Nasir la-Din Allah (575-623 A.H./ 
1179-1225 A.D.) and his successors. lltutmish did not lag behind in 
sending his own envoys to him. Minbaj writes about Ikhtiyar uI-Mulk 
Rashid-u'd-din Abu Bakr Habsh 1 2 : 

OjJ Jjlj libjLl ^dJ liJU jJ gJ; jl 

which means that he was sent to Baghdad on a mission by the court of Delhi, 
probably he was sent to secure manshur from the khalifah. Once the Caliph 
sent Qazi Jalal ‘Unis with an old copy of Safinat-uI-Khuiafa which contained 
some autographic inscription from Mamun-uT-Rashid. Barnni tells us 
that the Sultan was so pleased with this present that he wanted to give half of 
his kingdom to Qazi Jalal as a reward for bringing this valuable gift 1 . 

Commercial Relations 

Under the early Turkish Sultans of Delhi commercial contacts with the 
outer world were developed in spite of the irruption or the Mongols, The 
general impression that the Mongols upset all commercial contacts and 
rendered all trade routes unsafe is not correct. The message which Chengij 
Khan sent to Sultan Muhammad Khwarizm Shah shows his anxiety to main¬ 
tain and develop commercial contacts. He said: 

“Lei there be between us a firm treaty of friendship, amity and peace, and let 
traders and karvans on .both sides come and go, and let the precious products 


1. Tebaiai-i-NasH, p. 279. Raverty translates it thus; “had proceeded from the 
court of Delhi on a mission to Mist (Egypt) and Baghdad." (p. 796). I think the word 
mist does not indicate Egypt. U is used m its literal sense and means 'city' only, 

It may be noted that Nasir ta-Din Allah was himself very keen on establishing 
diplomatic contacts with Muslim powers. In 576/L179. a year after his accession, he 
had sent his envoy to Sultan Satah-u'd-din Ayyubi. Tarikh-uT fifwlafe, Suyuli (Mmba 
aS'-Saodah, Egypt). 

2. Tarikk-i-Firoz Shuhl. p. 109. 
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urid ordinary commodities which may be m my terns dry be tonveycd by 
rhem into thine and those of shine, in she same manner, let them bring into 
mine/' 1 * 3 

Ti wu* a* a result of this attitude that when Tayir invaded Lahore in 
]24] h the merchants of shat town indirectly extended co-operation and 
support to him. Mmhaj writes: 

^Mc^i of the in habitants of she city were merchant and traders and had under- 
iakeFi journey^ during the time of the Mughal*, into ihe upper pari* T inio 
Khurasan and TuritsUn, and* by way at precaution, everyone of them bad ob- 
mined a pass from the Mughal, and a safe conduct, and, know mg [his, in defend- 
ing and fighting for the safety of the Hi^r of Lahore. che> used not 10 aci in 
unison wiih Malik Kara-Kush. and would neither render as fiance nor make 
resisianctt nor encounler the fiwmy/'* 

ft appears from medieval records that foreign merchants came to India 
in large numbers. Under Baha-u'd-din Tughral, Thankar (Bayatia) “became 
so prosperous and populous that merchanis from distant places like Khura¬ 
san began to visit that place”*. Amir Khurd's grandfather, Sayyid Muham¬ 
mad Kirmuni, regularly traded for a long time between Kirman and 
Lahore*. ‘Isami refers to the presence of Chinese traders in Delhi during the 
reign of Tltuimish. These merchants were allowed access to the Sultan 
also*. The two commodities which were constantly flowing into the country 
from foreign lands were the horses and the slaves. Horses were imported 
from Turkistan, Russia, Iraq and Bahrain*, When the import of horses 
was threatened as a result of political changes in Central Asia, Balban is 
reported to have boasted that he could maintain the necessary supplies even 
if the horses from Ihe Mongol territory did not reach him*. Slaves were 
brought from Turkistan. Aden and Egypt*. Balban was brought by 
Khwaja Jamal-u‘d-din Quzi from Baghdad to Gujarat* Malik 'l?jt-u 4 5 6 * * 9 d-din 
Balban Kishlu Khan was taken by the slave merchants to Mandavar where 
I It utmish purchased him. 1 * 

1. Tohaqa I - f- /Vat tri t Ravcrty* p. Wh 

!L Taixi cj<7f-/- jS'jt.t r>j, p, 3^)3: Kaverty, p. 1133. 

3. Tiibikjat - /- Nasiri t p. 145. 

4. Siyur-iit- du/mi, p, 

5. Funih-uX'Stilufini p- I22_ 

6. Atasatik-u l-Abmr+ p. 22. 

7 r Ttirikh+f-Ffroz Shuhi, p r 53, 

I Tobaqai-t-Naim a p. 265. 

9, Tab&qaf-F A f a j &U p- 2M-I r 

HD* TufhHjiU-i-Nmir{ t p. 26S. 
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Intellectual and Cultural Relations 

Another important aspect of India's contact with the outer world was 
in the realm of ideas. In the early years of the foundation of the Sultanate 
of Ddhi p Baghdad, Bukhara. Samarqand + Bulkfi and other Transoxlanan 
cities were looked upon as the centres of Muslim learning, A1E those who 
desired (o acquire higher education in different branches of Muslim sciences 
turned to these places 1 . Scholars apart, even Sultans looked to these regions 
for intellectual guidance 5 6 . Balban’s son. Prince Muhammad, had corres¬ 
pondence with the great Persian poet, Sa*di, and had even, invited him to 
Indi2 a, 3 

When the Mongols reduced these cultural centres into shapeless ruins, 
many scholar* and divines turned to Tndia and settled here. Very soon the 
situation changed so completely that instead of Indian Muslims going to other 
lands for intellectual guidance, Muslims from different parts of'Ajam began 
to visit India. Sayyid Husaini* and Fakhr^i'd-din‘Iraqi 1 came to Multan 
from distant lands and joined the circle of Shaikh Baha-u'd-din Zakariyya's 
disciples. People from Khurasan visited the Khanqah of Shaikh Farid 
GanjM-Shakai* During the reign ofBalban, two saints came from Chisht— 
the cradle land of the Chishti siteilah —in order to persuade Shaikh *Ali 
Chishti to return to Cliisht and revitalize the sitsUah in its homeland 7 , 

Itineracy being an essential part of mystic discipline in those days, 
mystics were an important medium for maintaining cultural and intdlecluaL 
contacts with the world outside. The first information about (he works of 
Shaikh Muhi-u'd-din Ibn-i^Aimbi reached India through Shaikh Fakhr- 
ifd-din *Tniqi®. 


1. Sec Siyar-ul-Auliyu Ip. ]?0j for Shaikh Jladr-u T d-riin' Ishaq’s desire to go to 
Bukhara in order to get his dillhuhies Helved by the 'Ukww of that place. See also 
Siyvr-i/i- k Aftfw (p. 103), for Shaikh t*ylia-u + d-din Zakariyya’s education in shose region*. 

2. I Liu;midi procured from Baghdad two very important books-—^cifr-irV 
Saitiim and Mnaiir-u i-Satatin B dealing probably wiili Muslim puli deal Lhcory, for hit 

Tarlkh-bFlroz Simhi t p. 145. 

3. Tarikh-i-Firoz Stwhi. p. 6S. 

4. Sayyid Sfidr-u’d-din Ahmad h, Najm-u'd-din popularly known a* 

SayynJ Husain; wa> a native of Karat, He wa* a prolific writer. Of hi* works* timkat* 
u'LArwah* Z&tf'ul-Muwjwrm* and Kamis-ur-Rumui are well known. He I lev buried in 
Harat. Siyar-u p r L10. 

5. Siytsf-ti'l-'Arifin, pp, 107-100. 

6. Shar-u'l-AuliyQ> pp. 63-64. 

7. Siym-Hl‘AuUya t p, 212. 

3. Siyar-ut'Arifmt p_ 
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Smctf many of the refugee!; who had come and settled in India under 
the pressure of Mongol invasions, had left their relatives behind, some son 
of family contacts continued for generations. Mmhaj-uVSiraj sent large 
number of slaves and horses to his sister who was in great distress in 
Khurasan 1 , There must have been many other similar cases of contact 
between India and the outside world. 


t 


I. Tnhai}ut*i*N(tsin. pp. 213-214 

See also Fawa'id-u’l~Fn'ad, (p. 73) for Shaikh Badr-u'cl-din Ghsrnavi’s desier 
to jo home and meet his relative*. 
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iii. A Khilafat-cum-Ijazat Namah 

iv. A Khila/at Namah 
A Khutbah 
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(i) A FATH NAMAH 

The following Fath Namah was drafted by Amir Khusrau on the 
occasion of Balban’s Lakhnautt camp agin {Vjas-i-Kkusravi, Vol. IV,. 
pp, 4-13). This was the poet’s first attempt at drafting a fath namah. 
He himself says; 

pii*S Jj ^ 1 ) i$ Cjj ^LsaXuf Jjl 

It appears from the Tarikh-bFiros Shahi that Malik Qiwam-u'd- 
din Dabir had prepared a fath namah on this occasion. 

Buruni Writes; 

|ji if k r — A j f ^ ^LL jJJJ l _L L * 

•=—J *Ai >,1-0 

Tarikh-FFiro: Shahi, p. 91* 

Again on p. 169 he remarks about Malik Qiwam-u'd-din : 

*— "»*J SOjf .O'y> d ub £i* U 

This means that either more than one fath namahs were issued on 
any particular occasion or that the Fath jViiwflA prepared by Amir 
Khusrau was a private essay and was not an official document. Since 
Amir Khusrau was very young at this time, it is highly improbable that 
he should have been asked to prepare such an important document. 
Malik Qiwam-u’d-din’s Fath Namah does not seem to have survived. 
The present Fat A Namah , drafted by Amir Khusrau, gives us an idea of 
the form and spirit of the medieval fath namahs. 


>Ut ^*+4 yjUii- y? JUUsaKj 

W,! jfji kJl*L* jlil'l J4 i—-S—i' ] wf)l—J if 

‘ijf ^ y» uulinUj- 3 l}i Jiiyi sS , 

£>i if *>o , lia, J, jsxj V-Aob , jlU* ^ybyd 

i+j—j ji-J n s»4 J <l±iU fjb« c*'U-s 

^ *-*>1 J fJb i (*** O^lU- 5 fci*£fyt 3 ^4%=- 

yi ly* j < *‘*m i j >b bi jJlAX?) JrfLj , k—^’if u*C) jib t;. U 

S Ji «a;j JjJ-s j 3 Jy*f fO* ) ■LjJ 

■Afjfif+liJ JtJU* 5 ,i-J fjU ( jJU>i jJU- } 

^ } jfj 3 u U* U^buSf** jy yl J>U* uJkl- J 
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^ J*V L2JT"* j J*jL 3 *a.4«J j Mp- j^jUai ii^jf 

^XS j ^ ) ■*—*■ L. Jiil pJ j JU»f JJ ^ yiS jUjj j 

Ji^sJ J»- U y w ^ L^ij wiJi jj Jj ^ ^’4 j , 4 

** J* f>* e?^ j .**■» J^p- ^ jU^I^ b ^yj^f 

) i_S)>j 4 L -^* 3 r^i |Hy'-* J# ^j- 1 ^j**b ‘SJj-aj jf 

eu j r UiJf , u )!h ;| jt»u. o*if 3 l ^—&> )i ^4- 

jf jLJ )Ui ^ tjb ^ 1 * 1 - J yffjJl*- J (jjfajJC- dfc J 

k ih^ u&iifr jl j* i-J-r J *V jV.f.jC; eU* Sj jjp *LJ Jj^ 

, ( , r wCii <Lt ^T cl^ J 

ci*^ 3 ^ if* lJ j^) y J *4 jf pw-*» 

4 unWp* ^ J,-=aa^ ijL v Ui jf a5 ^ 

0^ j ,_j- p±b-J ■- JUff i- : fjiH J$ 5 jL— ^La.jX> ' i '}4 

L= *^ A-ff^JS iS 4iili ^ (jjpf U LiUWdb WS~i wij/jiP ^r } k_-A| } - 

tai*^ y y i!aa»J ^ f, Jt* j j'J? j ^fiSjJ p £-«*»■ j,jj ; A f, ^JU> 

J L*J- > *>A Ms- *J ) j^tbi , LipS CV jf f, ^ 

4bj ) j^AJ ia«4i/ fj f [jS f+c .U^J Jifj 

vr 1 * >: 1J - i 5 Jpjj ^JbL Jti (j 4 » 3 r l^ /, 

” fy j^^hkdrf 

^iUx^U fi 3 fjS if AJtSU ^ JUxJLi 

L-Zif&i 1 —*—-')W* jAIXj jA. 1 ) ^£i r ij JjiiJf ; UiiJ ^AJf ^JjL* tjLU a—, 
^f J b. y O™. U S^yl (J(jji-*»J ^.SjJb jj *5 |j ‘iijjl,* JJ/ jJijJ 

;«J *5 l=-J) 0 ^yf ^Uif ,^U ijUjf j, ixifj ^jeLiEif U , p-jJJ 

J^" J iJ*^ V^p® 3 o’ 1 ^ J' 1 '® L. 3 ' 1 *^ J Lj fL. y .j * 5 ib 

^Jub j<AJ jU' yjlp'i j ffjj (y J A* iJt Si^'j,; y 

jj iS SV U*J| Ja^ft >*tAJ y ulpS ?t .f,. f,,p Jii iS ^ J 

*s-*iLw jpaJ- pta. 5I *5 L jpb li JUi. y Jl* jj^ai 

U^-| ^UiJ® 3 Ljit iS^i *j>- 3 ujWf , ^ 4 i« ^ ii u e ,^L* J*iu 
^ V-iy 3 (Nj ^balf jd ^ sd 3 / J jiiiU >4 ta^A, .Oif ^ Jfji, 

3 >iy“ 3 ^p>-J j '•S'-'*' ■■ ^ <i*ij l. - i "n! ^!ll jf J Ua«| lusbt 
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f*f*VV 'tuvL* 5 i—;J jL-i ^ 

Li-ibjj JjU ^ij>^ jV JM 5 Jf^f £- 4 *^ ** j 

iUj ii Jj Bf^c j i>jU c.L^ c^ti5 ^ 

f ltt* j l^.ULj |^ 5 ^JJilaau* i^j*> 

yjf y J-iib if *Ji sf^W *bL^ soi ^jUifri^-J j £_E 5 

-**?- ^ J**** 'as*- 1 -* ^ r^f ^ 

^ j ^ 1 ^ 1 l> jl j4*^ v x ^ ^ij^ 

^ O^— ^ ^ jf Jj-ntJ fS (j ^ ^ 5 Ihh{ jlfi 3 !ji J^3w» 

3 a (4^ 5^ 4 j j a > *r^ ^ 

3 j fM (^Ir* J s f 1 ^-^ 

?jl taiVXiJ JU 3 Jh** ^--H ^J ^-] 1 !j| whJFv#* yj.fj^i. iJ if &yAj L^--*jJj3j 

^jli5| j lj|»Js| yl jJp 3 t^*!^ ^ySL* ^.!|j| ^ji 

^j-* ij )4^ (j|f)f*i4*^j if k _ 5 ^ jfj ^L* *jfj 'jitjif fai 

*&P t>) ^d'-J jfj* J j 5 Jr“ l^ji 'P > j S J" *H5"| W < *A—f 

^ 3 ^ i^J d * A^4-' wUy 5)^^ 

JU, yj) &4jS wJis r Lj ^y\p fj J^sbj c f,il J ) diijj J^iilau* 

(J^*** 3 J=>±~* ^y^~' iJif^ h2t*f jf 5 

- dJ^WF-jdJ jl&jl yfi |j OjJ lin-j Ljk£J 

J«£j** Jj Jiitj BU 13 L# jjUJf if LaaJjjJ j 

^jhjjU ^0 .hHii jii Lt l^vi^Um 3 l^j^Lem ^If^Jb sS i 3 ^ TSj^'fjvS 

fclJjjAtJ I) ¥j 5 lii tj ^yU^f L^UJf 

Jjjip if J 3 ^ Jr ^J jf &&**y 

jli fj Aifj^U LT^i jIa-U ^r ^ jj| ^1 ?r aJ 3 j^-di 

3 iciL ^^JLj yLL ^ fy jXaj i J jL^. 4 jS^ 3 oJ^UJ 

*yJ J 4 J v^»j ^*-1 3 i^lElf ^'1 LZ-uj 4-Jifl OyA jt 

« 4 ^) _ J^r sSfjJ ( J-I«p ii^5 jO 

£jyLi^ 3 ^ 1 ) )iw if ^Ijf liAJ 

tf *\Xi 3 t icv iUlolj yX^J w - lij-S k^-^X ^ 1 l-’h-j 
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ofiAAfiuJ ji) j kivtai C ^ lc )J 1$ yfjA jLda ^F.ju 

J & i *** “frf> j sr*u cP)h i jl J 

iS U J(-sJf ) <yi ^jsaio-f l*—J i« OAi b>f- j ^ -1*^ ^ it 

£*^ J fj )<*J J ^ 'kT—,( yfrJU ^ ^ 

J lie * J*i jw , jl^I ^ , C ^J ^ ^ J> ^ >J 

O* W 'V jf ^ 4 * « 3 jf J AO^ fa** i±u 3 if Xj )Uq ^>jb lSj 

-iXUUj 

V* iL-l jJ Li—bs* jjij j Isa) ^ UJf 

Jj Op. j tijS jyaj-» vCJ ^f,j!fj OjrJ Li—.J JiU'J ‘ti—f jU** 

lr *> J&) y Jfjj J <—jii ljU_| L. 

Li-tli *&*#}* ‘Jp* j*- JikK- J yjlf 4 OyJ 

J ^ o^'«—*U m 4 J JUx*-.| ^ f, ^p. ji i 

<-*** JH 1 ** ‘V 5 3 c ^l y±J±5 i gJL*M l-^yXi jjJ>l)tf 

.Jlx-ji Lt vp. }4fcj 

wo !, ^J ijif } oJU, jj T 

1 - j >*"'* J w ^ J ,^lk* j! oUhU j ^>!o,U^ 

iJ^ J 1 ^ L 5 tl '»jf J f^ 5 1 ! 1 ^ " ■' * » L* lJJjIjX y yAf L jHJ iyyMj J >XOJl> 

^ ,WC ' lf ^ J w^ - L^J jf )r ,l ' H * J Wlw k-*i J jji+J j jXf y 

uH J J^ *V W ,^ U^**i fj>l < *A»J J Jy-iiJ 

t>' ^ “ ■ k '** i ^ 3^ J<^— t= ^ liX.J ^ Li-JjX. y ;+ &iL—4 l: U| j 

3 ilfe- C -'l'- i ^ W i£*U.tfc-* oLuif y LSsXyy ^| liUitlf AijU» 

- jAjjlXJ^ ^jfj, L^li ^fiyl ,jU.)l Lt< 

L^*i •*}/ }* i l _5 ja *> Jj JV -- S uJ^ kS^i-jj Jj ^jty 

J *' Lj J iSifc Li ~ elJfl JAt-J v. -u ? y . ! Li—**J - iLJ yi ^^X-J 

3 f » l^V **-4 ^ *}^ V J*< 3*^3 tJf ; A 

iv— - WUiM -- X* y Li' )r . ,,1,31 frfjl jf ^ , jAjj^ , j ^ b 

U ^,-iaL Ab yi Li«^. r> j . jJj ^JU 

* L^UChjJ 
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jj J L* IT I II v3i£ SitaJ ^ ^li 

| _ s WjJ j*J U JlkxJ Ljtfc -JjJi-Jl L^bi! 

fj j iU^* SJUilb ^T L* J^Lzej 

f)jf 5 v^ 1 ^* 3 -MXIIj Jj2m>* Jj*J Vjit^ jf ^ *5 0 JvJ 

ui™l|X->*J ^ *$ J jJjfj ^jLfljf ^-il*H.f j ^'nipJLj 

oIaJm* jjf Ij - ±'±±h J 5 UjI^ Jj jl jb-J A >b.j *^3^ tfij* p±^ £ 3 

f - 1 * 15 jf ^ I^jf 3 c*)** I^jf J4J 5 

jUf liXellJ J Ui» t ;. J j ^ Sjs^ jl ^jJl^-1 Sy^Jt * ^ ; j aj^^i; 

j - i)|t) v-wjJ J^aJ fy ]Ui| 

|J ml*f 1_JAX*^ *S L jiaifjui , - oJil Cy£ Lo *£AWbU^a 

- ^ J+w ^Uj J jUtJ J-^5 S^ j^lji y ^r^Llsf 

- >- L ? 1 V ^ ^ ^ ^5? r ( Lr ^) 

tJ*3 ^ ^1 0 X^ ^lU^U fjf jb? J ^F jiJj ^a. 

1-2^—if c_U5 yj U ^U-j JfclW ^f>( 

(jjM*C^ lljlsu* W.Jy-, iz^wyj 

f=*i - J *^ ^» ; jli^f Jy*} ) *JJU Jj*aa, Ij ( c A^jJf 

Jlft. ja T , . .. » Jiif s-mj- } ju*| i*SyS u iXJ!)\ itLx* J j^SLj *U Jt,4 *u 
- <^«S U £4^ S^n 4 «.y? lJjA* )j-ai-* L /4r^- ) ^i 1 ^; Jj-Sj 

- jylt ^ jfcl ^L*S|2te -*•■)" sI^'I^-sjj 1 d t I t t t H i - bn4 

r^- iA?»- ,_j^* f^" 1 3 ft^ c?-^ tt ^^; 1 ! 

*=j 1 ’^ '- i *^r i Jfy w^j- tS is 5 Ja. 

oj'-til J*J L_J^ Ifi** ^ V-a^x—f y *zLh±xlc ^jJLsbkf 

£^2 ^1 „3j p ^ j |ijS J -l_~!j ,j^j=* 3^ 'l^-J .^A-P * 

- Jli* s_ 0 ! *^ )'^-i| 5 jls |*Le 3 ^Li ^icj j p\£i 

Ij4Jj^jii;. yU* U ,jp2B.f J i>l1jj ^5j 45 ^jSi > >5 *w |JL^ U 

■ ■■ j AftJ Uw-J ^iti^f iaaJLs 3 U-^«r| 

JW )3H i “^ 

“ J H I > fc | I H ■ ■ ^ 4^biA>i 
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Lf**** 1 j iji* 1 ? 3 j 5 I 

3 t y LjL -^ 3 fJ-f ^ ^ u o-Jy ) jjj*{ jj j^i* 

**- >3^ J ^3 ^>3 3 J*UJ <^| ^ 

s^Jto liujjfiii usjjf^ j i-J ^3 ^ ^laJn*» tS 1 leJ ^jJUU ^--~. U 

cL-jf $#*iU >-^-<J <j f LJ J » U U^» jlJ tS ^f } ji jU> j ^4-s jii 

wS33>^ 3 C*" ^3^ W ■>£ <Wy. fK— a-t (fctUl SjjJ JUtfeXj J J.I4 
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(ii) AN IJAZAT NAMAH (SCHOOL CERTIFICATE} 

No teacher in medieval India could set up an educational institu¬ 
tion and instruct people in different religious sciences unless he had 
obtained an ijazat-nanuift from an authority on the subjects he Intended 
to teach. The ijazai Hamah was the medieval form of the modern 
certificates and diplomas. 

The following certificate was granted lo Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliva 
by his teacher, Maulana Katnal-u'd-din Zahid, a renowned muhaddis of 
Delhi in <579 A.H./1280 A.D, (Siyar-u'{-AuUya, pp, 104-105), 

This Ijazst Namoh thus establishes the instructional sitsilah of Shaikh 
Nizam-u'd din Auliva with the author of Mashariq-u*!-Anwar. 

Maulana Razi-u’d-din Hasan Saghani 

Maulana Burhan-u’d-din Mahmud As'ad al-Balkhi. 

Maulana Kamal-u’d-dia Zahid 

Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auiiya. 

*3U| aJ j aJ iV.-si?) 

pWljSJtfJJ,A —Jb c UjUJ C WI, 

.ijj S jLr — 1 -n . ^J f 

^jj/ r tiij ucii-ji l-suluj r iwi f uw ji y jui ajj ^ oju , 

jissJiijyi Sjii ijl( J fbfly tUi s y ^ y y 

y g AU Jf ijJ yjLi )l*sLS| 5 liXl| 

•pj ^ cJ' 4 ^3 y »i* «JiL. ^Le 

) M;> ))!-|..i ■! j j AJuLb* ^jJLiU . 

>LS| ^v4 i—*Jj-« is.) y leL— 

w^a.Ls ydJf) ^ i a n ^a^ i ff jtxil y 

>i*—J yji £U| j via)) ^iaJJl w’Jj t_£JL* 

tjf j AiJ y - y aJU j«jL* • ItLi j LUf Z*a j ILb.. ' --y'-f aIIJL&) 

11 u)f j VJj-aii flat aOJ 3 VM liz y Li 

j» y jll l_ j) '■■ t' l| to**- 1 ! ^y sU*J|j a jmJ] ^y o!ja) i y 3 

cyUUlf, tsitiDj y aU| l*U s^J y A^1^1 
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J»ij ^ JL^3X- tlli >*&.! j iil/dUi !,©v |ii j, 

j-ti'J ji Sji J fiL-Jlj iifjiJf ^ ilji/Jj JAlyf JU* ^tJf 

UU* j ^}'.*5 *Uf.Ui iJLj- } j ^ ii„ JjSI ^ ^AjJJ, 

-<v>> 
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(iii) A KHILAFAT-CUM-f JAZAT NAM AH 

The following Khilafat-aim-Ijaiat Hamah was granted to Shaikh 
Nteam»u'd-din Auljya by his spiritual master Shaikh Farid-u'd-dm Oanj- 
i-Shnkar (Slyar-u'l-Au!lya t pp. 117-119). It confers spiritual authority on 
Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya and accords permission to teach Tomhidat 
of Abu Shakoor Salimr, a book dealing with the fundamentals of faith. 

J( iUJ 

viL'iji Jjtjjjii jb j IV k _ r U iAwi .1 ,jj jjJ| 

jj^il hJ llj U #j iii L) >iU J dUi 1 ! j 

j! j - Jfj JjfjJ) jLl JSj 

Jf' W J* *s*t ) -»L£jyJj OjOjil Jif j a!) ) ■l i . T' '' jib -d*J| 

*t** ! l> *—Jrd>tdf jk OjjJl Lfb* jaO*; ) JjfJjf /jii 

^>5 AAaiii» aUJ OjJ jjXi jfl j-jif-Jf ^jjUJ Jjji jj (jLJXll ^ jy j - Vi 

«*f j <LJ( |*^d fL* si i±iivV Li-Vl jOAfl f jJ 

zJb’J J aJUm* iLiiiJ ^jU iii| liU| I/j liiSj iLlxJjj ZJJf K> J } Juss. 1 

NjJ t^l ji] aJjI j<« j-s**- dw IV ij 1 * jJ 1 _j4eJ j jAi " . ' .] 

( jb Li j ^jlil fijfjJ j j* — LLj 

**> jjJj i—£Jfif 

^jiLAzllj ^ •i r a-ailf j? JJ J <iax)| jJj,J j LsJjL'Ij >. cti-n^s i f 

^)WI y^jf ^ .LujJl f) < UU JS J f JU'| AJJjj Jj*JJ *Jdr 3 JJjil ^ 
ii>- |_S^ kJ 1 ' 3a ”F jAAJj *UJ j-JoJ ifrJUJj 1 iyH, JLj fSStf <HJ *Jie 

^i «A jAc jjjj Lfljf tj Kji'j Iftlj iiiiLVj jLsud 

** j ,^H J I c!- jl* r 3 —'Fj Lls^i ^ *-£■'<» x^-3 <jf:=v> *4U*4 

4j j*JJ J*W !y ir'-joJl s. 1i —. ji J,A±J| ^ ^ t^l 

Lflj Ji-lLi *X-3«4r. , | u£r'[li J AJlrfli .LhjIT S, 

^ i*kj 4i)f ^ 5^3 Jb Ui — 0 (*i j LL^_' Uhe L^jJJ j 

4 ' ^ i Cn i ft j ^ Ja 4 « jt UjK IjJjJJ 

fjifj Lji tOlKsvJi * iBtjiff j AXJt ( 4 Ja! j 5J«d5 ^5 s_fijjii liikjJ 

J 3 li^iU 'ijtj LJLe J T ”h, i I JL*+jJ IjJLL* SjlmJj 

^ 4:-JJ JJ k±jj*»4*Jf fifyW sj^p* ) lf**i-*l j Uj r ^ 

^ W ^1 JbJ^f 
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a!I| <j L* j,a.jJ 3* 3 hC-lS-j 3 i-li Ue Afciapj } aA«J ^Lt: 

nI * 6 'ti , SjiiJf ^ t&£ i, jijJL.f Pol UjI, <jfj 

3^ f* vt* 4l o-**x=J j 

i*Aa, ffjXJf j UJliK iL*. y» j UlJj ^ ijJU lyjjJl ijjJ s^| AfJl 

r^J **$ if *^1 f&.jiU-ita*; *La. ^ L^aJJj ^ji 

C»*-> t ^ L-Oii ^ ^ J&, i2uL=* fj J 

- pUj <D]j *±i.J ». 3 <tUf 
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(tv) A KHILAFAT NAMAH 

No saint could set up an independent Khanqah and enrol disciples 
unless he was granted a Khihifar Namah (succession certificate) from some 
elder saint entitled to grant such certificates. 

The following Khiiqfat Namah was granted by Shaikh Nizam*u'd- 
din Auliya to his disciple Mautana Shams-u’d-dirt Yahya, a renowned 
scholar of Delhi, in 724 A.H./1323 A.D, {Siyar-u'l-Auiiyo, pp. 229, 231). 
It throws considerable light on the aims and objects of the medieval 
Muslim mystics in granting Kfiilafat namahs to their disciples. 

ZaEUsJ J IjLp jdVjf (J jjJ *1) 0-=3 lI| 

yji ^v* l±Ai } JjXi piiU CJjfii fjLi ^JLsaJl 

J JftJl ^ V 1 * 

ijf^l )*il j Ijlj-t j 

J ijljf ,UaTJf IjU; I'jC* c *-» ujU, Ji u i piX* JfjJ 

^ 1* J jsJlj J&U iA-J BjfjJJI JUUI y JJLU 

>ljAif j)[ jjUJ 

j® iJ) iiliy ^j-aa uJ j La.JJ Jj-j iX^bJjj 

(»*>> ^ _j' x ) J/- 3 . f)>‘o 

J U <*|MI *Jj* Jijl) (>LJ| ^1*0 J*ijf jjuir Ja-lyll 

. jAJl > ^ t i i i i f ^ sO j ^ 

iUl ot+e tUl *Jl iI3l oL* 

kJ - ^ *Uf ^>i>u j S isi t- rJ JLf ^jSJ 

^ l^4=i- jl Jj ) l*W lU*if j SjJ U3 t^y> j 

sill jj? jj* *-’jS i t j j. L}a j a J [ ;^j| iilSj ^jlU^JI ai— clfjJ *iiJ 

t-'f «Ujf 5 ) t| Sj-4-aJ ^ *ljf J,^lJ 

I_yl slla^SJ ) ^ f.tM ZrfjJJ J A'LrfJ ^ 4J jfaJdil'/j 

L^*“~ “ L_)J **V f d f 3 

j Oa-fjJJ iii| (jeljf k W-tu JLJJ 

Ux^sj J ^ bad! 3 Sdyf 2iyi j U+lf 

tyLotLJU li-'tJjSl ^JjjuUj J laj'JJsJl OJU. etjjf jls loj *1 ^ja,| 
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^'1 fati fa ^*44 } V'JJf ^ fafa ) > ^*^’1 j-ilj* ^ i^JSJl 

>U 5Jj **- )t,J3j Asli ^ ^V f ) «*WW *^| , if/Ltf J LjJUil 

!»* >*",*< 3 AfrjJil kfUj^AjJ! fa lj'j j^JLL'J 3 AiJjXJUj 

«;=*■ J *AAf S' 1 ''* i*J tj 

A-Uf^ ^-Jjj jubj fa falfl! tiUl* (ftjfji j'lJSJ ji ^U'l Uiu-i ^sUsaUf 
LJJJ A-lc ^j^'l wJJ UjUl h &>*J ^VJ »>SJJ p'li ^ ^uLJf 

t _r'’>'j") v r -fc3Jf *; 4 fca. j s)J il!|f Jpa- 1 ! 

yjjii-'fj ZL-'Jw^Li .nJf &fsw Ji^X? l ^- lj i f.... U £»JLfc*J| l_L U ^v* 

cr*^ 3 cS5^"“^ vfafa'] }**. c«*j* J j'-Aiisj 

1 —^laa-'J jkXJf ^ j* j ufa** L j*Jf *»&■ 

^JL£^JJ lSU ^ ^ 3 *j'V fa A'Jf Jfe ^ J* J ^>j| 

^3* J LwJL,jj yjjAJ/j iUj J^U y^LxJI JjlJ 

fay iiT* »* 3 ^ i'jJJ 3 fa.}] Siu: c v» ji 3 ^j T Ay J ) 

cr* » fc 3 fa *\}&}} if 3 A 3 ^ 5. ty Jj jL&4 AjlLjJF 

i^ia. fa ^ jA j J*J 

*^^ *‘l 3 --f >—' C jU C 3 *L#)' t JJ ^,'isL* ^ 3 * 3 fa^yJl 

fafa Ji* 4 ^ *4^3 JiUxJf 3 J-iiJf ^1 ibSjpJj ^ yb J 

^ 1 ■*■’ ~ 1 ' - ^ ^ji 1 ■ i f ) ^^* 3 ^ j ^3 a fc * T ^' 1 *^ L, ■-S,* 3 

t- 4 ^U., 1 | jiUf fa fir-! ^ 3* J j«Uf 

*Uf 3 4y>) aU| fa i^JlJe ^f ^ fa* (^JUb JJ iJA tjlf ^yJL.'] 

>Ni- 3* J fbfa} L*IaaJJ ffi ^Jl j piifa] 

fa* 6 i J*—*) aU| faff j ll mJ l I >»a < WJ ^3 AjjSLf* ieLijLf 

>UXJ»Jwf -tjjj faff J U 4 J) J-jj jJ ^JSJ-J , Ljr Jj‘J A| ^ fa 

3 1 *»>< Ar > 4 ; 1 JI 3 )<•! jl 4 *^ a 3 l : Jj ^ ZjjU SLfi*'( IJiiUj 

yjUjtrtfcJfj ,_f>i^l aL 1 ] 3 »Ulaia> ^ fa*, h * Hi jj 3 sU-Li; 

*le A-a. 1 ^ ^jJJj.Lij aaJUJI ijli J(j vL^f tii ^ Alia j 

D v> ^ 3 *-^ ^y'WjJf J-ttiJW *+*’! kLa. j iil" JJ 1 vJ i.‘U 3 

^»jf Ay “iv 1 ! ^ jjV* *^A<f ji lX'i3 j L f , ^;^l 

- ajU ( *+» 3 ^VjS-A 3 
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(v) A KHUTBAH 

The following Khatbah was delivered by Muhammad'Awli in Multan 
OB an -& d Day in 6 17 A H./1920 A,D, (lubab-u'LAfbak Vol, l, pp. 
115*116}. The background of this Khuibah has been explained by *Awfi 
in his tazkirah. 

Jf.a* JJ J Sf ^ J/ji); J J} *U| si* ^ Ij.AXrf 

lijl n , * wJLjlj 1 V * uJUjl Jte. jJtjU *jU| ^Li 

rrV ^ ^ *Vjl 3 4 s*S 1 

T.va^t-i fjJj j W-s IjVU jl^iSf jUm) 4,’Jf jLw*f 

ifii; 3 jlSiiU V c (**^=3 fr'M* |^h4= 3 f jIj j►> 

^ J**'* ^ pji Ji«3 jUa^yl 

UjAU jiUrff {/&) 3 t^A_ ^uj lijyi ot+jJf c) j j jS+JJ 

^ ‘“'A* Ci^ ‘^5 a£ !j 4*i-J 3 pL*S( 

iWilji Ojij si* ) r .‘s .^ LfiejUi. (JjtiJj ^L.) j j4-J[ Jl^ 

***** aj v*i ^ j ))+ ir ,1^1 j^ji 3 i^n 

A *'»^ *** J'** (JfcUJf Lfjf ^UaL-JJ li* J 

- _ji!o*Jf (d-ijj u 3>» 
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(Yt) A SAINT'S LETTER TO THE SULTAN 

The following Letter was written by Shaikh Furid«uM*tiin Ganj-i- 
Shakar to Sultan Ghiyas-u'd-din Balban. 

3 *l'f ASiLvfJ iJJ IhJLx-'I |»j tlJj ^1 dJLaS 

- j *2!) j* LhA tlai jf * jjfm ■ Ij 

(Siyar-u't-Auliya, p, 72). 
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i. Genealogical Tree of the early Turkish 
Sultans of Delhi. 


2, A rain Shah 
(607/1210) 


Rukn-ifd-din Firoz I 
1633-634/1235423*) 


Outb-LTd-din A i belt 
( 602-607/1206-J 210 ) 


Daughter 


3. 


Sharm-iTd-din llmmtsh 
(607-633/1210423 5j 


5. Razia 
(634-63 7,- 
12364 240} 


: i 


6- Mirfzz-ii + d-diii Bahrain 
(637-63?/1240-] 242) 


Nasir-u'd-dln Mahmud I 
(64^664/1246-1:64) 


Daughter 


9. Ghiya^uVi- 
dsn Baltan 
<664-686/ 

12664 287) 

I 


[ 


7* - Ala-u'd-dm M&$ E ud 
(639-644/J 242-1246) 


Bughm Khan 
(Governor of Bengal) 


10, Mu'izz-irti-din Kaiqubad 
(686^689/1217-1290) 


11. Sbami-iTd-dtn Kaimurs 

{mnmj 
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4. Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad 

1 . Nasir la-Din Allah 575-622/1179- 1 225. 

2. Zahir ba-Amr Allah 622-623/12254 226. 

3. Mustansir Billah 623-640/1226-1243. 

4. Must a ‘sim Billah 640-655/12414257. 

ft 

Abbasid Caliphs in Egypt 

I . Abu’I Qasitti Ahmad al- M us tans ir Bi! la h 659-661/1262-1263. 

2, Abu’l Abbas Ahmad al-H*fcim ba-Amr Allah 661-7GI/12634 30I 
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(S> EVALUATION OF SOURCE MATERIAL 

The writer of these lines had no intention to incorporate a separate 
note in the form of an Appendix on the evaluation of source-material as 
comments bearing on the value of sources used here have already appeared 
at different places in the body of this work. But, with the publication of 

Dr, Peter Hardy's scholarly study of the Historians of Medieval India . such 

an analytical survey has become necessary at one place. 

The contemporary source-material used in preparation of the present 
work falls broadly under two categories: 

(a) Political chronicles, and 

fb) Non-Political literature, comprising general religious works, 
mystic treatises, malfuzat, poetic compositions, tazkirahs of poets, 
saints* elc + 

While a modern writer cannot possibly ignore in the preparation of his 
work the apparatus of historical criticism provided by recent developments 
in the science of historiography* it would be anachronistic to determine the 
value of the historical literature of the middle ages in the light of modern 
theories and principles of criticism. The literature of every country and, in 
fact* of every age has its roots in the attitudes and traditions of the people 
who produced it and can be scrutinized only in the light of their own concep¬ 
tual frame-work. Any indiscriminate application of later dale principles 
of historical criticism to the literature of the middle ages is bound to obstruct 
a clear appraisal of the medieval ideas and institutions. 

I. In the history of Muslim historiography one comes across two very 
distinct traditions of history-writing—the Arab and the Persian. Uptil 
the 11th century the Arab method of w riting history was generally in vogue 
in almost all Muslim countries and all scholarly works were written in Arabic. 
The Arab historians had a very wide concept of history and included in it 
almost everything relating to human society and institutions. They did not 
confine their histories to the camp or the court alone but tried to write the 
history of an age in which social and cultural events were given equal, nay 
even greater, importance than mere political details. So, instead of arranging 
historical events according to successive reigns of various kings, they 
classified them year by year—a practice which in Europe is not earlier than 
1597 A,D. Tabari (ob. 923 A-D,L Miskawayh (ob. 1030 A.D.) and later 
Arab historians like, Ibn-i-Asir fob, 1234), Abut Fida (ob. 1331) and Zahabi 
(ob. 1348 A,D.) have followed this method in their historical compositions. 
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The spirit of Persian Renaissance, however, brought about a change in 
Muslim historiography. When the Arabic language was given up, the Arab 
method of writing history was also dispensed with. The ancient spirit of 
Persia was invoked to forge a new path and the history of the age was conven¬ 
ed into the history of the kings. Towards the beginning of the thirteenth 
century historical works were written in Persian in all countries from India 
to Asia Minor under the influence of Persian Culture. It was seldom that 
one came across a historian who, like Hassan Nizami Nishapuri, still longed 
to write in Arabic, The general trend was to plan all historical works on the 
Persian model and survey the social landscape from the foot of the royal 
throne and treat the biography of a sovereign as the history of the times. 

2. The historical literature of medieval India is largely the product 
of chroniclers who were brought up in these Persian traditions. They were 
cither associated with the imperial courts or were anxious to win royal favour 
through their compositions. In this respect also the histories of medieval 
India mark a complete departure from the Arab traditions, “The Arab 
historians,” observes Margoliouth, "were very rarely official historians whose 
duty it is to record what the government wants to record. Tabari and others 
mention cases wherein literary works were ordered by Caliphs, such as the 
collection of ancient lays ordered by al-Mahdi, and the manuals of the four 
orthodox systems ordered by al-Qadir. They do not seem to mention a 
case of a historical work ordered by a Caliph.” (Lecturer on Arab Historians. 
P- 13). 


3. Apart from the fact that a Persian historian’s historical conspectus 
was limited to the court, he had to write under one very serious handicap. 
His selection of material and criticism of events was determined by the wishes, 
both explicit and implicit, of his royal patron. Conscious of the fact that 
"one of the indispensable conditions of history writing and one which is 
absolutely obligatory in the interest of piety, is that when the historian w rites 
of the excellences, the good deeds, the justice and equity of the ruler or of a 
great man, he must also not conceal his vices and evil deeds”, thev suggested 
the following remedy to an official historian: "IF a historian considers 
it expedient he should speak openly, but if not, he should speak by insinua¬ 
tions, in hints , and in covert and learned allusions." (Tankh-i-Firoz ShaUi 
pp. 15-16.) H is difficult to say how far this subterfuge worked successfully 
but it is certain that the problem was so scriou, that it exercised the mind of 
many a medieval chronicler. Mir Khwand (ob. 149& A.D.) almost repeats 
Zia-u’d-din Barani when he wriLes: "The official historian should, by hints, 
insinuations, overpraise , and such other devices os may come to hand\ never 
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fail to express his true opinion* which , while, remaining undeleted by Ms 
illiterate patron, is sure fo be understood by the intelligent and the n i$e*\ This 
being the common attitude of the political chroniclers of medieval India and 
Persia, it becomes extremely difficult to determine where a historian is sincere 
in his observations and where he is merely 'playing a part', Quotations or 
references picked up at random from medieval chronicles can hardly be of 
any use unless the author’s psychology is fully analysed and his preferences 
and prejudices are clearly understood. A modern writer has, therefore* to 
put different questions to his historical data in order to separate facts' from 
'fiction' and distinguish between 'facts' and ‘interpretation*. What is a 
writer’s source of information? Is he merely recording hearsay or had he 
any direct or indirect contact with the events he has recorded? To which 
social, religious or political ‘group* he belonged? What is his personal 
attitude towards the different problems of religion and politics? What was 
his purpose in compiling his work? While thus ‘screening* a political 
chronicle, the historical sense of a modern historian may not be satisfied w ith 
the Interpretations* of a medieval chronicler, but, if he succeeds in eliciting 
answers to these questions and it is established that a Tact' has been correctly 
recorded, he can proceed to interpret it in his own way. For instance, both 
Barani and ‘Isanti independently write that the execution of Sayyidi Mania 
was followed by black dust storm, draught and famine. Now so far as 
these occu rences are concerned, the mere fact that two historians have in¬ 
dependently recorded them is enough to establish their truth. But a modern 
writer can refuse to accept any causa! relationship between the execution of 
Sayyidi MauJa and these calamities and can dismiss these interpretations' 
as expressions of their credulous bent of mind. 

4. it would be unjust to the medieval Persian chroniclers to think that 
they recorded facts and incidents without making necessary investigations 
in their ow n ways. The Arab writers of the middle ages had evolved elabo¬ 
rate principles of historical criticism In the form of usul-t-tsnad whereby 
a narrative can be traced to the original eye witness who narrated it. The 
extern to w hich the Arab historian utilised these principles may be estimated 
from lbn Asakir's (ob. 1175 A.D.) History of Damascus wherein he quotes 
different chains of authorities for the same or nearly the same matter. The 
Persian historians did not apply these principles to their historical writings 
with the same meticulous cate with which the Arab historians had applied 
them, but, since these principles had become part of Muslim theological 
studies and were applied with uncompromising sternness to the most sacred 
branch of Muslim religious literature ie + the ahadis —they became pan of the 
academic discipline of the medieval Muslim scholars and consciously or 
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unconsciously determined their treatment of all historical subjects. The 
relationship which the medieval historians established between hadis and 
history is clear from the following observations of Zia-u'd-din Baram: 
“Secondly, the science of Hadis —all the words and deeds of the Prophet and 
the most precious form of knowledge after Quranic Commentary, the dis- 
eovery and confirmation or narrations, and or events recorded in tradition, 
the warlike activities of the Holy Prophet, the establishment of a chronology" 
the abrogation of traditions—all these are connected with history and it it 
0,1 this account that the science of history is entirely bound up with the science 
of tradition. The great tmarns of tradition hare said that history and tradition 
are twins and if the traditional is not an historian he witt not be informed , 
of the activities or the Holy Prophet...." (Tarikhu-Firoz Shahi pp.UMf.) 
This tic~up of history with the science of hadis led to the application or all 
those principles of criticism to history which the muhaddisin had evolved 
and which, according to Hitti, meet the most essential requirements of modern 
historiography. ■Jsami says that while recording the events of the reigns of 
the various Sultans. 


IFr-i fV ^ *** 

3 JW J*Jr* 

5, The best corrective to the impressions created by the political 
chronicles of the period is the maifuz literature of medieval India. If the 
political chroniclers concentrated on the courts and the camps, most of the 
mystics of the period disliked even a reference to the rulers of the age and 
kept themselves at a distance from the centres of political power and authority. 
The political chronicles and the maifuzat breathe two different atmospheres 
and seem to belong to two different worlds. It is for a modern historian to 
establish liaison between the two and present on this basis a synthetic picture 
of the medieval society and institutions. In the present work an attempt has 
been made to make a fairly extensive and critical use of both these sources. 

Politic!) Chronicles 

The three most outstanding historians of the thirteenth century are 
Sadr-u'd-din Hasan Nizami, Fakhr-i-Mudabbir and Minhaj-u's-Siraj All 
of them wrote Tor the rulers and with a view to win royal favour but their 
approach and treatment of the subject is far from identical. Minhaj's effort 
seems to have been to justify all actions of the Turkish governing class. J n 
almost all the conflicts and tensions of the period which he has described, 
he has been on the right side or the Turkish oligarchy. He is truthful in so 
far as the actual details of incidents he has recorded are concerned but in his 
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analysis of causes and circumstances he has been carried away by his pre¬ 
judices. His evaluation of the characters and activities of Mmad-u'd-dm 
Raihan and Nur Turk is coloured and prejudiced for the simple reason that 
both represented forces which were arrayed against hi$ collaborators in the 
religious and the political spheres, ‘Imad-ufd-din Raihan wanted to break 
the Turkish monopoly of power and MinhajTs interests were clearly linked 
tip with the interests of the Turkish oligarchy; Nur Turk was critical of the 
materialistic pursuits and mundane ambitions of the 'ulama and Minhaj 
w as actually wallowing in it. Minhaj's account of all men and movements 
where such tensions are involved should be read with a grain of salt* 

Hasan Nizami‘s approach towards history was more literary than 
historical. He strained after a pedantic display of eloquence and rhetorics 
and reduced history to epigrams and enigmas. His endless metaphors and 
allegories and allusions fall like whips upon a reader's nerves, and lire him 
out at last. But this style was largely due to the circumstances in which he 
had to prepare his work. He left Nishapur with the intention of seeking his 
fortunes in India. While on his way to Delhi from Ghazni where he had 
stayed for some time and had enjoyed the company of eminent saints 
and scholars (Ja 5 ^ some bandits deprived him of all 

his belongings and in a state of utter destitution he reached Delhi, Soon 
afterwards he fell ill- Destitution combined wrilh illness reduced him to a 
state of abjict misery. Somehow he attracted the eye of the Sadr t Shar.T-ul- 
Mulk. This must have mitigated to some extent his poverty but his talent 
was far from being duly recognized. This is why he so often talks about 
^unfavourable circumstances" and laments the lack of opportunities for the 
“recognition of talent". However, he was in a mood of utter frustration and 
complete disillusionment when a royal announcement was made inviting 
scholars to prepare an account of the conquests of Shihathu'd-din. This 
was an ideal opportunity to make a public display of his literary talent and 
earn fame and fortune. He set out to prepare a history of the Turkish 
conquests so that j JL* ^LJf j *l r l 3 hh 

purely personal motive apart, he does not seem to have had any particular 
party affiliations or prejudices like Minhaj. His failings w r ere the failings 
of an unrecognized genius. When the husk of verbiage is removed from his 
narrative, he comes out as a truthful narrator without any axe to grind. At 
places his information is definitely more revealing than the information 
supplied by his eminent contemporary, Minhaj-uVSiraj. For instance, 
Minhaj sends the Rai of Ajmer “to hell" soon after his capture but Hasan 
Nizami tells us that his life was spared after his capture and that he was put to 
death subsequently on account of his hostile activities. Again, according 
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to Minhsj. the Rai of Delhi was slain in The bailie but Hasan Nizami tells us 
that the Sultan spared his life when he consented to pay tribute. With 
regard to the capture of the fort of Ranthambbor by IEtmmigh, Minhaj 
says that “more than seventy kings had appeared at the foot or the forts, 
and not one of them had been able to reduce it". {p. 172); Hasan Nizami 
on the other hand tells us that Ranthambbor was in possession of the 
Mussulmans in the time of Qutb-u'd-din Aibek. 

Since Hasan Nizami was writing in compliance with a royal proclama¬ 
tion, he could not help following the traditional style of the medieval fall) 
namahs. His account of the d struction of temples is exaggerated because 
this exaggeration alone could produce the effect he was straining after and 
which, of course, was the purpose of this compilation. Fakhr-i-Mudabbir 
refers to the destruction of temples at Benares alone (p. 24), but Hasan 
Nizami speaks about wholesale demolition of temples at Ajmer, Meerut 
Delhi, Kol and Kalinjar. Archaeological evidence militates against some of 
his exaggerated statements. If the number of Hindus killed in different 
campaigns, as given by Hasan Nizami, is put together it would appear that 
the entire population of India was destroyed as a result of the Turkish 
campaigns! Such statements, if taken literally, can only blur our historical 
perspective. 


Fakh r-i- M udabbir’s family was closely associated with the later 
Ghaznavid rulers. His great grandfather, Abul Farah, was the treasurer of 
Sultan Ibrahim Shah of Ghaznin (1059-1099), and held twenty-one different 
offices from time to time. Unfortunately Fakhr-i-Mudabbir does not say 
anything about his own early life. It appears that most or his life was spent 
at Lahore where he compiled his Bahr-uf-Ansab. He seems more inclined 
towards the Ghaznavids than towards the Ghurids and probably his work 
also was intended to be presented to the Ghaznavids but change of political 
circumstances obliged him to dedicate it to Iltutmish The Aihib-u'l-Harb 
abounds in large number of stories relating to the Ghaznavids but contains 
little information about the early Turkish Sultans of Delhi, It is strange that 
this solitary work on the art of warfare written early in the 13th century 
completely ignores any detailed analysis of the Turkish campaigns in India. 
A careful study of his works reveals that he belonged to the school of 
traditional theologians but was deeply influenced by the spirit of the Persian 
Renaissance. He quotes verses from the Quran, the sayings of the Prophet 
very frequently but the respect for Sassanid traditions ultimately determines 
his conclusions. His style shows maturity of thought and expression. It is 
neither matter-of-fact and simple like Minhaj's nor ornate and embellished 
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like lhat of Hasan Nizami, Taken as a whole, Minhaj’s approach was 
more that of a government servant and politician; Fakhr-i-Mudabbir 
represented the approach or a traditional theologian: Hasan Nizami had a 
litterateur's point of view. 

So far as the sources of information of these three chroniclers are 
concerned, Minhaj alone seems to have had detailed personal knowledge 
of the contemporary events he has recorded in his Tabaqat-i-Nostoi. Since 
he had been closely associated with the Ghurid ruling house, his knowledge 
or the Ghurid family, its traditions and achievements was definitely more 
comprehensive and minute than that of any other contemporary writer. 
Hasan Nizami had come to Delhi when the first phase of conquest was over 
and the Sultanate of Delhi had definitely come into being. He cannot, 
therefore, be expected to be more detailed in his account of the Turkish 
campaigns than Minhaj. Besides. Minhaj had a better sense of history than 
Fakhr-i-Mudabbir or Hasan Nizami. His anxiety to give chronological 
details and arrange his data in chronological order is an indication of his 
disciplined mind. The other two historians arc parsimonious in dates. 
Whiie utilising these three sources Minhaj's party affiliations, Fakhr-i* 
Mudabbir's emphasis on traditional values in religion and politics and Hasan 
Nizami's literary exuberance have been kept in mind. 

Amongst the later historians who have supplied valuable information 
about the thirteenth century, ‘Isami and Barani deserve to be particularly 
noted. Both of them belonged to families which had a long record of asso¬ 
ciation with the Sultans of Delhi, Tsami's grandfather, Tzz-u’d-di a ‘Isami, 
under whose fostering care he was brought up. was a sipah salar in Ba I ban’s 
army. He lived upto a ripe old age of 90 and died during the reign of 
Suhan Muhammad bin Tugbluq when the latter forced the citizens of Delhi 
to migrate to Daulatabad. Tzz-u’d-din’s Father, Zahir-ul-Mulk, was the 
vmkii-i-dar of Sultan Nasir-u'd-din Mahmud, Fakhr-uTMulk ‘Isami, a 
Wazir or iltutmish. was the father of Zahir-ul-Mulk, It is true that no 
contemporary historian refers to any of the ancestors of‘Isami but this is not 
enough to reject Tsami’s account of his ancestors as spurious. One might 
suspect that this noble lineage was concocted by ‘Isami in order to establish 
his position in the Bahmanid kingdom, but the fact cannot be ignored that 
the Muslim contemporaries of ‘Isami in the Deccan were originally the 
residents of Delhi and a concocted genealogy could little serve his purpose. 
However, Tsami’s account of the early Turkish Sultans of Delhi is based 
on reports transmitted to him by his ancestors who were associated in one 
capacity or the other with the Ilbarite administration. Likewise Zia-u'd-din 
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Barani was also the member of a family having a long record of associa¬ 
tion wiih the Sultans of Delhi* His father Mu’ayyid u!-Mulk was naib to 
Arkali Khan, second son of Jalal-u'd-din Khalji. His paternal uncle, ‘Alt 
ul-Mulk, was the Kotwal of Delhi under ’Ala-u’d-din Khalji His maternal 
grandfather, Si pah Salar Husammddin, was appointed skahna of Lakhnauti 
by Balban. Barani himself had been a nadim of Muhammad b Tughkq 
for more than seventeen years. Thus both ‘Isami and Barani were in a 

position to know many details about the life and activities of the Jlbarite 
Sultans. 


So far as their sources of information are concerned, 'Isami does not 
mention any authority about the account of the individual Sultans or the 
various incidents recorded about them. He simply remarks that he had 
taken great pams m ascertaining the truth of the various incidents recorded 
by him. But Barani cites his father, grandfather and his teachers as his 
authorities for his account of the reigns of Balban and Kaiqubad (pp. 25, 
12;). He picks up the thread from the point where Minhaj leaves off. But 
Isami begins his narrative from Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, This is a 
departure from the contemporary conventions. Probably he was very much 
impressed by the legendary stories which were circulating in India in his 
day about Sultan Mahmud* ‘Isami does not seem to have made any thorough 
use of either the Tabaqat-bNasiri or the Taj*u'l-Ma'asir for his account of the 
early Turkish Sultans of Delhi. However, so far as the earlier portion of the 
ook which deals with the Ilbarites is concerned, we find the following details 
which remain unconfirmed from other sources; 


0) It was, according to ‘Isami, Shi ha b-u’d-din’s third, not second 

conflict with Prithvi Raj in which he defeated his Chauhan 
adversary, 

(2) Shihab-u’d-din Ghuri is made to participate in the Anhilwara 

campaign, though Minhaj says that Qutb-u’d-dm alone had gone 
there. 

(3) According to ‘Isami, Qutb-u’d-din Aibek had gone to Ghaznin 
because there were some doubts about his loyalty and fidelltv in 
the mind of Shihab-u’d-din. 

(4) Isami refers to a conflict between two Wimj.-Q az i Sa‘d and 
Qazi Jmad,—and Qazi Hamid-u'd-din Nagauri on the question 
of mystic songs. No earlier authority refers to it. 
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(6) 'Isami’s portraiture of Razia's character is damaging and un¬ 
confirmed by any earlier evidence. 

{7) According to ‘Isami, Razia fought Sultan Mu‘izz u'd-din twice 
after her marriage with Alluniah. 

(8) ‘Isami says that Sultan Nasir-u’d-din Mahmud was the grandson 
and not the son of Iltutmish. 

(9) ‘Isami gives the story about a bet between the sons of Sultan 
Nasir-u'd-din Mahmud and a son of Balban and traces from it a 
change in the attitude of Baiban towards Nasir-u’d-din. 

(10) ‘Isami say’s that Tugftril rebelled in the 8th regnal year of Balban 
but Barani says that the rebellion took place in the 14th year of 
Balban’s reign. 

Barani is, in fact, infinitely more interesting than ‘Isami. But he can 
hardly be properly understood if his own individual fads and prejudices are 
ignored and his terminology is not closely followed. He was a rank reaction¬ 
ary in politics and a die-hard conservative in religion. He scanned and 
scrutinized every man and movement in the light of his own ideals and 
standards. Besides, he was fond of character-portrayal through conversa¬ 
tions. Taking these conversations literally and basing conclusions upon 
them is, therefore, dangerous because the possibility of their being mere 
c.t post facto deductions cannot be completely ruled out. Barani is out and 
out a subjective writer but his subjectivism is not, in the least, deceptive. 
One can easily discern and detect the elements of subjectivism in his narrative. 
He is sincere in so far as he docs not try to assume an air of objectivity and 
does not Introduce his subjective attitudes surreptitiously. To understand 
his work, one should understand him first. His terminology is also the 
result of his subjective attitudes. His reference to the Turks in connection 
with the rise of the Khaljis has no racial connotation; his use of the term 
Hindu with reference to the regulations of ‘Ala-u'd-dia Kbalji has no 
communal implications and his phrases, like in connection with 

Muhammad bin Tughluq's enhancement of taxation in the Doab, are not to 
be interpreted mathematically. These terms are closely linked up with his 
subjective exposition of particular situations. But for Barani, Balban would 
not have been known to us so well and as intimately as he is known today. 
Through animated conversations and lively character-sketches he has succeed¬ 
ed in giving us a full-size pen-portrait of Bal ban. His account of Kaiqubad's 
revelries and the atmosphere of drunken revelry prevailing in Delhi during 
his regime is living and breathing. Barani approached his subject with the 
feelings of an artist. His aim was not to prepare a directory of events or a 
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chronicle of incidents but to present some portraits from an angle that 
appealed most to his aesthetic sense. While recording his impressions he 
has not been able to adhere to historical accuracy at some places. To some 
extent this was due to senility and failing health in which he was obliged to 
compile his wort. 

Worts on Political Theory 

The Adab-U'l-Harb wsh-shujdafi of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir and the 
Fatawa-i-Jahandari of Zia-u'd-diti Barani are extremely valuable fora study 
of medieval political thought. Both these books are soaked in the spirit of 
Persian ideology and throw considerable Light on the political and religious 
trends of the period. But Fakhr-i-Mudabbir's is a synthetic study, with a 
straightforward point of view; Barani’s work is a typical illustration of the 
contradictions in Muslim thought and institutions. Barani has presented 
in the boldest relief the incompatibility of the laws of Shari'at with the actual 
requirements of the lime. It is interesting to note that the need for fresh 
interpretation {ijtihad) was realized by one who was out and out a muqailid 
in his thought and behaviour. There were, however, certain similarities in 
the political thought of Fakhrd-Mudabbtr and Zia-u’d-din Barani. Both 
stood for discriminations on grounds of birth; both discouraged appoint¬ 
ment of low-born persons to government offices; both disliked the spread of 
education amongst the lower sections of society. 

Literary Works 

Amongst the literary works of the period, Amir Khusrau's historical 
mastitivi, Qir'an-u’s-Stfdain, occupies a pre-eminent position. Its real value 
docs not lie so much in the details that it supplies about the historic meeting 
of Kaiqubad with his father, Bughra Khan, and the fine artistic sensibility 
with which the psychological situations have been depicted, but in the fullness 
with which the social life and cultural atmosphere of the period has been 
described. If it is correct that no study of men or institutions can be consi¬ 
dered complete without an understanding of the spirit of the age, the Qir'an- 
u’s-Sa'dain should be given a high place in the historical literature of medieval 
India. It gives a dear idea of the different aspects of the Urban Revolution 
initiated by the Turks. With this background in mind, it becomes easier to 
evaluate the significance of many of the social and economic measures of 
Ala-u d-d in Khalji. Since Khusrau had, even at that early age, seen 
Indian life from Multan to Lakhnauti, one finds a largeness in his perspective 
which is not available in a ny othc t account. The Dibacha Ghurrat u'l-Kamal 
supplies interesting autobiographical details about the poet and throws 
interesting light on some of the cultural and literary trends of the period. 
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Sadid-u’d-din Muhammad * Awfi* a Jq wqmF-u ’ /- Hikay a t and Luhtih-'J*}- 
Afbab contain much useful information. The JawamT-u*l-Hlkayai is p no 
doubt, a collection of anecdotes and stories covering almost every period 
of Muslim history and even pre-Islamic Persia* but some of the stories deal¬ 
ing directly with the period under review are of great significance. It would 
be unjustifiable to make generalizations on the basis of these stray stories 
for a story-teller U often not very particular about the historical accuracy 
of his anecdotes but it helps us in understanding the medieval atmosphere 
and contains much which is of great historical value. 

The Lubathu'LAlbab gives valuable information about some of the most 
outstanding literary figures of the Ghaznavid and the Ghurid periods, Mirza 
Muhammad Qazwini has rightly protested against 'Ad's omission of almost 
all dates and biographical particulars which must have been, in many cases, 
within his knowledge. However, some of the extracts from contemporary 
works which he has given, are of great value since those works are extinct. 
For instance, *Awfi quotes the following verses of his grandfather Qazi 
Sharaf u'd-din Abu Tahir Yahya b. Tahir b. 4 U$man about the change in the 
character of his contemporaries: 

^ 1 

LfJUi j 5 

j ki 

(Lubab VoL I, p* 179). 

Note also the following verses of Fakhr-ifd-din Khattat Harwai about 
a Turk bandar: 

jf Q 

{Lubab VoL I p. 248). 

Such bits of information have a value of their own m illumining many 
a generally neglected aspect of contemporary life, 

"Awfi had travelled widely in search of knowledge through Khurasan, 
Tramoxiana and parts of India* visiting Samarqaiid T Khwarazm, Merv p 
Harat t Nishapur, Sistan, Ghazna, Farah, Lahore, Delhi, etc,, and making 
acquaintance with princes, nobles, scholars and saints of the age. A careful 
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study of his works gives us a very good idea of the literary and cultural 
climate of the period. 

Religious Literature 

The contemporary works on fajsfr, ha din, and Jiqh contain almost 
nothing which can be considered of any historical value. Even one cannot 
catch a glimpse of the ‘mental’ and ’emotional’ climate in which these works 
were compiled. But some vague idea of the drift and direction of the Muslim 
mind at this time may be gathered from these works. The popularity of 
Sfaskariq and Misbah-tt d~Duja is indicative or the religious interests of the 
contemporary Mussulmans. 

The mystic literature has, however, greater historical value than any 
other type of non-political literature produced in India during the medieval 
period. Broadly speaking this literature is of two types—(a) mdfuzai — 
both genuine and fake, and (b) general works on mystic subjects. 

Malfuz writing is one of the most important literary inventions of 
medieval India. Works of similar nature were, no doubt, compiled in other 
Muslim lands also, but the credit of giving this art a definite shape goes to 
Amir Hasan Sijzi, the compiler of Fawa'id*u'FFuad. The historical value 
of this type of mystic literature cannot be over-emphasised. Through these 
records of conversations we can have a glimpse of the medieval society, in 
all its fullness, if not in att its perfection—the moods and tensions of the 
common man, the inner yearnings of his soul, the religious thought at its 
higher and lower levels, the popular customs and manners and above the 
problems of the people. There is no other type of literature through w hich 
we can feel the pulse of the medieval public. 

Besides, this literature acts as a corrective to the wrong impressions 
created by the contemporary political chronicles. Apart from their mystic 
approach towards various problems of human lire, their estimate of men and 
movements is not coloured by any prejudices. For instance, Nur Turk’s 
estimate in Fawa'id-u'l-Fu’ad and Balban’s remarks about Minhaj-u's-Siraj 
as quoted in Sarur-u s-Sudur help us in understanding the significance of some 
of the most important events of the period. Shaikh Nizam-u’d-dm Auliya’s 
remarks about the religious interests and attitudes of IJtutmish and Balban 
□re revealing and illumine an aspect or these Sultans’ lives which has not 
been so clearly depicted by any contemporary writer. Besides extremely 
valuable biographical details about leaders of ideas and religion, we get in 
this literature interesting information about the religion, ideas, institutions 
supers! itions, and at ti tudes of the period. How the common man lived and 
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thought? What were his reactions to different situations of medieval life? 
—If any literature of medieval India give us any idea about these problems, 
it is certainly the mystic literature of the period. Political chronicles tell us 
about Tughril in detail but it is only in the malfuz literature that we meet his 
servant, Hamid, and get an opportunity of knowing his altitude towards the 
governing class, Wc know about the lavish expenditure of the governing 
class on marriage ceremonies from many contemporary sources, but it is in 
the trwlfuz literature that we come to know about the distressing problems 
of a poor father with several daughters of marriageable age. Details about the 
economic regulations of Sultan 'Ala-uM-din Khalji are, of course, given in 
Tarikh-i-Firot ShaJn\ but it is from the Khoir-u 1-MajaHs that we know that 
as a result of these measures even a mendicant could afford to get two 
blankets (iihaf ) prepared for himself. Stories about the measures of poor 
relief by the amirs of Balbart are t no doubt, recorded by Barant but it is in 
the maffiiiat literature that one comes across stories of a widow of Delhi 
supporting a starving neighbour family or a patwa offering a helping hand 
to a starving saint* This in forma lion is of infinite value in understanding 
and appreciating medieval life in all its fullness. 

Of she early collections of mystic conversation^ the following three 
have b^en particularly used in this work: 

1. Fawa'id'til- /Vflrf. 

2. Sarur-is*s~Sudur* 

3* Khair-ul-Maptis. 

The FowQ 9 id‘u'UF\£ad contains conversations of Shaikh Niiam-u'd-dm 
Auliya from Sha*ban 3 t 707 A.H*/1307 A/D* to Sha'bau 20, 722 A H. But 
since the Shaikh had reached Delhi during the reign of Sultan Bilbao and 
ideologically he belongs more to the 13th than lothe 14th century, the book 
has a value in understanding the thought and tendencies of the period under 
review. 

The way in which this book was compiled has been described by the 
compiler himself* On Sha'ban 3, 707 A.H/I3B? A D, t Amir Hasan Sipd 
decided to write whatever he heard from his master, Shaikh Nizam-wd-dm 
Auliya* He went on noting down whatever he heard or saw about his 
Shaikh till at last on Shaw-wal 28*703 A.H./1308 A.D, he disclosed to 
his Shaikh that he was compiling a maifuz* The Shaikh went through his 
jottings and approved them. As the work proceeded he revised it and filled 
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up the lacunae f bayaz). This work was completed on Sha*ban 20, 722 A,H, 
in five thin volumes and soon afterwards it became a popular study in the 
mystic circles and attained the position of a dasttir-u'^amd for the mystics. 
There is hardly any Indo-Muslim mystic work of the middle ages in which 
the Fawa'id-u%Fv'ad has not been approvingly quoted. It gives us an 
insight into the life and principles of the Chishti saints besides illumining 
many aspects of popular life during the early middle ages. 

The Sarur-u's-Sudur is a collection of the sayings of Shaikh Hamid-u’d* 
din Nagauri and his son Shaikh Farid-u’d-din Mahmud. It was compiled 
by a grandson of Shaikh Hamid-u’d-dm after the exodus to Deogir demanded 
by Sultan Muhammad bin Tughluq. Apart from the valuable information 
it supplies about the life and thought of a Chishti saint in a far-off village of 
Rajputana during the 13th century, it contains illuminating references to 
some notable figures of the 13th century—lltutmlsh, Minhaj-u‘$-Siraj, Fakhr 
Naqila, Husain Darvesh, and others. It tells us a lot about the literary 
atmosphere and the standard of Muslim scholarship reached in medieval 
India, The arrangement of the book is, however, arbitrary. There is no 
chronological order in the narrative. Some dates arc given, but after J327 
A.D, we are taken to an earlier date and again to later dates. The earliest 
reference to the Sarur-u’s-Sudur is found in the Akkbar-u'LAkhyar of Shaikh 
Abdul Haq Muhaddis Dchlavi. The compiler's main source of informa¬ 
tion was his grandfather, Shaikh Hamid-u'd-din Nagauri, a distinguished 
disciple of Shaikh Mu in-u d-din Chishti of Ajmir and a notable scholar of 
his time, He lived up to a ripe old age and came into contact with some of 
the eminent religious figures of the age, 

The Kharr-u’UMajaiis contains the conversations of Shaikh Nasir-u'd- 
din Chiragh Dchlavi {ob. 1356 A.D.}, compiled by his disciple, Maulana 
Hamid Qalandar. Problems relating to the authenticity of this work and its 
historical value have been discussed by the writer of these lines in his Intro¬ 
duction to the edition of Khair-u'l-Afajalis. Like the Fawa’id-u'f-Fu'tid, 
this malfui also was carefully revised by the Shaikh whose conversations it 
contains. The compiler says: 

toil j tS j U ^*1=^ jj 

It is an important source of information for the lives and activities of the early 
Indo-Muslim saints e.g.—Shaikh Qutb-u’d-din Bakhtiyar Kaki, Shaikh 
Farid-u'd-din Ganj-i-Shakar, Shaikh Jalal-u’d-dm Tabrizi, Shaikh Baha-u'd- 
dio Zakariyya and Malik Yar Parran. But for this tnalfuz , many aspects 
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of mystic life and activity in medieval India would have remained totally 
obscure. The importance of these accounts may be estimated from the fact 
that almost all hagiographers of medieval India have drawn their material 
from this book. Of the political chroniclers of the period, Shams-i-Siraj 
‘Afif is the first to refer to Khair-u'l-Majalis. 

The Siyar-uU-Auliya of Amir Khurd is a mine or information for the 
religious and cultural life of the Sultanate period. The Kirmani family to 
which Mir Khurd betonged was closely associated with the Chishti saints. 
Mir Khurd's grandfather, Sayyid Muhammad Mahmud Kirmani, was a 
devoted disciple of Shaikh Farid Ganj-i-Shakar. Mir Khurd himself had 
joined the discipline of Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya at a very early age. 
After the saint's death he kept close personal contact with some of the distin¬ 
guished disciples of his master. When Muhammad bin Tughluq forced the ‘ul 
ama and the masbaikh of Delhi to migrate to the Deccan, Mir Khurd readity 
complied with the royal order and left for Daulatabad. When the Sultan's 
Deccan project failed and the administration collapsed he came back to Delhi, 
frustrated and heart-broken. The thought that he had forsaken the prin¬ 
ciples of his master in leaving Delhi, pricked his conscience like a thorn. To 
atone for this ‘sin’, he sat down to write a history of the Chishti sitsiiah. He 
was well-equipped for this job. He had received good education in Arabic and 
Persian and was well-versed in the religious literature of the middle ages. 
His family had an unbroken tradition of association with the Chishti saints. 
Over and above all this, he was fortunate in having access to a very large 
number of notes, joltings and personal memoranda of Shaikh Nizam-u’d-din 
Auliya which had fortunately escaped the ravages of time. Thus personal 
knowledge combined with deep erudition has raised the value of his work 
winch contains tbc earliest and by far the most reliable account of the Chishti 
saints. It is a noteworthy fact that where he had no authentic details about 
any saint, he confined his account to the meagre data available to him and did 
not try* to fill in the gaps by incorporating unauihenticated facts which were 
floating down the stream of time. Where he had two slightly varying 
accounts about any incidents, he has mentioned his authorities and has left 
it to the reader to accept or reject any version (p. 530). Besides, Mir 
Khurd’s personal contacts with distinguished figures of the period, like Amir 
Khusrau, Amir Hasan, Zia-u’d-din Barani, Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh 
and others, helped him immensely in obtaining reliable information about the 
life and activities of the saints of the earlier period. But for Siyor-u i-Auliya, 
a detailed account of the Khanqah-life during the thirteenth century would 
have been impossible. 
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Besides the malfuz collections referred to above, several other semi- 
contemporary collections of mystic conversations have been carefully utilised 
in preparation of this work. Particular reference in this connection may be 
made to the following works: 

J. Siraj-u’l-tiidayah, conversations of Sayyid Jalal-u’d-din Bukhari 
popularly known as Makhdum-i-Jataanian, compiled by Makh- 
dutnzada ‘Abdullah. 

2- Ma'din-u'l-Matani, conversations of Shaikh Sharaf-u’d-din Vahya 
Mancri, compiled by Maulana Zain Badr ‘Arabi. 

3. Ahsafi-u'l-Aqv.ct. conversations of Shaikh Burhan-u’d-din Gharib, 
compiled by Maulana Hamm ad. 

4. Jmami'-u'l-Katim, conversations of Sayyid Muhammad Gesu 
Daraz. compiled by Sayyid Muhammad HusainL 

Critical examination of these works on the basis of internal evidence 
-atmosphere, thought-content* references etc.^stablishes their ant hemic 
c aracter. They reveal the working of the mystic institutions in Sind, Bihar 
and the Deccan. It may, however, be noted that since these works were 
compiled when, as a result of the exodus of Muslim population demanded 
y Muhammad bin Tughluq, the traditions of the saints of the thirteenth 
cemury were fast declining, the element of glorification and idealization of 
the earlier mystics has become a feature of this literature. 

Besides the genuine malfuz literature discussed above, there are the 
following fabricated collections of malfiaat; 

1. Anh'us-Anvah 

2* Dalil-u'PA rifin 

3. Fawa'id-u’s-Salikin 

4 . Asrar-u'l-Auliya 

5. Rahat-u'I-Qulub 

Both internal and external evidence has now established beyond doubt the 
apocryphal character of this literature. (SeeProf. Habib’s article in Medieval 
India Quarterly, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 15-42; Nizami, The life & Times of Shaikh 
Fand Ganj+Shakar, Appendix B .) In almost all these works there are 
horrible chronological blunders which no contemporary, however indifferent 
to chronology, could possibly commit. Persons born years after the death 
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of the saints to whom these conversations arc attributed have been introduced 
in the mystic gatherings and cheap mystic ideas which were, in the words of 
Shaikh Narir-uM-dtn Chiragh, ‘unworthy of the great Chishti saints\ have 
been uttered through their mouths. Besides, the discussions in these mal/mat 
lack spontaneity of treatment and warmth of human company. In the 
genuine malfuz literature one conies across a huge variety of discussions but 
in these apocryphal collections, every mqflis is in the form of a sermon on 
a topic. It is clear from the Fawa'id-iil~Fu*ad and the Khatr~u*l~MajaHs that 
this literature came into existence very early but in all responsible academic 
and mystic circles there were protests against this literature. It would be 
unwarranted to use this literature in preparation of an account of the 
ideology of the Chishti saints, but it gives us good idea of the popular 
assimilation and understanding of the contemporary mystic thought. The 
superstitious atmosphere which pervades all through these conversations 
presents an interesting aspect of popular Life, Very sparing use of this 
literature has been made and that too in order to study the religious 
thought at its tower level. 

Of the general mystic w orks of this period, the 4 Ishqfa of Qazi Hamid- 
u'd-din Nagauri and the Muthamai and the Diwan of Shaikh Jamal-u T d-din 
Hansvi deserve special consideration. Otherwise a very important work, the 
'Ishqict has lost much of its reliability on account or the very large number of 
interpolations that one comes across in it. But most of these interpolations 
are in the form of verses which seem to have been introduced in the text by 
some early scribe and then continued in subsequent copies. The thought- 
content of this risalak Is p however, indicative of the intellectual eminence 
and deep erudition of the author. More important than * Ishqfa is the collec¬ 
tion of the poetical compositions of Shaikh Jamal-u'd-din Hansvi. Besides 
poems on purely mystic subjects, there are verses on many topics of general 
cultural significance. The attitude of the religious classes towards some 
popular customs, cultural practices, important religious and political figures 
of the period, political institutions etc, is not so dearly available in any other 
contemporary w r ork as in the Diwan of Shaikh Jamal-u + d-dm. Its value as a 
source of information for the history of the early thirteenth century has 
not been properly recognized so far. This is probably the earliest poetical 
w r ork from the pen of a thirteenth century Muslim mystic of India and 
clearly records the attitude of the contemporary mystics towards different 
problems of religion and politics. 

The above is a brief survey of the contemporary and semi-contempo¬ 
rary literature on which this study is based. Later works, both political 
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and non-political, have been used only to the extent that corroborative or 
confirmatory evidence is available from other sources. In the case or hagio- 
logical literature, later works have been used just to trace the growth of 
legends. 

Apart from this literature, archaeological and numismatic evidence 
has also been carefully considered, A fist of works on which this study is 
based is given in the foilowing pages. 
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(ii) A SELECT BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Texts on Religion, Law and Administration 

al-A hkam-u's-Siihamyah 

Abul Hasan*Ali aLBagbdadi al-Mawardi 
Text: Cairo 1298 A.H. 

Urdu Translation: Hyderabad, 1931. 

Arthashasfra 

Kautilya 

Translated into English by R. Shamasastry (Mysore, 1923), 

al-Farq Bain al-Firaq 

Abu Mansur ‘Abdul Qahir Baghdadi 

Text: Edited by Muhammad Badr (Cairo, 1323 A.H..) 

English Translation: by A.S. Hal kin, Moslem Schisms and 
Sects. 

(Td Aviv, 1935). 

al-Fath u r-Rabbani 

Sixty two sermons of Shaikh 'Abdul Qadir Gilani 
(Cairo, 1302 A.H.) 

Fusus-u'l-Hikam 

Mubi-u'd-din l bn al-'Arabi 
(Cairo, 1309-1321. A.H.). 

Futuital-i-Makkiya 

Muhi-u’d-din Ibn al-‘Arabi 
(Bulaq, 1274 A.H; Cairo 1329 A.H.) 

Hujjat-ullah al-Baiighah 

Shah Wali-uliah of Delhi 
(Lahore, 1323 A.H.). 

Ihya-u'l- l Ulitmru'd-Dit\ 

Abq, Hamid Muhammad b. Muhammad al-Ghaziali 
(Cairo, 1311 A.H.). 

Insaf fi Biyan-FSabaiyai-Ikhlslaf 
Shah Wali-ullah of Delhi 
(Delhi, 1308 A.H.) 

Izalat-u'l-Khifa-'an-al-Khuhf a 

Shah Wali-ullah of Delhi 
(Bareilly, 12S6 A.H.). 
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Jams' 

Abu Msa Muhammad Tirmizi 
2 Volumes (Cairo, 1292 A.H.). 

Jam* al-Bayan Ji Tafsir al-Quran 

Abu JaTar Muhammad b Jarir Tabari 
30 Volumes (Bulaq, 1323-1329 A.H.). 

al-JamT al-Sahih 

Muhammad b. Isma'il Bukhari 

Edited by L. Krehl (Leyden 1862-68J; VoL IV edited 

by T.W. Jimyboll (Leyden 1907-1908), 

abKashshaf an Haqalq al~Tan:U 

Abul Qasim Mahmud b. ‘Umar Zamakhshari 

Edited by W. Nassau Lees, Khadim Husain and 'Abdul Hai 

(Calcutta, 1856). 

Kimiya-hSa'adat 

Abu Hamid Muhammad b, Muhammad al-Ghnzzali 
(Lahore, 1907). 

Kitab‘U'l-Msbl wan Nihal 

Muhammad b. ‘Abdul Karim Shahrastani 

Edited by Cureton, Book of Religious and Philosophical Sects, 
2 Volumes. 

(London, 1842-46). 

Kilab-u'l-Sunan 

Abu Da'ud Sul aim an 
2 Volumes (Cairo, 1292 A.H.). 

Maim Dhatmsfiaira 

English translation by 

(i) G. Buhler, 77f<? Laws of Matsu 

(Sacred Books of the East Series) 

(Oxford, 1886), 

(Li) A.C, Burnell and Edward W. Hopkins (Trubner’s Oriental 
Series) (London, 1884). 

Marsad~u'!- 1 Ibad min al Mab'da-ila aRnta'ad 
Najm-u'd-din Razi, 

Masharlq-u'l-Anwar 

Razi-u’d-din Hasan Saghani 
(Istanbul). 
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Afuqaddomoh 

Ibn-i-Khaldun 

Urdu Translation: Maulvi 'Abdur Rahaman, (Lahore, 1904 1. 
English Translation : by Franz Rosenthal. 

Nasthat-u' I-Mtthtk 

Imam Ghazzali 

Text: Edited by Agha J ulal Huma’i 
(Tehran, 1317 A.H.). 

Nusah-u'^IbaibJi- Wujud-u'U Qutb Wa'i-A bJal 
‘Abdul GhafTur Danapuri 
(Lucknow, 1307 A.H.). 

Qubits Natnah 

"Unsur-u’|-Ma 4 ali Kalka’us b. Sikandar b. Qabus. 

Text: Edited by Sa‘id Naficy 
(Tehran, 1933*). 

Qaul-u'l-Jaittit 

Shah Waii-tillah of Delhi 
(Kanpur, 1291 A.H.}, 

Qul-v'l-Qulub 

Abu Talib Maori 

2 Volumes (Cairo, 1310, A.H.), 

Risalah-i- Qushairi 

Abu’I Qasim ‘Abdul Karim Qushairi 
(Cairo, 136 A.H.). 
ai-Sahih 

Abul Hasan Muslim Nishapuri 
5 Volumes (Cairo, 1283, A.H.). 

Siyasat Namah 

Nizam-u'l-Mulk Tusi 
(Tehran). 

fii> Early Political Authorities 

Atfab-u'l-Harb i va'sh-Shuja 'ah 
Faklir-i-Mudabbir 

Rctograph of Ms in British Museum (Add, 1653). 

Achb-u'l-Muluk u'a Kifayat-ui-Muhtk 
Fakhr-i-Mudabbir 

Rolograph of Ms in India Office (I.O* 647). 
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Chech Namah 

•All b. Hamid b. ‘Abi Bakr al-Kufi 

Text: Edited by ‘Umar b. Muhammad Daudpota (Delhi, 1939) 
English translation: by Mirza Kaiichbeg Farid tin beg 
(Karachi, 1900). 

Dastur-ul-Albab fi'iim-i’l-Hisab 

Haji ‘Abdul Hamid Muharrir Ghaznavi 
Rotograph of Ms in Rampur Library 
Fatawa-i-Jahandari 

Zia*u*d-din 6arani 

Text: Rotograph of Ms in India Office Library. (I.O. M49) 
English translation with annotation and Introduction; by Prof, 
Habib and Dr. Afsar Afral-u'd-din, The Political Theory of the 
Delhi Sultanate. 

(Aligarh, 1960). 

Futuh al-Buldan 

Ahmad b. Yahya Baladhuri 

Text: Edited by dc Goeje, (Leyden, 1866). 

English translation: Part I, The Origins of The Islamic State , 
P.K. Hitti (New York, 1916), 

Part H, by F.C, Murgotten 
(New York, 1924). 

Futuh-u; s-Salatm 
Isa mi 

Texts: (i) Edited by M.M. Husain (Agra, 1938). 

(ii) Edited by M, Usha* (Madras, 1948). 

Futuhat-UFiroz Shahi 

Firoz Shah Tugbtuq 
(Aligarh, 1943). 

al-Kantil fi aUTarikh 

Tzz-u'd-din Ibn al-Asir 
Text: Egypt, 1290 A,H, 

Urdu Translation: Hyderabad, 1927. 

Khaia. ’in-tfl-Futuh 
Amir Khusrau 

Editions: (i) S, Mo‘in-u’I-Haq, (Aligarh 1927). 

(ii) M. Wahid Mirza (Calcutta, 1953). 

English translation: by Prof. M. Habib, 77je Campaigns of 
'Ata-u'&din Khalji, (Madras, 1931). 
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Kitab-u'I-Hind: 

Abu Raihan A3 birut) i 

Text: Edited by E. C. Sachau (London, 1887). 

English translation: Albiruni's India, by E.C. Sachau (London, 
1910). 

Masalik-ul-Absar ft namaltk-i ’i-Amsar 
lbn Fazl-utlah aPUmari, 

English translation of the chapter dealing with India, by 
O. Spies (Aligarh). 

Null Sfpiftr 

Amir Khusrau, 

Edited by M. Wahid Mirza 
(Calcutta, 1948). 

Qir'an-ti s-Sa‘dain 

Amir Khusrau 

Editions: (i) Maulvi Qudrat ullah (Hussani Press, 1261, A.LI.) 
(it) Maulvi Mohd. Isma'il (Aligarh, 191$). 
Ratj-ar-u’s-Safa ji Sirat a'-ambiya wa't-muluk wa't-Kim afa 
Muhammad b. Khwand Shah a ias Mirkhwand 
Persian Text: Lucknow, 1270-74 A,H. 

Partially translated into English by E. Rehatsek 
(Oriental Translation Fund, New Series, London 1891-93). 

Rihfal 

lbn Battuta 

Arabic Text: Cairo, 1928 

Urdu translation Vol. II: by K.B. Maulvi Muhammad Husain 

(Delhi. 1345 A.H.) 

English translation Vol. II: The Reltla of lbn Battuta, by A. 

Mahdi Husain (Baroda. 1953), 

Abridged English translation: H.A.R. Gibb (Broadway Travellers 

Series), (London 1929). 

Sirat‘i~Firoz S/iahi 

by no anonymous writer 
(Photostat of Ms in Bankipur Public Library), 

Tabaqai-i-Nasiri 

Minhaj-uVSiraj Jurj&ni 

Persian Text: Edited by Nassau Lees, Khadim Husain and 
*Abd ul Hayy 
(Hib, tndka, 1864). 

English translation: by H.G. Ravcrty (Bib, Indie a, 1897), 
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Taj-ul-Mdasir 

Sadr-u’d-din Hasun Nizami 
(Prof. M, Habib's Ms). 

Tartkh-i-A 'i-i-Subuktigin 
Abu I Fazl Baihaqi 

Editions; (a) by W. H. Moreley (B. Indica, Calcutta, 1861-62). 
(b) VoL I by Dr. Chazi (Tehran) 

Vo!. II by Aglia Sa‘id Naficy(Tehran, (I327A.H.) 

Terikh-i-Fakhr-u'd-din Mubarak Shah 

A portion of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir’s Bahr-ui-Ansab, edited by 
Denison Ross (London, 1927). 

Tartkh-i-Firoz Shghi 

Zia-u’d-din Barani 

Edited by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 

(Bib. Indica Calcutta, 1862). 

Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi 

Shams-i-Siraj ‘Afif 

Text: Edited by Mautvi Wilayat Husain 
(Bib. Indica Calcutta 1890). 

Tarikh-bGuzidah 

Hamd-ullah Mustawli 

Text: Edited by E.G. Browne 

(Gibb Memorial Series, Leyden and London, 1910) 

Abridged English translation; by E.G* Browne 
(Gibb Memorial Series, Leyden and London, 1913). 

Tarikh-i-Jahan Gusfia 

‘Ala-u’d-din *Ata Malik Juwaini 

Persian Text: Vols. 1 & II edited by Mirza ‘Abdul Wahhab 
Qazwini (Gibb. Memorial Series 1911-1912.) 
VoL III. Facsimile with an Introduction by 
Dension Ross. (London, 1931). 

English translation by J. Boyle, The History of the World 
Conqueror, 1 Volumes (Manchester University Press, 1958). 

Tarikh Nama-i-Harat 

Saif b. Muhammad b, Ya’qub Haravi 
Text: Edited by M, Zubair Ahmad 
(Calcutta, 1944), 
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Tarikh al-Rusul wtCl-Muhtk 

Abu Ja’far b. Jarir Tabari 

Text: Edited by de Gocje, 15 Volumes (Leyden, 2879-1901). 
Urdu Translation: (Hyderabad). 

Tatikft-i- Yamifil 

Abu Nasr Muhammad b. Muhammad al Jabbar al-’Utbi 
Arabic Text: Edited and annotated by Ahmad Manini 
(Cairo, 1286 A.H.). 

Arabic Text: Lahore 1300 A.H. 

Persian translation: by Abu Sharaf Nasih b. Zafar b. Sa*d 
(Tehran, 1272 A.H.). 

English translation: by Rev. James Reynolds (Oriental Trans¬ 
lation Fund London, 1858), 

Tughlug Namah 

Amir Khusrau 

Text: Edited by Sayyid Hash mi Faridabadi 
(Aurangabad, 1933). 

Zam-u'l-Akhbar 

Abu Sa*id 'Abdul Hai b, ‘Abdul Haq b. Mahmud Gardizi 
Edited by Mohd. Nazim. 

(iii) Early Religious, Literary and other Works 

A <fab-u*l-MurUin 

Shaikh Zta-u’d-din Abu Najib ‘Abd al-Qahir Suhrawardi 
Urdu translation; published by Ghulam Ahmad Biryan 
(Muslim Press, Delhi, 1319 A.H.). 

Afsal-u'i-Fawa' id 

Alleged to be the conversations or Shaikh Nizaindu'd-Jin 
Auliya, compiled by Amir Khusrau 
(Rizvi Press, Delhi, 1305 A.H.). 

Ahsan-u'l-Aqwal 

Conversations of Shaikh Burhan-u’d-din Gharib, compiled 
by Hamad bin ‘Atnmad Kashani in 738 A.H./1337 A.D. (Ms.). 
(MS personal Collection). 

A 'inaA-Slkandari 

Amir Khusrau 

Text: Edited by MauJana Sa'id Ahmad Faruqi 
(Aligarh, 1917). 
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Anis-u’I-Arwaii 

Alleged to be the coo venations of Shaikh ‘Usman Harvard, 
compiled by Shaikh Mu‘in-u’d<diri Chishti 
(Qadiri Press, Lucknow). 

Astor-if i'Auliya 

Alleged to be the conversations of Shaikh Farid-u'd-din Ganj-i- 
Shakar, compiled by Shaikh Badr-u’d-din Ishaq (Newal Ki shore. 
Press, Lucknow), 

Asrar-ut-Ttnihid jf Maqamai-i-Abi Sa‘(d 
Muhammad b. Munawwar 
Text: Edited by Ahmad Bahmanyar 
(Tehran 1934). 

'A warif-u'i-Mdarif 

Shaikh Shihab-uM-din Abi Hate ‘Umar Suhrawardi 
Arabic Text: Cairo. 

Urdu Translation: by Maulvi Abul Hasan 
(Newat Kisbore Press, Lucknow, 1926). 

Bahjat-u’l-Asrar wa-ma'din-u't-Anwar 
Nur~u‘d-din Shattanaufi 
(Cairo, 1304. A.H.). 

Dalil-u'l-Arifin 

Alleged to be the conversations of Shaikh Mu‘in-u’d-din Chishti, 
compiled by Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din Bakhtiyar Kaki 
(Qadiri Press, Lucknow). 

Dawal Rani Khizr Khan 
Amir Khusrau 

Text: Edited by Rashid Ahmad Salim 
(Aligarh, 1917). 

Dibachah Diwan Ghunat-u'l-Kamal 
Amir Khusrau 

(Published by Maulvi Sayyid Yasin ‘Ali, Delhi). 

Diwan-t’Amir Kh us ran 
Amir Khusrau 

(Published by Maulvi Sayyid Yasin ‘Ali, Delhi). 


Diwan-i-Amir Khusrau 

(Newal Ki shore Press, Lucknow, 1283 A.H.). 
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Diwan-i-Hasan Deftlavi 

Edited by Mai'ud ‘Ali Mahvi 

(Ibrahimiah Machine Press, Hyderabad, 1352 A.H,). 

Diivan-i-Jamal-u'd-dm Htmsvl 

Poetical compositions of Shaikh Jamal-u’d-din Hansvi 
(Chasbmah-i^Faiz Press, Delhi, 1889 A.D.). 

Diwan-t-Mu'in 

Poetical compositions of Shaikh Mu‘in-u'd-din Chishti 
{Newal Kishore Pres;, 1868 A.D.)* 

Durar-i-Nizamiyoh 

Conversations of Sliaikh Nizam-u’d-din Auliya, compiled by 
‘Ali b. Mahmud Jandar 
(Ms* Buhar 183), 
o.» Durar-u'U Kaminah 

I bn Hajar Asqalani 

(Da‘irat-u!-M(tarif, Hyderabad 134S A.H.). 

Fatawa-l-Firoz Shaki 

(Ms in Muslim University Library), 

Fawa'id-u'FFu q:1 

Conversations of Shaikh Nizam-u'd-din Auliya. compiled by 

Amir Hasan 'Ala Sijzi 

(Newal Klsbore Press, Lucknow, 1302 A.H.), 

Fawa'id-u' s-Salak in 

Alleged to be the conversations of Shaikh Qutb-u'd-din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki, compiled by Shaikh Farid-u’d-din Ganj-i- 
Shakai 

(Newal Ki shore Press, Lucknow). 

Futu-u'l-Ghaib 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Qadir Gilani 
(Cairo 1304 A.H.). 

Ganj-u'i-Asrar 

Ascribed to Shaikh Mu‘in-u*d-din Chishti of Ajmer 
(Ms in personal Collection). 

Masht Bihisht 

Amir Kimsrau 

Text: Edited by Mautana Sulaiman Ashraf 
(Aligarh, 1918 A.D.). 
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I'jaz-i-Khusravi 

Amir Khusrau 
(Lucknow, 1876), 

Jawami '-« 7 - Hikayat wa !awamV-u'r-Riwayat 
Sadid-u'd-din Muhammad ‘Awfi 

Introduction by Muhammad Nizam-u'd-din, (London, 1929) 
Urdu Translation in 2 Volumes by Akhtar Shcrani, 

(Delhi, 1943). 

Jawam‘u'!~Kaiim 

Conversations of Sayyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz. compiled by 
Sayyid Muhammad Akbar Husaini 
(Imizami Press. Hyderabad). 

Kashf al-Mahjitb 

Shaikh ‘AU b. ‘Usman at-Jullabi al-Hujwiri 
Persian Text: Gulzar-i-Hind Steam Press, Lahore. 

English translation: by R.A. Nicholson. (London, 1939). 

Khair-u' l-McjaHs 

Conversation of Shaikh Nasir-u’d-dJn Chiragh of Delhi, 
compiled by Hamid Qalandar. 

Text: Edited by K.A. Nizami (Aligarh). 

Kitab-u'i-TaWritf tbmazahib-i-ahl-i-Tasawuf 

English translation: The Doc tonne of the Sufis, by 
A.J. Arberry, 

Lobab-u t-Aiboh 

Muhammad 'Awfi 

Edited by E.G. Browne and Mirza Muhammad b. ‘Abdul 
Wahhab Qazwini 
(London, 1903-1906). 

M<i‘dan~u }-Mu‘ani * 

Conversations of Shaikh Sharf-u*d-din Yahya Mancri, com¬ 
piled by Maulana Zain Badr ‘Arabi 
(Ashraf-u’l-Akhbar Press, Bihar 1301 A.H.) 

Majnun Laila 

Amir Khusrau 

Text: Edited by Maulana Habibur Rahman Khan She ovarii 
(Aligarh, 1335 A.H.). 

Maktubot-iShaikh Sharf-uit-din Yahya 

Editions: (a) Newal Kishore Press, 1898. 

(b) ‘Alavi Press, 1287 A.H. 
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M iftah-u ' t+Talibin 

An account of the conversations of Shaikh Qutb-uM-dm 

Bakin iyar Kaki 

(Ms Personal Collection). 

Misbah-u 1-Hidayah-wa-Mif\ak-ul-Kifayah 
Tzz-u'd-din Mahmud b. + Ali Kasha ni 
Editions: (i) News] Kishorc Press, Lucknow, 1322 A.H. 
fit) Edited by Agha laid Humal* Tehran* 

Mukmabat-i- Rashid / 

Letters of Khwaja Rashid-u'd-din Fazl-ullafi 
Text: Edited by Khan Bahadur Mohammad ShafP, 

(Punjab Educational Press. Lahore 1947), 

MuBumat 

Shaikh Jamal-u’d-d in Hansvi 
(Yusufi Press, Alwar, 1306 A,H.). 

Qawonin Hakam-u i-Ishraq 
Abu Mawahib Shaauli 

English translation: Illumination in Islamic Mysticism 

Risahh Hal Khanwadah-i-Chisht 

Man I ana Taj-nM-din, a descendant of Mariana Shihab-uM-din 
Imam 

(Ms in personal collection). 

Sma-i-Muhammadt 

Zia-iTd-din Baratii 
(Ms in Rampur Library). 

Sarur-u's-Sudur 

Malfuzat of Shaikh Hamidu'd-din Nagauri 
(Ms in personal collection), 

Shiriit Kimsrau 

Amir Khusrau 

Text: Edited by Haji 4 Ali Ahmad Khan 
(Aligarh, 1927 A, P.), 

Siraj-u l-Hidayah 

Conversations of Sayyid ialahuM din Bukhari Makhduiti i- 
Jahanian 

compiled by Mahdumzada 'Abdullah. 

Mss (i) personal collection 
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(ii) Jawahar Museum, Islamic College, Etawah, Ms. 
catalogued as Matfuzat-i- Qutb-i^A iam 

Sfyar-u'I-Auliya 

Sayyid Muhammad b. Mubarak Kirmani, known as Amir 
(or Mir) Khurd 
(Delhi, 1302 A.H,), 

Task ir tit-u 'l-A uliya 

Shaikh Faird-u'd-din ‘Attar 

Text' Edited by R. A. Nicholson (London-Leydcn) 

Urdu Translation: by ‘Allama ‘Abdur Rahman Shauq (Lahore). 

Wost-u'l-Hayat 

Amir Khusrau 

Text: Edited by Fazal Ahmad Hafiz 
{Aligarh, 1920). 

(iv) Later Political Authorities 

AUn-i-Akbari 

Abul Fazl ‘Atlami 

Persian Text: Edited by Sir Sayyid Ahmad Khan 
(Delhi, 1272 A.H.). 

English Translation: by H. Blochmann and Jarrett 
(Bib. Indica, Calcutta, 1868*1894), 

Buhaira 

Fazuni Astarabadi 

(Press of Mirza Aman-ullah, Iran, 1328 A.H.), 

Habilhu's-Siyar ft akhbar afrad-ul-bashar 

Gbiyas-u’d-din b. Humam-u'd-din alias Khwandmir 
(Bombay, 1857). 

Muntakhab-u' l-Tawarikh 

‘Abdul Qadir Bada'uni 

Text: Edited by W. N, Lees, Maulvi Kabir-u'd-din Ahmad and 
Maulvi Ahamd ‘Ali 
(Bibliotheca Indica, 1869). 

Tabaqal-i-Akbari 

Nizaia-u’d-din Ahmad Bakhshi 

Text: Edited by B, De and Maulvi Hidayat Husain. 

(Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta), 
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Tarlkh-t-Da'udi 

‘Abdullah 

Tent: Edited by S. A. Rashid 
(Aligarh). 

Tarikfi- i-Feriihtafi or Guishan-i-lbrahimi 

Abut Qasim Hindu Shah Ferishtah 
(Newal Kishore Press, 1865). 

Tarikh-i-Haqqi or Zikr-u'l-Muhik 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Haqq Muhaddis Dihlavi 
(Ms in Muslim University Library). 

Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi 

Yahya b, Ahmad Sirhindi 

Persian Text: Edited by M. Hidayat Hosain 

{Bibliotheca Indies, Calcutta 1931) 

English Translation: by K. K. Basu 
(Gaekwad's Oriental Scries, Bare da, 1932). 

Tarikh-i-Muhammadi 

Muhammad Bihamid Khani 
(Rotograph of Ms in British Museum), 

Tarikh-i-Shafti 

Ahmad Yadgar 

Text; Edited by Muhammad Hidayat Husain 
(Biblfotheca Indico, 1939). 

Waqkat-i-Mushtaqi 

Rizq-uDah Mushtaqi 

Rotograph of Ms. in British Museum (Ad. 11633), 

(r) Later Religious, Literary and other Works 
A khbar-u'l-Akhyar 

Shaikh ‘Abdul Haqq Muhaddis Dihbvi 
(Delhi, 1309 A.H.). 

Akhbar-u’l-Asfiya 

‘Abd-u’s-Samad b, Afzal Muhammad 
(Ms). 

Amar-u’l- l Arifin 

Hafiz Muhammad Husain Moradabadi 
(Newal Kishore Press, Lucknow, 1876 A.D.). 
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Cnihard-Ahrar 

Muhammad Ghatisi Shattari 

Persian Text: Ms in personal collection 

Urdu Translation: Aikar-u't-Abrar, by Maulvj Fazl Ahmad 

(Agra 1326 AJL), 

fqtibas-u*!-Anwar 

Muhammad Akram Baraswi 
(Lahore, I&95) 1 

Jairahir-t-Fiaridi 

"Ali Asghar ChishtL 

Persian Text: Lahore, 130! A H. 

Ms: Personal collection 

Urdu Translation: Karimi Press* Lahore* 

Khazmat-itl-A sfiya 

Hafiz Ghulam Sarwar 

(Samar-i-Hind Press, Lucknow, I&72 A.D). 

Lata if-i-Ashraji 

Maul ana Nizam-u T d-din Yemeni 
(Nusm-u'LMataba, Delhi, 1295 A + FL). 

Ma'arlj-til- Wafoyat 

Ghulam Mu'in-u'd-din ^Abd-u-llah, known as Khalifa Khweshgi 
Chishli 

(2 Volumes), Ms in personal collection. 

Mci'asir-ul-Kifam 

Ghulam + Ali Azad Bilgrami 

(Agra, 1910), 

Maktubat-i-Ashrafi 

Letters of Sayyid Ashraf Jahangir Samnani 
(Ms in Muslim University Library)* 

Mak rubai -i-lmam Rabbtmi 

Letters of Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 
(Newal Kishore Press, 1877). 

Mulfuiat-i-Shah * Abdul 4 Adz 

Edited by Qazi Bashir-u'd-din 
(Mujtaba'i Press, Meerut 1314 A.H.)* 

Math/h-u'i-Talibm 

Sayyid Muhammad Bulaq Chishli 
(Ms* in personal collection}- 
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M ujaljs-ti*!-* Ushshaq 

Sultan Husain Mirza 
(Ncwal Ki shore Press, 1S97). 

Sffijma'-ul-A uiiya 

Mir + A!i Akbar Ardisiani 

(Ms), 

Mir'at-i-Mas'udi 

'Abdur Rahman Chishti 
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J 

Ja'd b- Dirham, 53* 

Jahan Ara Begum. L£2n 
Jaina sect, 320 

Jalal-ifd-din. crown prince of Khwarizm. 
see Mnngbami 

Jalal-u'd-dEn, o prince of the family of 
Iltutmish* 139 

JaM-ifd-dJn Kashani, Qazi-I-Mairtalik. lU t 
165, m,m 

JalaJ-u^d-dm Khalji. 144, 145 and *, 2S8, 
239, 290 

Jala!-u'J-Jin Qazi, 165 

Jaial-^d-dLn Tabriz!, Shaikh, received by 
I]ELilmtsb. 117: 155, 158, 362, 163, 167, 
ISO** 220. 221*, 228 

Jalal 'Urns, Qazi, 334 
Jaiam b. Stiaiban T 291 
Jalort, 153 and * 

Jamal, Bibb daughter of Sh. Mi/m-u'd-din. 
203 

Jamal Multan!, Qaz! t 165 

Jamali, Maulana Hamid binFazhjlMi. 167*. 

181+ 182 and *. 226*, 229. passim 
Jamal Marzuq,, 106 

Jamal-t/d-din Hansvi, Shaikh., 168*, 169, 

192, 193 and *, 269, 287 and *, 297/1, 293 

Jamal-u'd-dm. Mufti Shaikh, 295 and * 

Jamal-ufa-dM Qazi, Khwaja* brought 
Balban to Gujarat, 335 

Jamdnr t 125, and * 

Jami, Maulana 'Abdur Rahman 55 * 
Jamshed, Peman hero. 92. 94*, 99, 103 
Jilndar, 104, 124* 

Jonjana, 126* 

Jarajma. 311* 

Jarum, 32 

JawaUqs, 223, 295 T 296 
JayaswaL K. P. T 72*. 73 
iaychandra. 78 
Jerusalem. 19, 284 
Jiba! or Media. 59. 310 
Jegis, 212 

Jtrnaid Baghdadi, Shaikh. 55. 114, 174, 

193, 232 

Junnidia sect, 55. 174 

JunaidE. Kamal-u'd-din, wazir of HtutmEsh. 
281 

Junaidi, Nizam-ul-Mulfc* s« Nizam-nl- 
Mulk 

Justinian, 6 


Jtjwaini, Ala Malik. 33*, 39 t 331* 

Juynboll. T, W, t 43* 

EC 

Kabir, a Bhakii saint, 35, 264 

Kabir, grandson of some ShaiktHt'MsFam, 
164 

Kabir Khan Ayaz alMu'izri Hazar Mardah, 
Mabk. |46 

Kabir Khan, Malik ■Izz-u'd-din, 136, 137 
KabEr-u'd-din t Qazi, 138 
Kabtr-u'd-din, Shaikh. 195* 

Kabul. 30. 166 

Kaehchan, Malik A Elmar, 144. 145* 147. 
324 

Kahtwal. 165, 166. 180*. 191 

Kaikhusrau, Persian hero. 92; grandson of 
Bed ban . 93, 144 and * 

K a i m ufs. Persian hero, 93; Bal ban's grand- 
son. 145 

KaiQtibad. Persian hero, 92, 93 

Kaiqubad, SuEtan Mu'izz-u fc d-din T 89, 93, 
his court, 94* a 96*, neglected prayers, 12l + 
theory of Kingship of, 128* indulged in 
nine. 144; 147, 170, 173. 233, 304, 330 

Kailhali. Maulana, 157 
Kalabazi. 232* 

Kalbi. Muhammad bin a^Sa’ib b. BEshr al- t 

275 

Kalhana, destroyed Turushka army, 76* 
Knlbana, historian, 67* 

KaLinga, 83 
Kalinjar, 320 
Knliwar. 126* 

Kalyar, 195* 

Kama I Mafiiyar, or Muhammad Mahiyar* 
107 and * 

Kamal-u'd-din Jafri, Qazi. 165. 167 
Kamai-u'd-din Muhammad. Maulana, 277 
Kama]-u‘d din* Qazi, 153. 167 

Kamal-ii'd-din* Shaikh, Baba Faridas spiritual 
descendant, 195* 

Kamal-u'd-din, Shaikh* son of Bah^u'd-din 
Zakariyya. 223* 

Kamal-u'd-din Yemeni, Shaikh. 222 
Kampili, S3 

Kaunauj or Qannauj. 65, invaded by Mahmud. 
75; a Muslim colony in, 77, Shibab-u’d- 
din's conquest of, 78, sacked, 38; 106.126* 

Kara-Kush, Malik, 335 
Karim, Khwaja. 245* 

Karim-u'd-dln. Malik. 144 
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Karkhitit 374 

Karminlya, 23 

Karra miyan sccf, 41-19, 282 

Kasa-lais* QazI Nasir^/d-dln, 165 

Kasha^-al* SSr r 

Kjsshghar, 29 

Kashi i Khan, Malik ‘Ala-uUdim 133, 146, 
147 

KautiEva + 70 
Kerbala, tragedy of, Sift 
Khaitim Husain, 42it 
Khaii-iash, 28 
Kha]ansho + temple pf t 320 
KhaliiL dismissal of h 17 
Khondirai, 87 
Khflit-EJahan + 145 

Khan-^Khansm, eldest son of Sultan Jalai- 
ii T d-din, 2S8 

Khaqani, 148 
Kharpjiics, 19 and n, 45 
Kh&tkahdar f 190 
Kharrazif, 54 

Khasahdar, 125 and n, 126a 
K hatib, 153, 168 and jt, 169, 170 
K hat Lb Qazwini t 4ln 
Kh&sanah-dar, 3 26 
Kiiirqan, 184 
Khizr, 300* 306 

Khizr, Sha h f a Quhndori saint, 295 
Khorezmia, 23 
Khuda Bakhsh, 1 9tt 
Khufitifis* 54 

Khurasan, or Khorasan, 22 and 26, 
28, 29. 32 + the veiled prophet of. 53; 
180, centre of Muslim learning, 222, 
286, 302, 310, 312 and n k 326, 335-37 

Khusrau, Amir, 61 a, 81 it* 93, 94m 96 m, 
112, 138 and *, 145 T 146, 147m L40 r 
149. 170/r, 177m 207, 247 and m 263, 
264,284 and n r 298 m, 332, passim 

Khusrau Anushirvan, 2 5n 
Khusrau Malik, 29 
Khusrau Parvez, 93 
Khwaja* 131 

KhwnjjifiFj, stlsitahd- r 58, I77u 
Kh*vfgi> 107 

Khvmrizm, 27m 30 T 32. 302 

Khwarizm or Khwaratm Shah, Sullan 
Muhammad J0 T 32, 303, 104, 253, 337 

KflugftHii, or Kilokhri, 123. 147 


Kirady, inscription at, 76« 

Kirman, 335 

Krrmani, Sayyid Muhammad. 205m 335 

Kishlu Khan, Malik liz^d-din Balbati c, 
126. 136, 139-42# 335 
KLshlu Khan, Muhammad, 146 
Kisra, Persian hero* 94 m 
Kimb-KkwaiT w 147 
Koil, see Aligarh 
KokaUa II, 66 
KonovkV Stem 76 ii 
K ot Aior, 221 
Koibt Sayed, 5 and n 
Koiwaf r 90, 149, 164, 289 
Krehl. L, 43;j 
Kramer, Von, 18, 36, passim 
Kufa t 18 and ft* 35, 53 
Kuhram t 126ft 

Kumi-Hby T "Abdul Wahid, his edition of 
Adab-ul-Harbt 81m 

L 

Lahore, ShibaWd-din's march against, 
78; cities rose up from, to Lakhoauir, 
85: Wit; 125m 134, 136. 137, 153. 153. 
134. 190., 212. 254, 265, 297m 319, 332. 
333, 335 

Lakhnauli or LakhnawaLi. Chistui order in. 
58: 85, 86, relations with Delhi, 102; 
145. 175, 180, 211, 254, Hydcri saints in, 
237. 322 

Lai PIr. 77 
Lamaghan. 75 
Lammens, IL h 42 m, 50m 
Lanc-PooLc* 98 

Leap. R, W, T 4m 6m passim 
Le Ron, U 
Lees. W. Nassau, 42 m 
L evy. 4 On 

Lokfccgard, Frede, 19m 

M 

Mn l bad Julia mi. 46 

MacDonald* 36m 43, 55 m passim 

Madhu Faqth* 324 

Madura, 88 

Magadha, 65 

Mahay (mu, 49 

Mahbub, Shaikh, Shaikh Bahai/d-dln 
Zafcariyya's son. 223fj 
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Mahmud* Saltan's second son* see Rugbra 
Khan 

Mahmud Bilgnunn Munshf, 78* 

Mahmud Ispahan i* Shaikh, 1E3 
Mahmud Mulna-doz* Khwaja, 301 
Mahmud* qawwo! w 303 
Mahmud, Sajyrd* a trader, 212 

Mahmud, Sullan of Ghaznin* the first 
SuLciin, 26; conflict with the caliph, 26; 
27 + Shadow of God on earth, it, dismissed 
his ministers, 27*; dominions of, 28; 
against Ghurids, 31; prra-Karriimiyan. 48, 
invaded India, 75, 76, 77, El; against 
forced labour* B6; in the eyes of Barani, 
107; 291, 317 

Mahofea. temple of, 320 
Maharan, 166 
Mahrpuna, 172 

Majd-u'd-din Baghdadi, Sliaikh. I S3* 

Majd-u'd-din Haji, Maul ana, 220, 221 306 
and * 

Majd-u'd-din Kbwaja, 77 
Majumd&r, B. K„ SO* 
Makhdumd-JahaniaEv Sayyid Jalahu'd-din 
Bukhari, 97*, L79, 225 
Makhdum Lai Shahtaz Qalandar, 225 
Malcolm* 93 n 

Malik, Imam. 36* principles of 37, 39, and 
*; belonged to (he Arab race, 41; his 
MuvFoiia, 43, 44; JOE 

Malik Yar, Maulaiua, ItiB 
MaJwa, 65* 67 
Maimut, 22 1 46 
Mandah ITS. 203 

Mandtfwar, or Mandavar. 290 a 135 
Mdrtdor, 140 
Mfcncr, 77 

Mangbomi, Jalahtfd-din, 32. 324. 330* 
331 and *, 332 

Maniol* al- r 96 
Mansura. 291 

Mansur Hallaj, 54, 56*, I m 
Mansur, Khalifa ah. 20, 95. 241 
Mansurpur, 125* 

Marilrif 66* 

Manu, on the four castes, 67* 69, 71; Code 
of, 72; 74; 79. 326 

Maqdisi, 23 
Maqrizt, 40n. 295 
MarcaU T W. t 43* 

Mar Jan Shah. Nasir-u B d-dift* 134 


Marghmani, Imam Abul Hasan Bur ham 
u d dm 'Ali Abu Bakr, 39* 121*. 151* 

MargoliouEh, 48** 59 
Ma'ruf Karkhi* Khwaja, 53, 174 
Mary. 203 

Massignon, Louts 50*, 188* 

Mas*ud p Sultan, son of Mahmud* 31 

Mas l ud, Ghazi. Sayyid Salar, 77 and *, 
306. and n 
Mathura, 320 
Matritii* 'All Mansur, 276 
Maudud Chishli, Shaikh, 177* 

Afflux* 39, 52, 312 

Mawardi, 38* 151 it 

hfszdakUe, movement of, 53 

Mecca, 3, 17, 34, 45* H9, 236. 2S4. 294, 302 

Media, see Jibal 

Medina, or MadEfta, republic in, 12, 15, 
T6, 17; Prophet settled in 34; 36, 37. 
45; Centre of Mudim learning, 222, 302 

Meerut* 157 
Mehdi, Imam, J02 
Merv, 32, 54 
Mesopotamia, 2, 13 
Meal, 2 Ijt, 36 
Mihna, 184 
Mingom* A, 769 a 

Minhaj-uVSiraj* Maulana, 256, 291, 292*, 
m~ 303. 316, 322. 330. 334, 337 pussfw 
Mir Khurd* see Amir Khurd 
Misr, 334ff p See Egypt 
Mongolia, 90 
Maokeiji, 324* 

Moreland* W. H.. 128* 

Moroco, 20* 

Muawiyah, Amir, 17, 18. 19 and * 
Mu'ayyid-ul Mulk. 292* 

Mubarak Khalji, Sultan, 177* 

Mubaslishir, 20S 
Mufti, 158 

Mughtra bin Shu + ba. 17 
Mughk-ml-Husom bin Mansur-ai-Hallaj. 
Abu + 1. 198* 

Mughis-u'd-din, QttzL 317 
Mughk-u'd-din, Sultan, title of Tugftftf* 
See TughriL Malik. 

Muhammad 'Ali, 308* 

Muhammad ahSufi, Shaikh 1 185 
Muhammad bin Ahmad bin Muhammad 
ahMarikali, known as Kamahu’d-diTi 
Zahid* sec Zahid, Maulona Kamal-u'dsdin 
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Muhammad bin Ishaq, 275 
Muhammad bin Ismail Bukhari sm Bukhari 

Muhammad bin Mubarak Kirmanl, Sayyid 
see Amir Khnrd 

Muhammad bin Muslamat A mart, 17 a 
M uhammad bin Qasim, 75, 313, 315 

Muhammad bin Tughluq. Sultan, mystic 
influence on, 56, Tin , executed Shaikh 
Hud !78*; |«i, 3 36*. 227, 246, 268 

Muhammad bin Wash Shaikh, 230 
Muhammad, Imam, 37 
Muhammad, Khwaja, 195* 

Muhammad. Prince, instructions of Balhnn 
to F 93 P 102; against racial discrimina¬ 
tions, 109-310; 120, court of, I4S; relations 
with mystics. 149*; 226. 333, 336 

Muhammad, Prophet, (cachings of, i and 
rr, 3* 8 + 10, 12. 57*, 360 political task of p 
35, 36. death of 16. in Medina, 34; 
change after his death, 35, traditions of 
35, 42* 43, 110*, 153 and *; 45, 50. 51, 
SI*. 89, 90, 93+ 95*. 96, 99, 103. 117. 118, 
130, 150, 155, 161, 179, 185, 202*, 217. 
218, mausoleum of. 222. 248-50. 25Iff, 
253, 257*, 268. 269. 279, 283*. miracle of 
284; 305, 309, 310, 111+ 314, 329 

Muhammad. Sayyid* S. JalaWd-din Surkh's 
son. 224 

Muhammad Shah+ visited Baba Farid, 214 
Muhammad Shami. Shaikh, 138. 166 
Muhammad Turk. Shaikh, 301 
Mvfuuibts, 54 

Muhaa^ab-u'd-din Warir, Khwaja 138, 
139 and ff. 340 

Muhbu*d-din Kashani, Qari, 246* 

Muhtasth* DJwan of. 25, 28, 99 
Mu'in Hand, Maulana, 1S2* 

Muln-u'd-din “Abdullah, Ghulam, 182*. 

192* 

Ml/b-ifd-din Chishti or Sijzf Khwaja, 58. 
77 t 134. H5. I EKff, 162 and * T 381 and *. 
382 and *, I£3-89, 399. 201, 202, 203 
and *, 236 r 242. 324. 325 

Mu in-u^Rashid. 334 
Mujahid b. ‘Abdullah, 253* 

Midiihidah, 293 and ir t 294 
Mularaja If 78 
Mulhim Miran, 77 

Multan, Suharwardi slhilah in, 59; 78, 86, 
125*, 136, U5, 148, 166, 167, Scholars of+ 
163: 175+ 176, 177, and *, I73ff, 180*. 
187+ 191. 192. 212. 221. 222, 223. 224, 
226, 227, and *, 253-56. 29], 330. 331 h 
332, 333+ 336 

Mimsht, K. M. p 91 


MunLansir, Khaltfah. 122 
MitqadJtffm, 104 

Muqta'i, 101. 102, 126*. 329, 131 and a. 1S7 
MurjTues, 45 

Musa,, sou of Ismail JaTar. 47 

Xfmhrafit or Mudabbiri 107, sec Mushrif 
also 

\iu*hanf-irteaiMiik t 20. 3 36*, 153 and n 

Muslim, Nishapuri, Imam Abul Hasan, 
43, 44 

Mustafa, see Muhammad Prophet. 
Musta'skn, 122 

Mujtaqfit Diwan of the, 24; 27, 28, 90. 
156 and * 

Xfutasarrifi 106. 107 
Mu'tasim, 309 
Mumwakkil. Caliph, 20 

Mulazalite, School 42, 46, 52. 260, 277+ 
278, 280. 281 p 283 

Muttra, 75 
Miaakkfr t 169, 170 

N 


Madim r 147, 148. 170 
Nadir Shah, 81* 
Nadof 76* 


Nagaur, 140, 153, 170* 180 and ff. 106 and 
*. 187+ 325 

Nahnvalah. or Nahrawaki. 86*, 221 
NailbAmir Akhttr , 126* 
tfaib Amir Hajib, 126*. 141 
Naib Chaskmgir* 123 
Nato-I-Bfirbak. 144 

Naib-i-MamHkni r Or mulk 132, 137. 139-41 „ 
142* 

Naib-i-Mwhrtfi 353 
Nhib-Sar-jamd&t, 125 
Nainar, 290* 

Najib-uM-din Mutawakkil Shaikh. 147 p 
156*, 164+ 192, 194, 199. 200. 204, 219 

NajiWd-din Naqshbandf Shaikh, 1|7 

Najm-u'd-din and his Mirsod-tfl-Ihad, 273 

Nqjm-u k d-dm Damiishql, Maulana, 123, 156 

Najm-u T d-din Kubra, Shaikh, 374, 183 and 
* 

Najran, 309 


Nanak. 85, 264 
Noqib, S7*+ JD4 
NaqshbtiTidi order. 58 
Namfluil, 178, 301 
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Nawahun* a darogha or Uchcb. 175? 

Nasafi, 'Abdullah bin Ahmad Eiafiz-u'd-din 
Abul Barafcai, 151* 

Npsafi. M a ulan a \Abdulltfh bln Ahmad bin 
Mahmud, 39 

NasaUp Man tana Burhan-u'd-diiu 155. ES6 

NasaJl Najnvu'd-dm Abu Hals 'Umar bin 
Muhammad bin Ahmad al-, 272 p 275 

Nasai, Abu ‘Abdur-Rahman Ahmad al- f 43 
Nashlasag. IS* 

Nasir-tn-Dm Allah, Khatifah ah* 154. 
253. 334 

Nasiri T or Nasir Imam. 27|*. 27S + 294 

Kasiri a poet 213 

Nasir Kasbani, Qa^i, 165 

Naaipu’d-dm Altmar al-Bunaf, 125 and * 

Nasir-ifd-dln Astarabadi. Shaikh. 163 and n 

Naifpu'd-din Balr-ami. 294 

Nasipu’d-din Chiragfa. Shaikh, 94*. tS2n r 
193.1 i^. 202*, 204, 213* r 223*. 247, 
259. 2 95n. 301 

NasEr-u'd-dm Mahmud, Sullan 77*. 93*; 
iucc^ipn or. 95*, Saya-I-Yasdat r. *; 
106, religion of IIS: penmanship of* 119; 
135 and *. 139. Balban and, J4042, 159, 
J89*. 192. 227* 289. 333. 334 

Nasir-u + d-din T Qazi. 172 * 

Nasr bin Ahmad, 23 
Nausherwan* 310 
Nazim. Muhammad, 27* 

Nejd. 16 

Nicholson* 45*. 55n 
NLmroz, 30 

Nfthapur, 32, 4£ p 113, 111, 184. 281 
Nizami, Persian pact,. 148 

Nizami, Sadar-u’d-din Hasan. 90, 111* 113 
and * P 172, 18], 265, 320* 

Nizami, KhaJiq Ahmad, M3*. I90* 

Nizam-u h d-din F Shaikh Farid’s son, 205* 

NLznm-u + d-din Abu I Mtiwayyid. MauUma, 
I57 p 162. I8 m, 259 

Nguj-u'ddm Ahmad Bakhshi x 119. 164*, 
292* 

Niram-u’d-din Auliya ShaiVh. 58, 6ln, 
people bowed be Tore, 94*: 115, IIS. 120; 
150"* 152*; 154. 155, 15&i, 157, 158*. 
^"’.i? 2 " 64 - 1««. 167 - 1®. noil, 176*. 
179, J80r» T 181 and n, ISM, 192, 193 and a, 
194, 195. and n, 196, 199, 200. 20J. M2, 
and n 203, 205*. 206 and n, 207w, 20S, 
209. 212. 2]4, 2 IS*. 216. 217*. 218. 221*, 
“2. 22f 210*. 232, 233*. 236-39. 244. 
245. 246 and *, 247-49, 254. 263 and «. 
270, 271*. 273*, 277. 273 ami *, 280, 


282. 284, 238. 2E7. 293*. 294. 300. 301*, 
jUt 1 *. 373 

Kharitah-dar, Malik, 149, 

Niiaiti-u'd-din Malik, son in-law of Fakhr- 
U d-d in. 128, 144, 145-146, 164 

Nizam-u'd-din, Qazi, |70, I7| 

Nizun-u'd-dio Sbarqani, 105, 136* 

Nianfl-u-l-Mnlk, 24, 25, 29, 46, III*. f24, 
123 

Nfcamrul-Mulk Muhammad Junaidi t 107, 
136 and n. 315 

Nuri. [mam T 311 * 

Nm% 5 5 

Nur Turk. Maulam. 157. 245. 293 and * t 

Nur-u*d-din Kirmani, Sayytd. 208 

Nur-u’d-din Mahmud Zauqi p Suhan. 252 

Nur-u’d-din Mubarak Gba^nawL Shaikhu^- 
Islam, 97. I60 p 161, £62. 220* 221. 317 

Nur-uUdin, Shaikh, 290 see Yar Parran 
Malik 

Nusrat Khan Sanqar. Malik. 140 

Nuym t Salt, invaded Multan 256. 233 


Qertel, 10 
Ojha T 76* 

Oman. J C. 179* 

Osh. JGEu 

P 

Palestine, 2, 222 
Fanipat. 87*,. 375 
Pare!* R.* 41* 

Persia, or Iran 2, success of Islam in. 4. 7. 
State religion of Sassan id, II; 12, conquest 
of* by Arabs. O; 21. 29, 30. Eruditions of, 
92; 93, 94 and * r 94, 96. I82 r 269. 292. 
295. 326 

Peshawar; 78 
Phero, Thakur. 320 
Plato. 12 
Pratihara, 66* 

Prilhvi Rnja* 78. 67 

Punjab. 26, 29 t 75. 78. S7* 177. 173. 321 

Purandukht* 91 

Purp/jifa, 66* 


Qadaritc, 19 and tt> 46 and ft 
Qadlr BiUah, Caliph. 26 
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Qadiriya $thl?ah T 57* 58 
Quid, n 

Qafomlerf, 212, 225* 228, 295, 1% 

Qandhar p 30 
Cunnyur. see Kjniuuj 
Qmabaki 159 
Qaramatah, 292* 

Qarjqzuh Ktmn. Malik Ikhtiyar-u'd-din. 

125, 137* 139 

Oaslm, a mitqqwri, 157 
Qa$ur. 166 

Qazi m 2 5 + 99. 15®, 164, 165, 166. 167, 168, 
169, 172. 301, 3Q2 t 303, 319 

Qnzi-i-Lashkcir. 165, 166 
Qmfci+Mmaltk* 159, 172 
Qazwin, 43 

Qidwa. Shaikh, 149*, 223* 

Qfuram-i/d-difl* H6 

Quhacha, Naslr-u^-dio, 133, m, 167, 
iflSu, im 254, 255 and *, 2SI P 331,332 

Qnduri, Abul Hawn Ahmad b. Muhammad 
al%272 

Quhi&tan, 291 
Quitting S3 

Qmnc$bi, Dr., L H., S9* p 110*. 164. 25 In, 

255m poujiij 

Qushatri, Imam Abul Qasim 1 Abdul Karim, 
bin Hawizim, 52, 55, 273 

QuArOrif. 54 

QutWdrdln Albahri, Shaikh, I 88* 

Quih-y'd-din Bakhttyar Kuki, Shaikh, 53, 
115. in Delhi, 117- life, 148* 162. 163. 
164*; in Multan, 177*; LS2n, 185, 188-91, 
195, 199, 200. 202-304, 205n, 213. 216. 
217* 242,244,24 5 + 246, 270* T 295. 302, 306 
Qutb-uM-din Ha$an Ghuri, Malik* 31, 97, 
111* 139,142 and 4* 143, 146* 

QuLb-tfd-din Hyder T Shaikh, 286 
Quffb*D*d*dhl K&shani, Qazi. 317 

QLitb-u + d-din Mubarak Shah, Sultan, 304* 
305 

Qu[b-u\kdin Muhammad, founder of 
Khwarizmian dynasty* 29 

Qutb-uM-din Muoawwir. Shaikh, 193. 
195** 247 

Qiilb-u + d-din d Sayyid, Shaikh-u%hlam w 139* 
164 and * t 173 

QuiluEh Khan, Malik, 317 

R 

Rabia Basri, 53 
Rnhinjan p 23 


Raft-u'd-dto Gazruni, Qazi, 165 
RafiMiM-diii, Shaikh. 160 
Raihan, + Imad-u T d-din, 306. I2». 141 and a 
Rnjcndra Cola, 58 

Rnjputana, 79. HI* 153*. 178, l$| h m 

Ram«hwaram + 93 

Rnna-pal, Ranah, 317 

Rani, Bibi. 20|, 212 

Rashid Pandit, 324 

Rashid, S» A„ 24* 

Raihid-u'd'din Mnlkham, Khwajtt, 105 
136* 

Rashtrakut®; 88 

Ratan al-Hind, 269 and * 

Raltapadi, 88 

Ryvcrty. 93*. 256* t 334*. 335* passim 
Rawa£-f*An t 149 
lbzwsndiya m 95 

Ra^a. Sultan. 93, 11, 133 + 135, 136, 137, 
157, 172, 245. 293 and n ¥ 294 

ftazu Imam F&khr-n'd-din, 4In, 42. 156*, 
274 and m 279, 28), 292* 

Razt, Najm-u'd-din + 198* 

Raztafd-dlrt, 77* 

Reza* Taj-u'd-din, 122* 

Rlwari + 333 
Roby, Dr. H. J., 4 
Rohiak p 144 
Rome, 2, 4 P 302 
Raofk« T 195* 

Ross, Sir Denison* 265* 

RostovlzefT, 13* 

RudaitU, 195 

Rufcn-u’d-din Abul Fath, Multam, Shaikh, 
grandson of Shaikh Zakariyya. ]7?m 
225, 227, 251 

Kukn-u'd-din Firdausi, Shaikh, 227* 
Rultn-u'd-din Qazi, 165 
Rumi, Mauburn—j^al-uM-din, 55, 56. 237* 
Russia. 335 

S 

So&iri aibihh, 195 
Safriyya,, 47 
Sab*war. 184 
Sa'd, QazL 165* \M 
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